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PREFACE 


1 . The Occasion of the Work . — Ever since the 
nucleus of the following Survey of Upanishadic Phi- 
losophy was presented for the first time to the public 
of Bangalore and Mysore in a series of lectures in- 
augurated under the Presidentship of His Highness 
the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda at the time of the 
foundation of the Sanskrit Academy in Bangalore 
in July 1915, the author has been bestowing con- 
tinual attention on the substance of these lectures, 
and making them suitable for a thorough-going phi- 
losophical survey of the Upanlshads, in the firm hope 
that what may thus be presented by way of exposi- 
tion of Upanishadic philosophy will satisfy every 
seeker after Upanishadic truth by giving him in a 
brief, though in a very solid, compass all the chief 
points of Upanishadic th9ughst-in their full philosophi- 
cal sequence. 1 mnst ..thank? Pandit Mahabhagvat 
of Kurtkoti, novy/'Shankaracharya-t of Karvir, and 
Mr. V. Suhrahma^?a lyejc,. B. A., 'Registrar of the 
University of MyshTe, for having i.^Ven me an op- 
porttmity at that 'tjnae.of placing my thoughts on the 
Upanishads for the''^fii^‘^t-irEij5;.-before the ilUe public 
of Bkngalore and Mj%of%p ■'Jt- seems that the lec- 
tiues were much appreciated in Bangalore at the 
time of their delivery, and His Highness the Maha- 
raja Gaekwar advised that "the lectures be printed 
in English and the Vernaculars and distributed 
broad-cast, so that the knowledge imparted might 
be made widely available But what through 
stress of other work and what through unforeseen 
difficulties that beset the progress of any important 
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me equally with philosophical considerations. I had 
seen in my study of Greek Philosophy how much Dr. 
Burnet's method of interpreting the Early Greek 
Philosophers by reference to the Original Sources 
had revolutionised the study of Greek Thinkers, and 
I thought a similar presentation of Upanishadic Phi- 
losophy according to that method was certainly one 
which was worth while attempting. It was hence 
that I culled out Sources from Upanishadic literature, 
classified them into groups according to the va- 
rious departments of Upanishadic thought, arranged 
them in philosophical sequence, and interpreted them 
with due regard to considerations of philology, 
taking care all the while that the philological interpre- 
tation of these Texts would not become so crude and 
unintelligible as not to appeal to students of philoso- 
phical thought, was this problem of the combi-* 
nation of philology with phiJosophy that has made 
the task of an intelligent interpretation of the Upa- 
nishads in philosophic sequence so taxing and formi- 
dable. I leave it to the student of Upanishadic phi- 
losophy and philology to see how far I have succeeded 
in my attempt. 

3p The Place of the Upanishads in Indian Phi- 
losophy . — The Upanishads indeed occupy a unique 
place in the development of Indian thought. All 
the later Systems of Indian Philosophy, as we be- 
lieve has been shown in detail for the first time in 
the history of Upanishadic literature in the fourth 
Chapter of this work, have been rooted m the Upani- 
shads. The indebtedness of particular systems of 
Philosophy to the Upanishads has been partially 
worked out by a Garbe or an Oldenberg ; but the 
entire problem of the relation of ah the later S 3 Jstems 
of Philosophy to the Upanishads has been hither- 
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to iiti imattempted task. OMenberg has indeed 
fairly worked out bath in liis earlier ^'olume on 
** Buddlia ’* as w ell as in his later " Die Lehre der 
Upanishaden and die Anfange des Buddhismus " 
how the Upanishads prepared tlie way for Buddhis- 
tic thought, and deser\*es praise for having attempted 
a hitherto unattempted task. Garbo in his “ Sam- 
kltya-Piulosopliie has discussed 2 iou' far ^ve could 
legitimate!}* trace the origin of Samkhya Pliilosophy 
to the Upanishads, and has come to the conclusion ' 
that the toots of the Samkiiya Pliilosophy cannot be 
traced to the oldest Upanishads ( p. 27 ), hut that 
the SSrhkhya ideas came into existence only durhig 
the inten’al ehtpsing between Ihc older period of tlie 
Bfihadaranyaka and the Chhtindog>*a on the one 
hand, and the later i>ciiod of the KatUa, the 6 vet 5 - 
^^’atara, the Pra^na, and the Maitri on the other» 
Garbe ix)ints out truly that the AharhkSra of ChliSn- 
dogya VII, 25 is to understood not as the egoism 
of SSmkliya philosophy, but as tlic mj-stical ego, and 
there is much truth in uhat Garbe sa^’s. He simi- 
larly makes a discussion about sucli conceptions as 
those of Sambhtiti and Uhga occuTring in the earlier 
Upanishads, and comes (o the conclusion that even 
they have no SSraVhyan connotation. So far so 
goc^- Xt is, however, when Garl>e refuses altogether 
to find an}' traces of Saihkhya doctrine in the older 
Upanishads tliat it becomes impossible for us to go 
with him. Indeed, in our fourth Chapter wo have 
pointed out how the conception of the three colours 
in the C 2 ih 3 ndc»gya must bax-c led to tiie conception 
of the tri-colourcd Prakiiti in Samkhj-a PJiUosophy 
{ pp. iS2-x 83 ), and as the ChbSndogya is recogni'^cd to 
be an old Upanislmd all round, a general statement 
such as tlie one %vhjc)i Garbe makes that no traces 
whatever of SSmkbya doctrine are to be found in 
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the older Upanishads becomes hardly convincing^ 
As regards the Vedanta, also, we have tried to work 
out systematically in what respects all the later Ve- 
dantic systems, the monistic, the qualified-monistic, 
and the dualistic, could be traced to the Upanishads 
as to a parent. Indeed, when we recognise that all 
the great commentators, Ankara, Ramanuja, and 
Madhva have made the Brahma-sutras the pivot for 
their philosophical speculations, and when we re- 
member also that the Brahma-sutras were an apho- 
ristic summary of the doctrines of the Upanishads, 
it would seem a little strange why we have not dis- 
cussed the arguments of these philosophers at even 
greater length than we have done. There are how- 
ever two reasons why we have not done so. In the 
first place, we wanted to take recourse to the objec- 
tive method of presentation, going to the Texts of 
the Upanishads themselves, unbiassed by any theo- 
logical interpretations of the Commentators whether 
on the Upanishads or the Brahma-sQtras. And, in 
the second place, it was thought desirable that a full 
discussion of all the theologico-philosophical points 
would best be reserved for a later volume on 
Vedanta philosophy proper. Indeed the Vedanta 
Philosophy stands to the Upanishads almost in the 
same relation in which the Philosophy of the School- 
men stood to Aristotle. We might say about the 
theological disquisitions of th^e Commentators what 
Bacon said about the arguments of the Schoolmen, 
borrowing the idea from Ariston, that they resemble 
more or less a spider's web, admirable for the ingenuity 
of their structure, but of little subst^ce and profit": 

To?5 fiikv lipocyviutv vff^a-fxoto'iv eiicec^ci', ovSiy jufy -^^ptitrtfxovs* Be 

TexviKohs This might be a little harsh judgment ; but it 
shows how there is a fundamental difference in the 
methodologies of the Upanishads and the Vedanta. 
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In the one case, wehave the intuitional method, in the 
other only the logical. \Ve have no, desire to exalt 
the intuitional at the exjiense of the logical. The 
intuitional, we believe, is not contradictory of the 
logical, but subsumptive of it. It must be rement' 
bered that we are not speaking here about the sub- 
relational intuitional method, but rather of the super- 
relational. Hence, , even though we agree with Ol- 
tramare ip his judgment that tlie Upanishads “ regard 
the normal operations of Intellect as powerless to 
grasp Ultimate Reality" (p. 134), we differ from him 
when he says that " fearlessly, and imperiously dotli the 
Intuition of the Upanishadic Philosophers say iie to 
experience and give discharge to all demonstrations, 
while it does not even try to eliminate contradictions" 

( pp. T31-132 ). The relation of Intuition to Intellect 
rfuses a- large philosophical problem, and, as we have 
said at a later place in this volume (pp, 339-341). we 
cannot enter into a philosophical discussion about 
their comparative competence to solve the problem of 
reality in a work professedly dealing nith Orientalia. 

4 . Examinalioii of the Opinions of a few Often- 
ialists , — The work which has been, accomplished by 
Western Scholars upon Upanishadic literatiue lias 
not been by any means scanty. Though the volume 
of work turned out by them on Upanishadic litera- 
ture is neither so large nor so profound as that turned 
out on Vedic hterature, it is neither on tlie other band 
either meagre or small. Towards the end of the 
present volume may be found a succint account of. 
all the work that has been done on Upanishadic li- 
terature by scholars like Weber, R6er, Max MUller, 
pohtlingk, IVhitney, Deussen, Oidenberg, Oltramare, 
Hertel, and Hillebrandt. Deussen ’s work on the 
Upanishads is a monument to his great scholar- 
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ship, industry, and insight, and so is the work of Ol- 
denberg and Oltramare. \Ve do not ivish to enter her^ 
into a detailed examination of the various opinion^ 
held on the subject of Upafiishadic literature by early 
scholars, which have become the common property of 
all Upanishadic students ; we only wish to examine 
here a few of the latest utterances on the subject. 
When Hertel, for example, says in his brilliant, thodgh 
somewhat one-sided, introduction to the Kenopahisbad 
in his Die Weisheit der Upanishaden,"' that Brahmail 
in that Upanishad is not to be understood as "^the 
World-Soul in which all the individual Souls iiltimately 
merge ”, he forgets to notice the point that the aim 
of that Upanishad is simply to describe Brahman, 
in Wordsworthian fashion, as a power or a presence, 

“Whose dwelling is the light of setting stins, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. ” 

This must verily be the upshot of that Upanishad 
wherein we are asked to meditate on Brahman as the 
Reality in the world of Nature and in the world of 
Mind : tasyaiska adeio yadetad vidyitto vyadyutadd itiii 
nyarnimishadd iiyadhidaivaia$n ; athadhydtm<xm yade- 
tad gachchatzva cha mano anena chaitad upasmaraiya- 
bhlkshnam samkalpah ( Kena IV. zg, 30). With all 
due deference to Hertel's favourite theme of the identi- 
fication of Brahman with Fire, we must say that we can- 
not accuse the Upanishad of not having considered a 
point which is not the point at issue. The point at issue 
being the spiritual description of Brahman as a presence 
or power, it would be an igjwratio elenchi on the part 
of that Upanishad to go into the description of the 
Brahman as a World-Soul in which all the other 
souls ultimately merge/* Then, secondly,^ when 
Hertel points out that the iCenopaiushad dispenses 
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with th« necessity of a Spiritaal Teacher for the pur- 
pose of spiritual realization, that the Self must accord- • 
ing to that Upanishad be regarded as" capable of 
being realised simply by internal illumination,, 
and that Utna in that Upanishad does in no tray 
help Indra in realising the Absolute, he forgets 
entirely to notice the fact that the true role of a 
Spiritual Teacher consists just in the office whicli 
Uma has been performing, namely, like a lamp-post on 
the Pathway to God, of simply directing the benighted 
wanderer' on the path of spiritual progress without 
herself going it Dogmatic statements such as this 
about the teachings of Upnnishads come merely out of 
taking partial views about a subject. This is also illus- 
trated in Oltramare's accusation against the Upanishads 
in his "L'Histoire des Idfees thfesophiques dans 
ITnde" that “ in affirming the identity of the Universal 
and the Individual Sonl, from which follows neces- 
sarily the identity of all souls, the Upanishads have 
not drawn the conclusion — Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself " ( p. 137 ). True that the Biblical 
expression " Thou slialt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self ” is not to be found in the Upatiisliads ; but it 
would be bold on the part of any writer on 
Upanishadic Pliilosophy to affirm that the senti- 
ment is not present in the Upanishads. What else 
is the meaning of that Upanishadic dictum yasuim 
sarvatii hhiitSni Ulmaiv/ibhud vijaiwlafi (Ifa 7}. except 
that a Sage, who has realised the Atman, must 
see the Atman in all human beings, must, in fact, 
regard all human beings as living in a Kingdom 
of Ends ? Finally, when Oldenberg in his brilliant 
work on the Upanishads " Die Lehrc der Upani- 
shaden " tells ns that the true parallel for 

Upanishadic Philosophy is to be found rather in 
the teachings of Plotinus, the Sufis, and the Chris- 
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tian /mystics like Eckhart than in the Philosophy of 
Kant, and when he therefore a little superciliously' 
-disposes of the teaching of the Upanishads.by saying- 
*' Der eine der Weg der Mystik, der andre der Kants’*, 
we ate tempted to say about Kant with a little va-‘ 
nation upon what Aristotle said about Plato, "Let 
Kant be our friend, but let Truth be our divinity'*. 
'When Oldenberg commends Kant by sajdng that 
the - central principle of Kant’s philosophy is 
the ** Formbegriff,*.* white that of Upanishadic Phi- 
losophy is the " Formlosigkeit,” he is blinding him- 
self to. the fact that his Critique of Pure Reason 
was’ only the first premiss of a grand philosophical 
syllogism whose minor premiss and conclusion wei^e 
respectively the Critiques of Practical Reason and 
Judgment, wherein conceptions of Goodness and 
Value supplemented the considerations of Pure Rea- 
soni for, on the grounds of Pure Reason, what philoso- 
phy. could there be about the ultimate realities of 
human life, the Self, the World, and God, except a 
philosophy of paralogisms that paralyse, antinomies 
that make one flounder, and ideals which can never 
be realised at all ? The Cognoscendo ignorari " 
qL Augustine, the Neti Neti ” of Yajnavalkya, the 
" Weder dies noch das " of Eckhart, would be far 
more sure indexes of spiritual humility, and conse- 
quent possession of reality, than the self-satisfied 
and half-halting dictates of an Agnosticism on the 
grounds of Pure Reason, which must destroy know- 
ledge in order to make room for faith. 

5. The Vpanishads and Coniemporayy Thought . — 
The comparison of Upanishadic Philosophy ^vith 
Kant suggests the parall^sm, in a number of points, 
of the philosopliical thought of the Upanishads with 
the tendencies of Contemporary Thought, Time was 

2 
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when Upanishadic Philosophy was compared with 
the doctrine of Plato and Parmenides ; time was yet 
again when it was compared with the philosophies of 
Kant and Schopenhauer ; we, however, who live in 
the world of Contemporary Thought can scarcely afiord 
to neglect its parallelisms with the tendencies of the 
thinking world of to-day. Anybody who will take 
the trouble to read the argument of the present work 
will see how very provocative of thought it would be 
for one who is interested in the tendencies of con- 
temporarj’ phiiosopliy. Here, in the Upanishads, wc 
have doctrines of Absolute Monism, of Personalistic 
Idealism, of Pluralism, of Solipsism, of Self-realisation, 
of the relation of Intellect to Intuition, and so forth, — 
doctrines which liava dirided the philosophic world 
of to-day. Had it not been for the fact that Com- 
parative Pliilosophy, like a virpn consecrated to God, 
bears no fruit, tlie parallelism of Upanishadic Pliilosophy 
rvith the tendencies of Contemporaiy Tliought svould 
have even inrated a volume on Comparative Philosophy. 
^V'hat wo. however, would much rather like to have 
is a constructive than a comparative philosophy. 
With the advance of knowedge and with the innumer- 
able means for communication and intcrcliange of 
Uiought, the whole world is being made one, and 
the body of Western philosophers could ill afford to 
neglect the s>-stems of Indian pliilosophy, nnd more 
particularly the Upanisliads. Tlic same problcons 
which at the present day divide a Bradley from n 
Bosanquet, a Ward from a Koyce. a Pringle-Pattison 
from a McTaggart, also divided the Upanishadic pliiloso- 
plicrs of andent times. Here we have the same con- 
flict of views about the relation lietweep the Abso- 
lute and the Individual, the nature of Immortality, 
the problem of Appearance, and the Kotm of liuman 
conduct. Tlie ('fair vi/af, which, in Bergson wears 
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notjnuch more than a physiological aspect, appears 
in Aruni ( Chh. VI. xi ) as a great organic force, 
only much more psychologised and spiritualised> 
The pyrainidal depiction of Reality as on the basis 
of Space and Time with the qualitative emergence 
of Life and Mind and Deity in the course of 
evolution, wliich we meet with in Alexander 
and Lloyd Morgan, is present in those old Upani- 
shads only with a stress on the inverted process of 
Deity as the primary existent, from which came 
forth Mind and Life and Space and Time in the course 
of devolution. The very acute analysis of the epis-r 
temology oi Sdit-consciousness, which wc meet with 
in the Upanishads, can easily hold its own against 
any similar doctrine even of the most advanced 
thinker of to-day, thus nullif3dng once for all the in- 
fluence of that ill-conceived and half-thought-out 
bluster of an early European writer on the Upani- 
shads that “ they are the work of a rude age. a de- 
teriorated race, and a barbarous and unprogresssive 
community. Our presentation of the problems of 
Upanishadic philosophy would also lay to rest all the 
charges that are made against it on the supposition 
that it is a block-philosophy and does not allow of 
any differentiation inside it. For is it not a familiar 
charge that we hear made against Indian philosophy, 
that it is all Pantheism, Determinism, Karmism, 
A-moralism, and Pessimism ^ It would be out of place 
here to answer each and all of the charges that have 
been thus made against Indian Philosophy in general, and 
XJpanishadic Philosophy in particular. If our present 
work brings to the notice of these critics the variety 
and wealth of Upanishadic ideas on every conceiv- 
able subject in the domain of philosophy, it should 
have fulfilled its raison d'etre. Tlrus, to say that the 
Upanishads teach only " an unreal morality, or a mere 
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Antinorrtiitnism ”, would entireli' iniss the mark, be- 
cause it would be a flanJc-attack and not dir^ted 
against the main body of Upanishadic doctrine. 
Fjnall}", to say that the Upanishads teach only a 
Pessimism is to entirely miss the tenor of Upanisha- 
dic Philosophy. For the simple reason that there is 
a phase of Pessimism in a certain portion of Upani- 
shadic teaching, it does not follow that all Upanisha- 
die teaching U pesstmi<;tic. It has been cus- 
tomary vith European writers on Indian subjects to 
suppose that all was pessimism and sorrow before tlie 
days of Tagore in India, and that Tagore brought the 
evangel of joy and bliss from the West. It is noth- 
ing of the kind. Tagore *s pliilosophy of joy and 
bliss is only the crest-wave of that great huge ocean of 
blissful existence depicted in Upanishadic pliilosophy. 
If the present book points to any moral, it ts the moral 
of the life of beatific ntsIoh enjoyed at aU times by tlie 
M^'sttc. When Lord Ronaldshay, tliercfore, fixing him* 
self, among other things, on a passage of the Upani- 
5had.s, in liis book on ” India, a Bird s oye-\’iew” 
that pessimism infects the uholc physical and mtcl- 
lectucd life of India, and that the Indian PliUosophcrs 
have never been able to paint any positive pic- 
ture of bliss ( p. 313 ), uiih all due deference to liim 
wc must ask lum to see if the final upshot of Upani- 
shadic Philosophy, as wc have depicted it, would not 
enable !um to reWse his judgment. To the cliaige, 
finally, tliat e^-cn supposing that the Upanishads 
teach a doctrine of bliss, Ihe bliss of the Indian is 
one Uiing and that of lljc Christian another, that 
the one is negative t\lulc the other is positive, 
{ ‘'Upanisliads and Life” pp. 69, 70), ivc may say, 
as against Mr. Urquharl, in the first place, that 
cannot concrive of any bliss being negative, for 
it would be a contradiction in terms, and in tho 
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second place, that this bliss is the same for -all human 
beings whether they live in India or in Europe, 
for where the same intellect and feeling and will have 
been ordained to mankind by God, He has also 
made provision for a like consnmmiation in each 
case. Oldenberg indeed, has the candidness to admit, 
which these critics have not, that the opposite view 
is. at least equally tenable that it should be inconceiv- 
able how the world which is pierced by Brahman 
through and through should ever wear a pessimistic 
aspect (pp. 115-Z16). Let those, however, who wish 
to find sorrow in the Upanishads, find sorrow, and 
those who wish to find bliss, find bliss i 7r«w(£it' 

fiiTpov Sci^^weTros** 


6. The three-'/old purpose of the Work . — As may 
have been noticed from our previous discussion, the 
two chief purposes of the Work with which we have 
been.' hitherto concerned are to put into the hands of 
the Orientalists a new method for treating the pro- 
blems of Indian Philosophy, and into the hands of 
European Philosophers a new material for exercising 
their intellects on. But these are not the only pur- 
poses with which the Work has been written. The 
ultimate purpose of the Work is the spiritual purpose. 
To that end, everything else is subservient. Tune 
and oft have the Upanishads compelled a spiritual ad- 
miration from all Oriental Scholars, both European 
and Indian. Dr. Goldstiicker said that the Upani- 
shads formed the basis of the enlightened faith of 
India. R. C. Dutt, when he read the Upanishads, 
felt a new emotion in his heart, and saw a new 
light before his eyes. Ham Mohan Roy felt his 
whole life transformed when he happened to read 
a , page of the ISa Upanishad flying past 
kincir Pratt regards the Upanishads as essentially 
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a religious rather than a philosophical work. Geden 
acknowledges how all the attempts at religious 
reform in India ha^'e taken their nse from the study 
of the Upatiishads. Mead has gone to the lengtli of 
calling- the Upanishads a World-Scripture- From 
these utterances it may be seen in what high spiri- 
tual esteem the Upanishads liave been lield hy Thin- 
kcre, both of the East and the ^^"est. If we may say 
so \rithout exaggeration, there is no piece of litera- 
ture in the whole realm of Indian Philosophy, except 
possibly the BhagavadgitS, which is so trul5^ religious 
as the Upanishads, and demands from young India 
an intclicctual justification of her faith in the light of 
modem thouglit. Tliosc who have obsen’ed the 
course of tiie development of European tljought 
during the last half ccntniy know how very ntuch it 
owes its existence, its inspiration, and its fulfilment 
to the establishment of the Gifford Lectures. It Is 
a good sign of the times that the Universitj^ of Cab 
culta siiould have risen to the occasion, and been a 
pioneer in establishing Leetttreships by means of 
which n similar ambition iniglit be fnlfiJlcd in India. 
Tlic Upanishads well deserve to constitute a vciy 
important chapter in tlte World *s Philosophy of 
Religion. It will not be possible hurriedly to esti- 
mate tlie contribution W’hicli the Upanishads arc 
likely to make to the formation of tendencies in Con- 
tempor:ir3* Tltought. The trend of the prcr<enf vo- 
lume is to show how all the teachings of Upanishadic 
Philosophy converge towards the realisation of the 
mj'stical goal. We do not ansh to enter here into 
any philosophical disquisition about the nature and 
meaning of Mj’sticism ; nor have wc any desire to 
discuss how the M3’siic critenon of rcnlitj* compares 
with tho=c of the Idealist, the Pmgraatist, tmd the 
Realist. Tlie veradty and the ^^^ility of any meta- 
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taph 5 rsical theory is to be gauged by its power of 
making life more divine, and therefore more ivorth 
while hving. Readers of the last Chapter of this 
volume may feel that, after all, the consummation that 
the Upanlshadic philosophy affords is the realisation of 
the divine in the Individual Soul, and that it is not seen 
there working itself out in the social and political 
affairs of humanity. The practical application of 
the spiritual philosophy was, however, to come later 
on from the Bhagvadgrta, which taught a life of a 
disinterested activism on a spiritual basis, so that the 
divine purpose may come to be realised in the affairs 
of men. It cannot be denied that the Upani- 
shads supply the philosophic foundation upon which 
the BhagavadgltB later on erects its theory of spiri- 
tual activism. In either case, however, the mysti- 
cal motive h 2 is been roost predominant. It would be 
a problem for the Philosophy of the Immediate Fu- 
ture to place Mysticism on a truly philosophical basis. 
Rational Mysticism, which has been hitherto regarded 
as a contradiction in terms, must now be a truism. 
The author shall feel his labours amply rewarded if he 
finds that his exposition of the Upanishadic Philoso- 
phy makes a contribution, however small, to the 
re^sation of this Ideal. 

7. The Academy of Philosophy and Religion and 
its Aims . — ^The present work is the first publication 
of the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, an in- 
stitution which has been recently founded in India 
with the purpose of bringing together all those who 
are interested in a philosophical investigation of the 
problem of God, This aim of the Academy is to be 
achieved primarily by Publications, embodying con- 
tinued and sustained research in all the Pliilosophies 
and Rehgions of the world. There will also 
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be a number of Lectures from time ’ to time on 
behalf of the Academy at great educational centres 
in India, wliich might also help the propagation of 
the cause of the Academy. The present centres of 
the Academy udll be I^oona, Bombay, and 
Nagpur, and so on, while the work of the Acade- 
my ^v^Il be extended to other centres also in course of 
time. The Academy is intended to be an All-India 
Body, the Personnel of whose Council is drawn from 
representatives of all the Universities of India. For 
all those who are interested in the work of the Aca- 
demy of Philosophy and Religion, there wall be an 
Ashram at Nimbal, a Railway Station on the 
M. S. M. Railway in the District of Bijapur^ which 
might be used as an intellectual and spiritual resort. If 
Bacon's maxim may be requisitioned for our present 
purposes, we may say that the Academy must take 
all philosophical and religious knowledge for its pro- 
vince, irrespective of differences of creed, caste, nation, 
or- race. The universal vision which’ must inspire 
the work of the Academy may be made apparent 
from the following quotation from the preamble of 
its Prospectus : " The problem of finding the uni- 

versal in the midst of particulars, the unchanging in 
the midst of change, has attracted the attention of 
every man of vision, whether he be Philosopher or 
Prince. Plato and ^hkarachSiya among Philcsophers, 
A^ka and Akbar among Princes are illustrations, of 
the way in wliicU this universal \dsion has,' been 
sought. Plato is known for nothing so much as .for 
his syncmtic vision of the universal among the parti- 
culars. Safikaraerharya spent a lifetime in seeking to 
know that by knowing whidi everything else comes 
to be knowTi. A&jka, in one of his Rock-Edicts, forbade 
the decrying of other people's faiths, — for in that way 
he said one W'as doing disservice to one’s own faith,-r- 
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and he taught the virtue of Concourse ( Samavaya ); 
Ahbar sought after the universal vision by sum- 
moning a (^uncil of Religion, for perchance, in that 
way, he thought that ‘ that lock whose key had been 
lost might be opened There is a far cry from the 
days of Plato and ^ahkarachar};^, or of Akbar and 
A^ka, to the present day. i^owledge has taken 
immense strides with the growth of time. Scientific 
inventions have enormously enriched the patrimony 
of man. The old order has changed, and a new one 
has taken its place. Nevertheless, the goal of human 
life as well as the means for its attainment have re- 
mained the same. Unquestionably, the search after 
God remains the highest problem even to-day, and 
a philosophical justification of our spiritual life is 
as necessary to-day as it was himdreds of years ago. " 
More information about the Academy could be had 
from the Director of the Academy of Philosophy and 
Religion, Poona Branch, Poona, or, Nimbal, M. S. M, 
Railway, District Bijapur, India. 

8, Patronage for this Volume . — I must express 
my heartfelt gratefulness to the late Shrimant Capt. 
Sir Parashuramrao Bhausaheb Patwardhan, K. C. I. £., 
Chief of Jamkhandi, to whose kind patronage the 
preparation of this volume has been entirely due. 
It is impossible for me to express adequately how 
much I owe to him and to his State, in which I was 
bom and educated, and from which I was sent out 
into the literary world. At a time when the idea of 
free Primary Educaticm was not even mooted in 
British India, Shrimant Appasaheb, the father of the 
late Chief, boldly conceived the idea of makmg even 
Secondary Education free in his Native State. It 
was only becoming in the generous successor of Shri- 
mant Appasaheb to have been so kind in his pa- 

3 
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^tronage of letters as to even voluntarily offer to 
•patronise this among a number of other projected 
publications. It pains me all the more that Shri* 
mant Bhausaheb did not live to see the publication 
of this volume which was brought out under his 
generous patronage. He met a hero ’s death in 
trying to educate a wild tusker, and it is all the more 
to be mourned that he did not live to see the fulfil- 
ment of the projected series of works of which this 
is only the first. It is not too much to say that it 
was the promise of patronage which I received from 
the late Chiefsaheb of Jamkhandi that impelled me 
and my friend Dr. S. K. Belvaltar to approach, 
among others, Lord Ronaldsliay, the late Governor 
of Bengal, who in a previous Convocation address 
had discoursed so ably on the aims of Indian Phi- 
losophy, for sympathy in the cause of the History of 
Indian Philosophy, which was then only recently 
projected. It was the encouragement that we re- 
caved from Lord Ronaldsbay, as well as the keen 
interest which Sir Geoige Lloyd, the late Governor 
of our Presidency, took in our work that enabled us 
to approacli the University of Bombay to extend 
their kind patronage to our projected scheme for a 
History of Indian Philosophy, and we axe glad to 
point out that our University came forth, in the first 
instance, with a generous grant for three Volumes 
in the Series, which %\iU be brought out under their 
patronage in course of time. Tw^o of these Volumes, 
out of a total number of sixteen that have been 
projected, arc now in the Press, and may see the 
light of day before long. 

9. T/ie “ Cofisirucfive ” and ih^ ” Crealive 

Period — The mention of the grant of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay to three volumes in the History of 
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Zeller ’s synthetic presentation of Plato 's philoso- 
phy, the one looking at the Dialogues seriatim^ the 
other in toto. It is needless to add that for the stu- 
dent ot Upanishadic thought, both the volumes are 
equally indispensable, the one only supplementing 
and not at all supplanting the other. ^ 

10. The method followed in this Vplme , — The 
method followed in this presentation of Upanishadic 
Philosophy is, as the name implies, a method of con- 
struction through a systematic exposition of all the 
problems that emerge from the discussion of Upa- 
nishadic thought in their manifold bearings. As 
the alternative title of this work suggests, it is 
also a sj'stematic Introduction to the problems of 
Indian lletaph 3 ^ics. We have already pointed out 
how a systematic study of the Upanishads may serve 
as an excellent introduction to the Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, For long the necessity hsis been felt of 
an adequate text-book for introduction in the cur- 
ricula of our Indian Universities on the subject of 
Indian Philosophy, and it is hoped that this work may 
supply the long-felt want. The aim of the present 
writer has been to group tc^cther all the different 
theories that have been advanced in the Upanishads 
under suitable headings such as Cosmogony, Psy- 
chology, Metaphysics, EtJiics, and Mysticism in their 
logical sequence, and to make an attempt at envi- 
saging his own p>oint of view through a developmental 
exposition of these problems. The writer is only 
too aware of the value attaching to an objective pre- 
sentation of philosophical problems, and it is for 
reason that his own. point of view has never been de- 
liberately stated throughout the Volume ; but anybody 
who will take the trouble of following the full se- 
quence of the logical argument of the volume will see 
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what elements of constructive thought the writer has 
to offer. Such a method of presentation is not new, 
to Western Scholars, and has been ably illustrated 
in Pringle-Pattison’s “Idea of God” published during 
recent years. The aim of the present writer, as may 
become apparent from a study of the work, has been 
to prepare the way for a deliberate formulation of his 
own thought on the problems of Metaphysics, which, 
God willing, he hopes to achieve in a forthc^ing 
publication of the Academy on " The Pathway to 
God 


11. Thanks . — ^To Dr. Brajendranath Seal, Wce- 
Chancellor of the University of Mysore. I must ex- 
press my most heartfelt thanks for the very kind 
trouble he took in reading through the typescript 
of this volume at his usual lightning speed, and in 
making important suggestions. To Prof. K. N. 
Dravid, M. A., of the Willingdon College, Sangli, I 
am most indebted for reading the whole volume 
■with me before it was sent to the Press, as 
well as for suggesting improvements. Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar has laid me under deep obligatrons by al- 
lowing me to quote in this work a passage or two 
from our joint Volume on the Creative Period of 
Indian Philosophy, as well as for help in other 
respects. I am also indebted to my friend Prof. R. 
Zinrmermann, S. J., of St. Xavier's College, Bom- 
bay, for having looked through this Preface, as well 
as in hardng checked the Bibliographical Note 
which occurs at the end of the volume. I must 
express my most heartfelt thanks to my nephew. Prof. 
N. G. Dainle, M. A., of Fergusson College, Poopa, 
who has helped me ranch by looking through a larger 
part of the proofs of this volume. I must also thank 
my youitg friend, Mr. R. D. Wadekar, B. A., for his 
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very conscientious help in discussing tlie Upanishadlc 
Bibliography with me, as well as in looking through 
certain proofs of the Volume. Also, I must express 
my obligations to my former pupils, and now Pro- 
fessors, V, S. Gogate, M. A., and K. V. Gajendra- 
gadkar, M. A., of the Arts ColJ^e, Nasik, for having 
helped me in the General Index and the Upanishad 
Index respectively. The untiring efforts of my pupil 
and friend, Mr, G. IC. Sane, M. A,, in the preparation 
and final disposition of the General Index deserve all 
commendation. The constant, day-to-day, cheerful 
help which my stenographer Mr. S. K. Dharmadhi- 
kari has extended to me, as well as his indefatigable 
diligence and resolve to stick to his guns through 
thick and thin, can never be adequately praised. 
The zealous and constant interest which Dr. N. G. 
Sardesai, Manager of the Oriental Book Agency, 
Poona, has evinced in this w'ork cannot be praised 
too highly. Mr. Nanasaheb Gondbalekar, the Pro- 
prietor of the Jagaddhitechu, Press, Poona, has 
not spared himself, bis Press, and his men 
for turning out this Volume in the fashion in which 
it is offered to the public. There are also a few 
other persons to be thanked. But as their interest 
in this Volume is spiritual, it > behoves me, in 
the manner i of the Kenopanishad, to leave their 
names’ unmentioned, • ** To gild refined gold, to 
paint the lily, To throw a perfume on the violet .... 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess ”, 


R, D . Rakade. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BACKGROUND OF UPANISHADIC 
SPECULATION. 


I. In the History of Indian Thought, every revi- 
val of the study of the Upani- 


Xhe Significance of 
the Study ol the XJpa- 
nlshada. 


shads has synchronised with a 
great religious movement. When, 


about two thousand four hundred 


years ago, the author of the BhagavadgftS tried for 
the first time to synthesise the truths of Upanishadic 
philosophy in that immortal Celestial Poem, it was 
evidently with the desire of giving a new impulse to 
religious thought and thus lajdng the foundations of a 
truly mjf^tical religion which should prove the 
guiding light of all mystical activities for ages to 
come. Then, about twelve hundred years later, when 
for a second time the architectonic builders of Vedantic 


philosophy came to construct their Systems of Reality 
out of the material placed at their disposal by the 
Upanishadic Seers, there was again witnessed a phe- 
nomenon of a new religious revival, this time the 
religious revival taking the shape more of an intellect- 
ual than, of a purely mystical religion. In the 
twentieth century to-day, after the lapse of another 
twelve hundred j^ears, under the impact of Western 
ch*i3isation and \A^eslem culture, supported by the 
infinite progress of modem science and an all-round 
study of the philosophies and religions of the world, 
we in India, who are the inheritors of a great spiritual 
past that has been left fousbyoiii Upanishadic anccs- 
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tors, stand face to face wth a very difficult jiroblem, 
namely, that of reconciling m 5 .*st!cism ^vith intellect- 
nalism in such a way that any thought-construction 
that we might put forth on the basis of the eternal 
truths of Atmanic experience suggested to us by the 
Upanishads, might harmoniously synthesise the claims 
of Science and Philosoplij* and Religion, so that our 
philosophical view of reality may not be disturbed 
but may only be supported by the advance of medern 
science, and both our scientific and philosophic views 
be made to redound in such a way tf> the glor^’ of God 
that " the highest link of Katurc’s chain may only 
be seen to be tied to (he foot of Jupiter's chair." The 
presesit writer Ix'hevcs tliat the Upani^hads are capa- 
ble of giving UP a view of icality which \Nould satisfy 
the ‘scientific, the philosophic, as veil ns the religious 
aspirations of man ; because they give us a view vluch 
may be seen to be supported by a direct, first-hand, 
intuitive, mystical experience, which no science can 
impeach, wiiicli all philosophy may point to as the 
ultimate goal of its endeavour, and which may be seen 
at once to be the immanent trutli in the various forms 
of religion which only quarrel because tlicy cannot 
converge. 

2 . It would be interesting to trace in a very brief 
outline the relation of these 
the texts " called tlii' Upa- 

nishads to the earliest poetry of 
the Arjan race, namely the Kigvcdn, which must be 
regarded nsliaving preceded them l>y a period of over 
a thousand years. In the first place, w’c must note 
that the Rigveda is a great hymnology to the personi- 
fied forces of nature, and thus represents the eailiest 
phase in the evolution of religious consciousness, 
namely, the objective phase of religion. The Upani- 
shads, on the other hand, mark the subjective phase 
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of relJgion. There are no h5rmns to gods or goddesses 
of nature in the Upanishads, but on the contrary, 
they contain a scientific searcli for the Substratum 
uiideiljdng the phenomenal forces of nature. There are 
neitlier any offeiings of praj'crs to gods in the Upa- 
nishads, nor is there visible, throughout the Upani- 
shadic period, any inordinate fear of tlie wrath oi these 
natural forces personified as gods- In other words, 
we may say that as we go from the Vcdic period to 
the Upanishadic period, there is visible at every stage 
the process of a transference of interest from God to 
Self. When the individual Self has become the uni- 
versal Self, when, in short, the Atman has been re- 
alised, whom and what may anybody fear ? For 
whom and what may any offerings be made ? For 
whom and what may anybody pray to divinity ? In a 
word, we may say, that as we pass from the Vedas to 
the Upanishads, we pass from prayer to philosophy, 
from hymnology to reflection, from henotheistic poly- 
theism to monotheistic mysticism. Then, secondly, 
wc must not fail to notice the progress that was 
already being made towards the conceptions of cos- 
mogony even in ceitain h>mns of the Rigvrda itself. 
If we ]ust take into account siicli a hynm as Kigveda 
X. 88, where the seer inquires wliat \v<is tlie “ hyle " 
out of which the heavens and the eaith weie built 
eternally fiim and what it was upon which the Crea- 
tor stood when he upheld the worlds, or yet again 
hymns like X. 5 and X 27, where the conceptions of 
Being and Not-being in a cosmological sense aie being 
already broached, or even that famous agnostic hjmiTi 
of creation X. 129, where the primal e.vistent is 
declared as being superior to both Being and hot- 
being and where the cognisant activity of the Cieatoi 
himself is called in question, w’e may sa3'' that a begin- 
ning was made even at this Rig^^edic period of th* 
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real philosophical impulse which passing through the 
Brahmanic period was to gather force at the beginning 
of the Upanishadic period. Tliirdly, from the psy- 
chologica] point of view, we may tJjat ^vJjjJc the 
Rigveda may be regarded as a great work of emotion 
and imagination, the Upanishads may be regarded 
as a work of ' thought and reason. Tliere are many 
passages in the Rigveda, especially in the hjTnns to 
Varuna, which fiave a close analog^' to the devotional 
psalms of the Bible botl) in point of language and 
ideas — passages which are rarely to be met with in 
the literature of the Upanishads ; on the other hand, 
in the Upanishads, we have more or less the coolness 
of intellectual argument exhibiting itself in a system- 
atic search after the Ultimate Reality. Thus it hap- 
pens that while there are to be met with in the Rigi^eda 
many hymns which express the meek submission of 
the suppliant devotee asking for gracious forgiveness 
from a divinity which is the creation of his o^vn imagi- 
nation* the Upanishads say in bold terms: “ Seek not 
favour from any such divinity ; reality is not the divi- 
nity which you are worshipping — itedarnyad idavt rtpa- 
saU ; the guardian of order is not outside ; natural 
and moral order does not come from without ; if 
springs from the Atman, ^yho is the s3mthGs5s of both 
outside and inside, who is veritably the ballast of 
nature, who is the unshakable bund that prevents 
the stream of e.Nistcncc from flowing recklessly as 
it lists.*' 

3- When we pass from the age of the Rigveda to 
The Upanishad* tlic age of Jhe Atharvaveda, we 

and the AtharVaveda. pasS frOUl thc universC of hjITins 

to t!ie universe of incantations. Goblins, ghosts, sorcer- 
ers, uitches, diseases and death, take the place of thc 
ped of thunder, the god of rdin, the god of celestial and 
terrestrial fire, the god and goddess of light. The 
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Atharvaveda is veritably a store-house of the black 
art of the ancients. There is no doubt some relieving 
feature to the Mantrasastra of the Atharvaveda, 
when auspicious chaims take the place of destructive 
charms. But the general impression ^vhich the Athar- 
vaveda leaves upon our mind is that^ of the blood- 
suckingactivity of the ghoulish demon which saps the 
fountains of both devotion and reason, and leaves us 
in the arid wastes of witcheries and incantations. It 
is a far cry from the Atharyp.veda to the Upanishads. 
The two are almost as poles apart. No doubt there 
can be found in the Athar\'aveda some sort of philo- 
sophical reflection as in the hymns to Kala xix. 53-54, 
nor can we say that the Upanishads contain no trace 
whatsoever of the Atharvic influence so far as incan- 
tations and charms are concerned, but the general 
distinction is quite clear, that when we pass from the 
Atharvaveda to the Upanishads, we pass from the 
domain of incantations to the domain of philosophy. 
We must not forget, however, to mention the few 
blemishes on Upanishadic thought that are to be 
found in the Brihad§ranyaka and the Kaushitaki, 
which show the influence of a degraded order of cus- 
toms even in the rejgn of philosophy When as in 
Brihadaranyaka vi. 4 we read of helps towards secu- 
ring the love of a woman, or the destruction of the 
lover of a wife, or the fulfilment of the desire for pro- 
creation, or yet again when in Kaushit aki ii, we read 
of means for the magical obtainment of a rich treasure, 
or securing the love of any man or woman, or yet 
again of charms whicl^ may prevent the death of child- 
ren during one’s life-time, or finally of the " Baiva 
Parimara ” taught in that XJpanishad by means of 
which the enemies die round about us as the effect of 
the charms exercised against tliem, we have to re- 
member that these are the only specimens of blemishes 
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ajjainst the barren and empty formalism of the Brah- 
mana literature. While, in one passage, the ]\fundaka 
tells us that the only towards securing the goal 
of human lile consists in blindly folfowng the routine 
of sacnlicial and ritualistic works enjoined upon us 
by our ancestors (S. T. a), in another passage closely 
following upon the one ’whicli we are discussing, we 
are told that "Sacrifices are like those unsteady 
boats on the ocean of life which may take one at any 
time to the bottom of the sea. Those who regard 
sacrifices as the highest good of human life, go again 
and again fiom old age to death. Living in the 
midst of daikncss, these soi disant wise men move 
about to ami fro like blind men led by the Mind. 
They legaul themselves as having reached the goal of 
their life even while living in the midst of ignorance. 
Full of desire, they fall down from theii places in the 
heavens as soon as their merit is exhausted. Think- 
ing that sacniice is the highest end of human life, they 
cannot imagine that there is any other end. Having 
enjoyed in the heavens the reward of tlieir good 
works, they descend down to this world, or to a 
lower uorld still. It is only those wlio practise pen- 
ance and faith in a forest, who tranquil their passions, 
lead the life of knowledge and live on alms, — it is 
only tliesc that go to the immortal Atman by the 
door-way ol the Sun*' (S. i. b). The Upanishads 
which stand for knowledge as against the Bralimani- 
cal philosophy ol works \cry rarely exhibit evm this 
halting attitude towards ritualism to be met with in 
the Mundaka. Their general tone is to tiy^ to find out 
the philosophical end of human life. Even so early 
as at the time of the Cbhandogya, the efficacy of the 
” inner sacrifice '* had come to be definitely recogni- 
sed : " Our real sacrifice consists in making oblations 
to the Prana within us. One who docs not know 
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this inner sacnfiee, e^'^en if he were io go in for a formal 
sacrifice, throw's oblations merely on asiies* On the 
other hand, he who knows this inner sacrifice is re- 
lieved of lus sins as snrely as wool is burnt in a flame 
of fire. Knowing this inner sacrifice, even if a man 
were to do acts of charity for a ChandSla, he may 
verily be regarded as having sacrificed to the Univer- 
sal Soul ** (S. 2 . a). The Kaushltaki again tells us 
definitely, referring probably to the custom at the 
time of the Aranyakas to perform acts of mental 
sacrifice, that the ancient sages did not go in for a 
formal sacrifice knowing that an endless sacrifice w'as 
going on all the while within themselves (S. 2 . b). 
We thus see bow the Brahmanical idea of sacrifice 
comes to be modulated In the daj's of the Upanishads 
so as ultimately to be entirely transformed into a 
new conception of sacrifice altogether — that of a 
mental sacrifice — which is helpful to the process of 
the acquisition of spiritual knowledge. On the whole, 
it may not be untrue to say that the futility of works 
was definitely recognised at the time of the Upanishads 
which tried to substitute a philosophy of knowledge 
for the Brahmanical philosophy of works. 

5- The Vedas, the Brahmanas and the Upanishads 
. , ^ • .i have all of them been recognised 

from limes unmemonal as "Sruti 
or Revelation. Let us try to find out what the real 
meaning of this expression is. It has been customary 
among all icligious to reganl their basal works as 
being revealed to them by God. Some regard their 
religious works as having been rei'ealed to them in 
the midst of light and thunder, eitiier from without 
or within. Others regard them as ha\TJ3g been deliver- 
ed to them in the form of significant sounds* In this 
way have the Bible and the Koran, like the Vedas 
and the Upanishads, been regarded as revelations of 
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God to man. The real meaning of Revelation seems to 
the present writer to be not any external message 
delivered to man from without, but a divine afflatus 
springing from within, the result of inspiration through 
god-intoxication. It was for tljis reason that St. Paul 
said that it was not he hut God that spoke through 
him. It was for this reason that Jesus Christ advised 
his disciples to take no thought as to what they were 
going to speak, but that they should speak straight- 
way and then God would speak through them. It was 
for this reason likewise that Plato explained in his Ion 
the origin of poetical composition through the afflatus 
of §od~intoxicaticin : “ The authors of those great 

poems do not attain to excellence through the rules of 
any art, but they utter their beautiful melodies of 
verse in a state of inspiration, and, as it were, pos- 
sessed by a spirit not their own. Thus the composers 
of l5rrical poetry create those admired songs of theirs 

in a state of divine insanity Thus every rhapsod- 

ist or poet is exceUent in proportion to the extent 

of his participation in the divine influence, and the 
degree in which the Muse itself has descended on him. 

And thus it appears to me that these 

transcendent poems are not human, as the work of 
men, but divine, as coming from God." This pas- 
sage gives us a very good account of the way in which 
all poetiy, and likewise, all philosophy worthy of 
the name comes to be produced. It was in this way 
that we may say that the Vedic seers composed their 
hymns, and the Upanishadic philosophers set forth 
intellectual arguments. It is futile to discuss, as the 
Naiyayikas and the Mlmajiasakas later discussed, as 
to whether the Vedas and the Upanishads are “ apau- 
rusheya or “ paurusheya." The Naiyayikas main- 
tained that these works were “ paunisheya*', that is, 
composed by God. The Mlmarhsakas, on the lOther 
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hand, believing In the eternity of sound, said that 
they were " apaurusheya", that is, they were com- 
posed neither by man nor by God, but that, in the form 
of sounds in which they have come down to us. they 
existed from all eternity. As contrasted with both 
these schools, the VedsJntins maintain that the Vedas 
and the Upanishads are '* apaurusheya ”, in the 
sense that they were inspired by God — furushapra- 
ydinam vina prakalihkuta. This last meaning of the 
word ‘1 apaurusheya " comes quite close to the mean- 
ing which we have tried to assign to the word Revela- 
tion : and thus we may see how the Vedas and the 
Upanishads must, like the basal literature of all other 
religions, be regarded as having been composed by 
seers in a state of god-intoxication. 

6. Let us see what the Upanishads themselves 
have got to say on the question 
of the meaning that we have 
assigned to the term Revelation. 
The BnhadSranyaka tells us that " the Rigveda, the 
Yajurveda, the Samaveda and the Athaiv 5 hgirasa 
have all of them been breathed forth by that great 
Primeval Being ; likewise also have all history, all 
mythology, all sciences, all Upanishads, all poems, all 
aphorisms and all the commentaries thereon been 
breathed forth by that Great Divinity*' (S. 3.). It is 
important to remember that thfe Upanishadje passage 
classes the Vedas and the Upanishads on the one 
hand, with History and Mythology on the other, as 
being breathed forth by God. Now nobody has re- 
garded the Histories and theMjrthoIogies as “^ruti*’ 
or Revelation, even though the Vedas and the Upani- 
shads have been so regarded, and yet the Upanishadic 
passage classes the two together as being the result 
of the breathing forth of God, The only meaning, it 
seems to us, that we can assign to the above passage 


Tbe Upaniibadlc 
■rUw «l RevclatiMi. 
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is that all these great works» whether we take the 
Vedas and the Upanishads on the one hand, or History 
and Mythology on the other, may he regarded as 
having been due to the inspirational activity of God 
in the minds of those who composed them. It was not 
the writers of these works that were the authors of 
them, but it was the Divinity within them that was 
responsible for their production. We thus have 
the TJpanishadic view of the Upanishads as the 
result of the inspirational activity of God, the 
philosophers to whom they are attributed "having 
served merely as instruments for the display 
of this activity. This is a sort of a new Upanishadic 
Occasionalism, where the Seer or the Sage serves merely 
as an occasion for the creative activity of God. Thus, 
when the sage Sveta^vatara said, that the Upanishad, 
which is named after him, was revealed to him through 
the power of his penance and the grace of God {S. 4. a), 
and yet again when the sage Triiahku uttered his 
vedSnuvachana, which expression might be understood 
to mean either a " post-illuminational " discourse, or 
one which was ** in consonance with his mystical 
illumination *' (S. 4. b), they are supporting the view 
of the meaning of Revelation which we have taken 
above. There is yet again a second view which im- 
plies more or less a human participation in the trans- 
mission, if not in the composition, of these revealed 
texts, when, as in the Isa and the Kena Upanishads, 
we are made aware of a continuity of philosophical 
tradition which had come do^vn to the days of the 
Upanishads (S. 5. a). In the Chhandogya Upanishad,. 
likewise, we are told that Sages of old were careful to 
leam spiritual wisdom from their Teachers, for fear 
that when these Teachers had departed, there would he 
nobody li\dng who would fell them what could not be 
otherwise heard, what could not be otherwise thought, - 
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what could not be otherwise kno^^^l ” (S. 5. b). Finally, 
we have in the Bnhadaranyaka a strange view of 
the genesis of Revelation, ^vhen we are told that the 
Rigveda, the Yajurveda and the Samaveda were all 
of them produced by the God of Death,*^ who having 
coupled himself with a wife of his owti creation, 
namely Speech, produced the above-mentioned Vedas 
along wth all men and cattle from his union (S. 6) — a 
view which is quixotic enough for philosophical pur- 
poses, unless we understand it aa having an anthropo- 
logic Value, and as being the remnant of an old 
mythological ^vay of thought which is to be found in . 
plenty in most Brahmanical as well as. in some Upani- 
sbadic literature. On the whole, it may not be untrue 
to say that the Upanishads are regarded by the Upa- 
nishads themselves as being the work of the inspira- 
tional activity of God in the human mind. 

7. HaNang cleared the Upanishadic view of reve- 

Chronoioctoi .r- lotion, let US tiy to arrange in a 
rwfiera^nt Q* uieupa. chronological order the Upani- 
nubads. sbads xvhich arc going to be the 

subject-matter of the present Volume. It must be 
remembered at the outset that we must make a clear; 
dUnsion between the Old Upanishads and the New 
Upanishads, the Old batch comprising the Thirteen 
Upanishads- to be enumerated presently, while the 
New Upanishads contain such of the remaining Upa- 
nishads as can be proved to be authentic by higher 
literary criticism. The four Upanishads which Dr. 
Schrader has discovered recently, namely, the Bash- 
kala, the Chh^aleya, tlie Arsheya and the 
will not concern us in the present Volume, because 
their authenticity has not j*et been imiv’Crsally ac- 
cepted. The ^lahatiarayanopanishad has also been 
recently proved to be obviously of a later date, and 
, hence it cannot be included in our Older batch of 
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the Upanishads. Tho Thirteen Upanishads, which 
will be the subject-matter of the present Volume, 
may be arranged according to the order of the Muktika 
canon as I^a,^Kena, Katha, Fra^na, iVTundaka, 5 Ian- 
dukya, Taittirlya, Aitareya, Chhandogya, Brihada- 
ranyaka, SvetaSvatara, Kaushttaki and Maitri, This, 
however, is an order which does not take the chrono- 
logical sequence of the Upanishads into account, and 
it thus becomes necessary in the light of modem 
literary criticism and a histoiico-philological evalua- 
tion of the Upanishads to arrange them in proper 
diroilological perspective. The problem has been so 
thoroughly treated hy us elsewhere that it would be re- 
dundant to go over once more into the problem of 
the chronological arrangement of these Upanishads. 
We shall merely content ourselves with mentioning the 
conclusions that have been arrived at. * Considering 
the Upanishadic age to have been placed somewhere 
between 1200 B. C., and 600 B C., it becomes necessary 
to distribute the Upanishadic literature into chronolo- 
gical periods within the genera! limits that have been 
so fixed. Various tests have been employed as to the 
chronological arrangement of these Upanishads. (1) The 
language, the style, the vocabulary, the inflection and 
other grammatical peculiarities are one obvious test 
for determining the age of an Upanishad ; but this 
cannot be a final test, because an old Upanishad may 
have been written in a fairly lucid style, while a newer 
Upanishad may have been composed in an almost 
archaic style. (2) Nor is the distinction between prose 
and verse a sufficient criterion for the chronological 
arrangement of the Upanishads. It seems to have 
been taken for granted ty critics like Deussen that 
the oldest of these Upanishads were written in prose,, 
that others which followed them were written .in 
verse, and that a few others that remained came to 
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be written in prose again. This is a gratuitous 
assumption which in the light of modem criticism 
does not seem to hold much water. (3) A third test, 
namely that of a successive elaboration of detail, is a 
fairly good test though it is not absolutely conclusive. 
Thus it may not be entirely incorrect to find the 
chronological order of certain Upanishads according 
to the elaboration of detail of the story of the "'War 
ofthe Senses "as found in them. This story occurs in 
the Chhandogya, the Brihadaranyaka, the Aitareya, 
the Kaushitald and the Prasna Upanishads, and it 
must be legitimate to argue for the precedence or 
sequence of any of these Upanishads according to the 
elaboration of the detail of the story. (4) A fourth 
and a more difficult test, namely that of a regular 
ideological development, is not %rithout its use. Thus, 
for example, the development of the idea of the rela- 
tion of the **T\vo Souls," the Individual Soul and the 
Universal Soul, which occurs in the Kathopanishad, 
the Mundakopanishad and the ^vetsivataropani- 
shad could be regarded as a legitimate test for the 
chronological sequence of these Upanishads in that 
order, inasmuch as in the story of the Kathopauishad 
the two Souls are regarded as being on a par with each 
other as enjoying equally the fruits of their action, 
while in the Mundaka only one is described as tast- 
ing of the fruits of action, the other being de- 
scribed simply as an on-looker, while .finally in the 
6 vet 3 ivatara an addition is made to the con- 
ception in the ^lundaka, namely that of the unborn 
Prakrit!, consisting of the three qualities, the 
red, the white and the black, which the Individual 
Soul enjoys, but which the Universal Soul leaves ofi 
(S. 7). (5) A fifth test, which is only a particular casa 

of the last test, hut which deserv'es separate mention 
on account of the importance it has attained at the 
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hands of certain modem writers^ especially Prof. 
Keith, centres itself round the development of the idea 
of Transmigration in the Upanishads. Just as a 
similar attempt has been made in regard to the chro- 
nological arrangement of the Dialogues of Plato on 
the basis of the development of the doctrine of Ideas 
as found in them, similarly, an attempt is here 
made to find out the chronological sequence of the 
Upanishads on the basis of the development of the 
idea of Transmigration. It must be remembered, 
however, that this test comes very often to base itself 
upon negations, instead of positive assertions. Ab- 
sence of the idea of Transmigration does not neces- 
sarily prove the priority of an Upanishad, because, it 
may be, that the idea may not form the subject- 
matter of that Upanishad, while the Upanishad itself 
may not be amenable to the postulation of that idea. 
Prof, Keith has argued, and many others have fol- 
lowed him in saying, that the Aitareya Aranyaka, 
especially in its older pordon, must be regarded as 
very old indeed, because the idea of Transmigration 
does not occur in it. These writers seem to argue in 
a circle, because they hold that the older portion of the 
Aranyaka must be separated from the newer portion 
on account of the absence of the idea of Transmigra- 
tion in it, and then they say that the idea of Trans- 
migration must be regarded as late because it does not 
occur in the older portion. Now even supposing that 
we can succeed in making a division between the 
older portion and the newer portion of the Aitareya 
Arapyaka, the absence of the idea of Transmigration 
in the older portion can be regarded as no argument 
foi its chmonological severance from the newer por- 
tion ; while it is necessary to remember that the Fifth 
Chapter of the Second Section of the Aitareya Aranya- 
ka does definitely assert the fact of Transmigration 
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when it describes a man as veritably coining to life 
after death — a fact which it calls his ** third birth 
(6) Finally, the only test which may be regarded as 
being absolutely definite about the chronological 
arrangement of the Upanishads is that of inter>quota- 
tion, Thus'we may say that the Taittirlya is definite- 
ly later than the Bnhadaranyaka, inasmuch as the 
Taittirlya refers to the Brihadaranyaka in the very 
words in which this latter Upanishad states the doc- 
trineoi quintuple existence (S. 8). But this test can 
have no universal significance because we find only few 
definite inter-quotations among the Upanishads. More- 
over,- if we lust take into account the difierent strata 
of composition in the various Upanishads, and divide 
each of the Upanishads according to the sub-units of 
which it may be composed, the problem of a general 
chronological arrangement of these sub-units becomes 
a hard one indeed , but if we make ah the allowance 
that we can for the existence of these strata in the 
Upanishads, and ludge of the Upanishads as a whole, 
we may say that the Thirteen Upanishads, which we 
have mentioned above and which ^vlli form the theme 
of our present Volume, may be classed together into 
the following five different groups 

I. Brihadaranyaka and Chhandogya- 
II. I^a and Kena* 

' III. Aitareya, Taittirlya and KaushJtaki. 

' ' IV. Katha, Mundaka and Svetadvatara. 

V. Prasna, Maitri atid Mandukya. 

A study of the Bnliadaranyaka and the Chhandogya 
may easily lead us to regard them as belon^ng to the 
oldest group of the Upanishads. Even though they 
may be seen to consist of several sub-units, on the 
whole we may say that they belong to the oldest 
group.. The Upanbhads in group II, namely I&i and 
Kena, it is customary to relegate to a comparatively 
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' late period ; but tbe language, the sentiment and the 
archaic tone of the Isa, especially the common ma- 
terial it has with the Brihadaranyaka and the Kena, 
which latter may be placed almost in the same category 
avith it, may be regarded as constituting the second 
group. Of group IH, the Aitareya must be regarded 
as an old Upanishad, but not necessaril5' as the oldest 
simply for the reason that has been adduced, namely, 

. that it belongs to the earliest Veda, the Rigveda. 
The Taittiriyagoes in the same group with the Aitareya, 
while the Kaushitaki, even though it may be regarded 
as on the whole an unoriginal Upanishad, still in the 
parts which belong to it properly, may be classed 
along with the Aitareya and the Taittirlya to consti- 
tute gioup nr. Group IV is quite definite. The 
Mundaka comes after the Katha, and the ^veta^va- 
tara comes after the Mun^aka, and even though there 
is an evident archaism in the SvetSivatara and a clear 
sub-division of it into the first chapter on the one 
hand, and the other chapters on the other, on the 
whole it may be said to bring up the rear among 
these great poetical Upanishads Of group V, the 
Pra^na which forms quite a prc-conceived unity 
entirely unlike the other Upanishads, must be re- 
garded as belonging to the latest group ; the Maitri 
whose vocabulary is quite peculiar to itself and which 
has evidently two or more definite strata in it, must, 
on account of its mythological and astronomical re- 
ferences, be regarded as coming quite near to the time 
when the Pauranika tradition began ; ^ri^iIe the jM5n- 
dukya, which may be said to develop the thought of 
the Maitri itself in certain respects, namely, in postu- 
lating three and a half tnortr, while the Maitri postu- 
lates only tliree, of the sj'mbol Om, as well as on ac- 
count of its aphoristic method of thought-presenta- 
tion, may be regarded as bring the last of the Older 
3 
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batch of the Upanishads. It would be hard to determine 
the exact date of the composition of any of these 
Upanishads ; but the upward and the lower limits of 
the whole Upamshadic period may be fixed wthout 
much difficulty as being between xsoo and boo B.C., 
and the later Upanishads of the above canon may be‘ 
seen to be dovetailed into that next period of Indian 
Thought, when Buddhism was germinating in India, 
when the Samkhya and the Yoga were being syste- 
matised, and when the Bhagavadgita was being com- 
posed to finally hush the voice of the materialist 
and the atheist by synthesising the points of theistic 
significance in the Samkhj’a and the Yoga, and by 
gathering together the red-letter pieces of Upamshadic 
philosophy and welding them all up together into a 
theistic-mystic poem — ^the pattern of many similar 
imitations in days to come. 

• S. It would be necessary for us to review briefly 
the contents of the various Upanl* 
Tbe BrlbadanuiTaka. ^ arranged chronologically 

in the above outline, and to set forth in a brief waj' the 
main points of interest in those Upanishads from the 
philosophical point of view. A full analj’sis of the 
Upanishads is neither possible nor desirable in this 
place, but we refer our readers to our History of 
Indian Philosophy Vol. II. for a full account of the 
contents of them. In order, however, that our 
readers may understEind and appreciate the problem- 
by-problem treatment of the Upanishads in the succeed- 
ing chapters of this work, it would be necessaiy for us 
-to introduce them briefly to the contents of the various 
Upanishads. We may begin by an analysis of the 
Brihadaranyaka. This Upantshad contains six chap- 
‘ters, of which the second, the third and the fourth 
'are alone of philosophical consequence, tlic others con- 
-tainingjphilosophical matters inteispersed with much 
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miscellaneous reflection* In the first chapter, we have 
a good description of the Cosmic Person considered 
as a sacrificial horse ; then we pass to the theory 
of Death as the " archS " of all things : and then we have 
a parable in proof of the supremacy of Prana, which 
is followed by a number of creationist myths put 
together at random. Tn the second chapter, we have 
the famous conversation between Gargya, the proud 
Brahmin, and Ajatasatru, the quiescent Kshatriya 
king. It is in this chapter likewise that we are intro- 
duced for the first time to the great sage Yajnavalkya, 
who IS making a partition of his estate between his 
tvives, as well as to the sage Dadhyach Atharvana 
whose philosophical teaching wc shall consider at a 
later stage in this chapter. The sage Yajfiavalkya, to 
whom we are introduced in chapter two, becomes the 
prominent figure of chapters three and four, and just 
as in chapter two we see him discoursing with his 
^vife Maitreyl, similarly in chapter three wc see him 
discoursing with a number of philosophers in the court 
of king Janaka, and in chapter four ^\^th king Janaka 
himself. The philosophical teacliings of Yajnavalkya 
we shall consider somewhat later ; but it would be 
necessary for us here to say something about his per- 
sonality. An irascible philosopher by nature, as may 
be seen from the fate to which ho subjects ^akalj’a 
w’ho was disputing with liim in the court of king 
Janaka, he seems nevertheless to possess the kindness 
of humaji feelings, especially in his relations ^^ith his 
nife MaitreyT. Given to bigamy, he nevertheless 
maintains a strict spiritual relation with Maitrc^d, 
while Katyayanl, his other wife, he regards merch* as 
a woman of the world and prizes accordingly. Ad- 
umbrating as he does liis doctrine of immanence to 
Gargl ^Yhen she torments Iiim with question after 
question, and wanting in diivahy* as he seems to ns 
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a$ l^e proceeds \vithout much ceremony to check her 
philosophic impudence* he nevertheless appears to he 
a'shrewd man, who, when pressed by the sage Jarat- 
karava to some deepest questions, takes him by the 
hand out of the assembly and discourses with him on 
the topic of Karman, and a prudent man likewise 
who gives ad hoc answers to his controversialists, as 
may be seen from the way in which he ritualistically 
disposes of the ritualistic questions of A^vala. A 
eudaemonist by nature, who supposes that the accept- 
ance of presents is not incompatible with the im- 
parting of philosophical knowledge, and therein main- 
taining rather the Sophistic view of wisdom, than 
the Socrafic new that a great spirituaf teacher ntust 
never contaminate himself with the acceptance ^ of 
presents, Ysjhavalkya is, undoubtedly, the greatest 
philosopher of the Upanishadic times, who, by his 
consistent philosophical Idealism and by his thorough- 
going practical Atmanism, may give lessons to many 
a thinker of the present day. King Janaka, who 
seems to be an ardent lover of philosophical and spiri- 
tual wsdom, falls prostrate at the feet of this great 
philosopher, offering him lus kingdom and his pos- 
sessions, which the philosopher scarcely avails IiimseU 
of. Tliis king Janaka figures largely in the third and 
fourth chaptem of tins Upanisbad, in the third chapter 
being only a spectator of the great controversy in his 
court, and in the fourth taking the liberty to learn per- 
sonally from Yajfiavalkya himself, ft is this king 
likewise who is also introduced for a ivhile in the fifth 
chapter of this Upanisbad, which contains many other 
things besides* such as a number of miscellaneous re- 
jections on ethical, cosmological and eschatological 
matters ; while the sixth and the final chapter of 
the Upanishad contains the celebrated parable of the 
sens^, and v'e are introduced to the plilosopher Pra- 
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vahana Jaivali whose celebrated doctrine of "Five 
Fires ” we shall notice below. This last chapter, as has 
been pointed out above, ends with certain supersti- 
tious Brahmanicol practices, and contains, amoiig other 
things, a statement of the genealogical tradition of the 
Upanishad which may be taken for what it is worth. 

9. The Chhandogya, which belongs like the Bri- 
Tto Chtandogya. hadaranyaka to our group I. is an 
Upanishad which does not rise 
to such high literary or philosophical eminence as 
the Brihadaranyaka, even though it is quoted and re- 
ferred to oftener by the later author of the Vedanta- 
sbtras. Chapters six, seven and eight alone are of 
philosophical importance, the others not coming up to 
that level at all. The first and the second chapters are 
merely a ErShmanism redivivm, and if we just 
want to point to portions of the Upanishads in 
which the BrShmaqical liturgy and doctrine exercise 
the greatest amount of influence, we may point to 
the first and second chapters of this Upanishad- 
There is a smail cosmological argument here and 
a little philosophical disquisition there ; on the whole, 
these two chapters contain only such subjects as 
the significance of Om, the meaning, the kind and 
the names of Saman, and the genesis and function of 
Om. There is, however, one very good satirical piece 
towards the end of the first chapter of this Upanishad 
which is worth remarking. It concerns tlie singing of the 
ifanlras with a material end in view. Wc arc told how, 
once upon a time, Baka Dalblijn, or as he was also 
called, Glava Maitreya. had gone to a retired place to 
recite liis Veda, how a white dog appeared before him, 
how a number of other dogs came to tliis dog and 
begged of it to chant certain Iir-mns because they said 
they were lumgiy and by its cliants the uhitc dog 
might procure food /or them, how the white dog told the 
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otlicr do^s that they miglit come to it tlie next morning, 
how Baka Drdbhya, who was intent upon seeing 
what this canine recitation of hymns would be like, 
^vaitednext morning to w'atch the dogs meet together, 
how the dogs, as previously settled, came together 
the next morning, each holding the tail of another in 
its mouth, as the priests do when they walk in proces- 
sion at the time of sacrifice each holding the go%vn of 
the fore-going priest in Jus liand, how when they sat 
do\vn, they began to sing " Hih 1 Om, let us eat, Om, 
let us drink, Om, let the gods procure food for us, 
O t^rd of food, bring food to us, bring it to us, Om." 
This seems to us to be a ridicule poured upon the 
Mantra-singem w^ho went in for their business with the 
desire of obtaining some material end. It seems to us that 
this Canine Chant— the ^auva* ‘Udgltha as it has been 
Called — mayberegardedas a goed invective against the 
Br^hma^ical belief in cxtcmalism, in the interest of the 
assertion of the supremacy of the spiritual end to any 
material end whatsoever. The third chapter of this 
Upanishad contains the famous description of theSun as 
a great bee-hive hanging in space. It also contains ade* 
scription of the GSyatrJ BrShmana-wise, the 6cm fnvis 
of S3.ndilya» u , description of the world as a huge 
chest, the all- too disconnected instruction of Angirasa 
to Krishna w'ho was the soit of Devaki, and finally a 
piece- of. heliolatory, Avith.the mj'tli of the emergence 
ot -the Sun out x»f a huge egg- In the fourth chapter 
we have the philosophy of Raikva, the story of Satya- 
kSma Jsbala and- his mother, and the story of Upa- 
fcosala who in his turn ohtajnsphUosophlcsl wisdom from 
his teacher Satyakamajabala. The fifth chapter con- 
tains the eschatological teacldng of Jaivali. which ia 
identical in substance uatb the account to be found 
in the Briiiadaranyaka, while it also contains the 
famous .synthesis of -thought ; effected by A^vapati 
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Kaikeya out of the six cosmological doctrines ad- 
vanced by the six philosophers who had gone to learn 
wisdom from him. The sixth chapter is evidently the 
best of all the chapters of the Chhandgoya, and we 
have here the highly-strung " identitat ” philosophy of 
Aruni, who establishes an absolute equation between 
individual and universal spirit, for whom, m other 
words, there is no difference between the two at 
Aruni’ is the outstanding personality of the Chhan- 
do-va as Yajnavalkya is of the Brihadaranyaka. 
The Satapatha Brahmana tells us that Aruni w^_ a 
very renoivned sage of_ anitiquity, and that Yajna-. 
valkva was a pupil of Aruni. The philosophy which 
A^ni advances in the 6th chapter of the Chhandogya 
does' really entitle him to that position. So far so 

good: but it seems to us that when once the 

of Aruni as a great philosopher had been Mtabhshed, 
other lipanishSs felt no scruple in utihsmg him for the 
development of their mvn doctrine and we find Aruni 
olavine quite a subordinate and unimportant r61e even 
fnTchr admittedly late Upanishad the Kaushl- 
taki It is unfortunate that authors should feel the 
necessity of reviving the memory of a great man and 
tiimine it to bad account. A Falstaii reborn, as 
Sh^eLarian readers know. loses all the mterest 
which he oricinaUy had when he first appeared. Even 
likei^eivitlfkruni. He did play a great part, mdeed.m 
the Chhandogya ; but later writers had no scruple in 
utkinghis nS^e, as we have said above, 

anf Lnatkumara. the 

eighth diaptef of XfuXnXaV contains some vciy 
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which we shall have occasion duly to notice in a 
later chapter of tiiis \vork. 

10. The and the Kena Upanishads, which 
form our group II, are both named 
UpOTisSas.** after the initial words of these trea- 

tises, just as the ancient chronicles 
of Scandinavia are named “ Heimskringla " after 
their opening words. The I^opanishad is quite a small 
Upanishad, and yet it contains many hints which show 
an extraordinarily piercing insight. Within the short 
compass of i8 verses, it gives us a valuable tn 5 ^tica] 
description of the Atman, a description of the ide^ Sage 
who stands unruffled in the midst of temptations and 
sorro^vs. an adumbration of the doctrine of Karmayoga 
as later formulated, and finally a reconciliation of tho 
claims of knowledge and works. The most valuable 
idea that lies at the root of the Upanishad is that of a 
logical synthesis which it attempts between the two 
opposites of knowledge and works, which arc both re- 
quired according to that Upanishd to be annulled in a 
higher synthesis. It is this idea of the logical s^mthesis 
of opposites which is an unconscious contribution which 
the Sage of the Upanishad makes to the development 
of Indian Thought, 

The Kenopanishad which consists of four sec- 
tions, two balancing against two, the first two being 
composed in verse, the last two in prose, exhibits also 
the division of the subjective and objective approach- 
es to the proof of Atman, namely, the psycho- 
logical and the cosmological. Tlie verse part of the 
Upanishad giv^ us a psychological argument for the 
existence of Atman as the mspirer of the various 
sense-functions ; it also breaks the idols, literally and 
metaphorically, in fa>^oui’ of the worship of Ultimate 
Reality conceived as Atman ; and finally it makes an 
essay in spiritual agniology telling us in a paradoxical 
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fashion that those who know really do not know, and 
those who do not know may alone be said to know the 
ultimate reality. The prose part of fiie Upanishad 
gives us the famous myth of Indra and the Damsel 
and advances a cosmological argument for the proof 
of the Immeasurable Power which lies at the back of 
the forces of Nature. It teach^ us a lesson of humi- 
lity, inasmuch as it tells us that no man who is not 
humble may hope to come into the presence of this 
Power ; while it lays the moral foundation for this 
"'esoteric doctrine” when it tells us that austerity, 
restraint and action are its the Vedas its 

limbs, and Truth its shelter. The Upanishad also 
advises us to find the same reality in objective as well 
as subjective existence, in the flash of the lightning 
as in the motion of the mind. 

II. The Aitareya Upanishad, properly so-called, is 
TheAitarcj-a.theTai- ^^ly a part of the larger Aitareya 
ttiriya, and the Kaushi* Atanvaka beginning with the 
taki upaoishads. fourth sectiou of the second chap- 

ter of the Aranyaka and going to the end of that 
chapter. There are three chapters of the Upanishad 
itself, all of which are important. The first is given 
to a description of the creation of the world by the 
primeval Atman through the intermediary Viraj. 
The second contains the famous philosophy of ” Three 
Birtlis” probably belonging to the sage Vamadeva, a 
Vedic sage mentioned in Rig\'’cda IV. 27. l, whose 
opinions arc cited with approval in the present Upani- 
shad, and whose example is hold up before the eyes of 
one who is desirous of gaming immortality. Wc shall 
discuss the philosophy of Vamadev'a at a later stage in 
this chapter ; but we cannot forbear from remarking 
here that the idea of life after death is definitely in- 
troduced in this cliaptcr. Finally, Uic last chapter of 
this Upanishad is a very bold statement of the funda- 
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mental doctrine of idealistic philosophy that all psy- 
chical and cosmical existences must be regarded as 
the expression of a common principle, namely, intellect. 

The Taittiriya is divided into three chapters. In 
the first chapter occurs the famons physiological 
description of the “ nipple-like gland which hangs 
do^yn\va^ds in the brain, and vvhicli is regarded as 
the seat of the Immortal Being. In this chapter 
iike\nse occur two famous ethical descriptions, as wdi 
as the mystical utterances of Tri^afiku. The second 
chapter is a collection of miscellaneous points contain- 
ing, among other things, the first mention of the so* 
called '‘Doctrine of Sheaths”, as well as a description 
of the Beatific Calculus. The third chapter takes up 
the question of the Shcatlts from the second chapter 
and cxliibits these as a ladder of metaphysical exist- 
ences, and ends with that famous mystical monologue 
in which subject and object and the subject-object 
relation are all described as being ultimately one. 

The Kaushltaki is divided into four chapters, of 
which the first is merely an enlarged variant on the des- 
cription of the path of the Gods and the path of the 
Fathers, as occurring in thcCbliSndogyaandthcBriha- 
d5Tan3’akaUpamshac1s,and the last is again a repetition 
of the storj'* of Bslaki and AjSfa^atru as occurring In the 
BrihadSran^’aka. It is only the second and the tJiird 
cliaptcrs of this Upanishad which may be said to be- 
long to the Kaushitaki proper. The second cliaptcr is 
a collection of quite disconnected units and contains llte 
doctrines of the four pliilosophcrs, namely, Kaushttaki 
who is described as "Satvajit ”, or an ^I-conquering 
sage, as well as Paingj'a, Fratardana and $ushkabhrin- 
gSra. Moreover, il contains a description of a number 
of social customs of the time, which are superstitious 
and which may therefore be regarded as irreligious. 

In the third chapter, Pralardana is described as 
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imbibing the principles of philosophy from Indra. Now 
Indra is only a mythological name, a name of Vedic 
repute, and we may say that the points of philosophy 
contained in this chapter belong to Pratardana himself 
rather than to Indra. Nevertheless, we must consider 
the story as it is, and take into account the references 
that are freely made here to Indra *s exploits as found in 
the Rigveda. Indra tells Pratardana that the only 
good for mankind here below is to know Him ; that 
He it was who had killed the three-headed son of 
Tvashtri ; that He it was who had delivered over the 
Arunmukhas to the jackals ; that having broken 
many a treaty. He it was who killed the sons of Pral- 
hada in the heaven, the Panlomas in the intcx-mundane 
regions, and the Kalakanjas on earth ; and that even 
though He had done these deeds, not a hair of His 
body Was injured ; and that finally any one who under- 
stands Indra to be of this nature, and to have per- 
formed these exploits, never suffers, even though he 
may kill his mother or father, or go in ^for a theft, 
or destroy an embryo ; nor does the bloom ever depart 
from his face. It is in this conversation also between 
Indra and Pratardana tliat Prana comes to be under- 
stood first as the principle of life, then as the principle 
of consciousness, and then is equated with Ultimate 
Reality, namely the Atman, and we are told that it 
is this Atman ivho is the cause of all good and evil 
actions in this world, and that all human beings are 
merely instruments in His hands. 

12. The Kajlia, the Mundaka and the Svetaiva- 
Th.Ka.i«...h.MJn- ‘^ra Uimnisliads which form our 
data, and the svetn- fourth group are related to cacti 
UpanUhads. othcr asiio tlircc of the other Upa- 
nishads are, Tliej- all aim at envisaging the highest 
pliilasophical truths in a poetic manner, and thus be- 
come tire ciiief sources from tvhicli tlie BiiagavadgllS 
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fathers, we ^nsualise the Atman as in a dream* the 
image leaving a psychical impression indeed, but 
being unreal. In the world of the Gandharvas, we 
are told, we see Him as one sees a pebble under w'ater, 
the image being true but refracted. It is only in the 
Brahman-world, wc are told, that we can distinguish 
the Atman from the noiy-Atman as light from shade, 
that is, we can see the Atman as in broad day-light. 
This is a valauable contribution which the Kathopa- 
nishad makes to Upanishadic thought. 

The Mundakopanishad is, as the name implies, an 
" Upanishad addressed to Shavelings/’ and may be 
classed according to its subject-matter along with the 
later Samnyasa Upanishads. Its eclecticism is apparent 
on the face. The position it takes in regard to 
ritualism is halting . Its cosmology is sufiused both 
by Sarfikhya and VedSntic ideas. Its metaphysics is 
squarely based on Vedic ideas and has a ritualistic 
tinge. While as a work which can incite to mystic 
thought, it has no parallel in the whole literature of 
the Upanishads. 

The ^veta^vatara seems to have been written in 
the interests of ^aivism. It seems to have had its 
natural termmation at the close of the first chapter, as 
may be seen from the repetition of tlic words at the 
end of it. The other chapters seem to have been 
added at a later stage. In the first chapter, wc have 
suggestions for a good criticism of contemporary doc- 
trines, including cv'Cn Atmanism, in favour of a 
^aivite trinitarian monism. The second chapter con- 
tains a classical description of Yoga. The third, the 
fourth and the fifth chapters arc devoted to a discuss- 
ion of ^aivitc and SSrhkhj'a philosophies, and inaile a 
discussion as to the meaning of the word *' kapila " 
wliich has been mentioned in V. 2; while the last 
chapter is the onlj'’ unscctarian portion of the Upani* 
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shad which gives us a purely theistic view of the God- 
head, and introduces the idea of Bhakfi to Guru as to 
God. As in the case of its compeer Upanishads, 
the ^vetaivatara was written at a time when the 
Sariikbya and the Vedanta were yet intennixed. 

The Saihkhya had not yet lost its God who Is des- 
cribed as ruling the Pradhana (VI. lo), while the 
.Vedanta had not yet definitely had its Maya, a mere 
metamorphosis of the Saihkhya Praknti. The three 
Gunas as in IV. 5 were yet the comnion property of 
both the Saihkhya and the Vedanta, having had their 
origin so far back as the Chhandogya VI. 4 . Nor had 
the Sarhkhya yet laid an emphasis on the subjectivity 
of sense-perception, which was primarily responsible 
for the parting of the ways between theSSmkhya and 
the VedSnta. The. doctrine of creation in the sense 
of evolution was mooted V. 5 , but its full implications 
had not been yet thought out. The psychology and 
the metaphysics of the SSrhkhya were yet in the mak- 
ing, and had not yet been sundered from those of the 
Vedanta as with a hatchet. It is for all these reasons 
that we say that the $vet5ivatara, in winch lie 
embedded side by side the Sanikhya and the Vedantic 
doctrines of cosmology, psychology and metaphysics, 
is a very valuable Upanishad for the genetic study of 
the parting of the ways between the two great sys- 
tems." 

•- 13. The Prasnopanishad, which evidently belongs 
to a very late date in the history 
xbePrasna.tbeMai- of Uponishadic literature, is a 
preconceived systematic unity, as 
almost no other Upanishad is. The 
six Sages, who are mentioned as going to Pippalada to 
learn wisdom, ask cacli of them a question of Pippa- 
lada in such a way that the person last mentioned asks 
his question first, and the order of their questions is 
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such that they educe an evolving philosophy from 
Pippalada, which ^ye shall consider later. The nature, 
the style and the manner of presentation of the argu- 
ment in the Prasnopanishad are also comparatively 
modem. 

The Maitri is a very important Upanishad in the 
history of Upanishadic literature, inasmuch as its 
vocabulary and its many references are peculiar to 
itself. Tt can be divided into two different strata, the 
first four chapters constituting the first stratum, and 
the last three constituting the second. We may even 
say that the first four chapters of this Upanishad may 
be taken to be a comparatively early redaction, and, 
therefore, alone relevant for our purposes. The last 
three cliapters contain references to such astrological 
names as §am, “Rshu and Ketu (VIII. 6), Bnhaspati, 
the author of a heretical philosophy (VII. g), and a six- 
fold Yoga (VI. i8), which is the pattern of the later 
eight-fold Yoga. I'or the purposes of the present 
work which considers only the old Upanishadic philo- 
sophy, therefore, we may even restrict our attention 
to the first four chapters of this Upanishad. Under the 
spell of the Sarhkhya and Buddhistic doctrines, king 
Bnhadratha is introduced in this Upanishad as giving 
vent to a pessimistic mood, which is unusual in Upani- 
shadic literature. I’his king goes to ^akayanya and 
begs of him to teach him the secret of philosophy- 
^akayanya tells him what he has himself leamt from 
the sage Maitri, who may thus be regarded as the pro- 
mulgator of the doctrines of this Upanishad. The 
first point in his philosophy is a description of the pure 
tioumcnal Self who arising from the body shines in 
his own greatness/' and the second is a description of 
the phenomenal Self called the BhQtatman who is 
subject to the influence of actions good and bad, and 
wbo therefore undergoes transmigration; Wc do not 
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know how far to regard the description of the Rajasa 
and the Tamasa qualities in this Upanishad as a har- 
binger of the later doctrine of the Bhagavadgita on 
that head ; but it is worth hile remarking that this 
Upanishad mentions among TaTnasa qualities such 
qualities as infatuation, fear, dejection, sleep, sloth, 
hurt, age, grief, hunger, thirst, niggardliness, anger, 
atheism, ignorance, jealousy, pitilessne.ss, folly, shame- 
lessness. roguery, haughtiness and chaugeability ; and 
among Rajasa qualities such qualities as desire, affect- 
ion, passion, covetousness, injury, love, a longing eye, 
activity, rivalry, restlessness, fickleness, instabiliiy, 
greed, partiality to friends, tlie support of those ^vho are 
round about us, aversion for the undesirable, and 
attachment to the desirable (III. 5), It is interest- 
ing to note that ^vliUe the pure noumenal Self is re- 
garded as the Mover of the Body, under whose dircct- 
tion. the Body goes round like a wheel driven by a 
potter, the sensory otgans being the rein, the motor 
organs the horses, the body the chariot, the mind the 
charioteer, and the temperament the whip (II. 9), 
the phenomenal Self is declared to be like a bea£,t 
chained by the fetters of good and evil, bound like 
one in prison, subject to terror as one in the hands 
of death, deluded by pleasure like one intoxicated by 
liquor, rushing headlong like one possessed by an evil 
spirit, bitten by adversity as by a great serpent, 
biin:lcd by passion as by night, filled by IVIayS as by 
sleight-of-hand, faUc like a dream, unsubstantial like 
the pith of the Banana tree, changing its dress like 
an actor, and falsely dcligliting the mind like a painted 
wall (IV. 2). So far about the earlier portion of the 
Maitri. In the later portion wc have a heliothcism 
bordering upon pantheism, a number of astronomical 
speculations (VI. 14-16), tJie doctrine of tiic Word 
and the non-\^'ord, non-\Vord being even superior to 
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Word, an exhortation to avoid the company of those 
who always live in a state of hilarity, those who beg, 
those who live on handicraft, those who perform sacri- 
fices for the unworthy, the Madras who learn scriptures, 
the rogues who wear knotted hair, dancers, merce- 
naries, prise-fighters, mendicants, actors, those who have 
been dismissed from king’s service, those who pretend 
to allay the evil influence of sprites and goblins, those 
who wear red-dress, ear-rings and skulls, and finally 
those who by their sophisms shake the faith of the 
people in the Vedas (VII. 8). We have also an adum- 
bration of the later Hathayoga practices such as those 
of pressing the tongue against the palate, and con- 
veying the breath through the Sushuixma (VI, i8-3i), 
and finally a description of the seven mystical sounds 
which are heard in the process of contemplation, 
namely, those of a river, a bell, a brazen vessel, a 
wheel, the croaking o( frogs, the pattering of rain, and 
finally a voice which comes from a place of seclusion 
(VI. 22), 

The Mandukya which is the last of the early great 
Upanishads — we may almost call it the Last of the 
Romans *’ — is noticeable as laying once for all the 
foundations of the later Vedantic philosophy. It parti- 
tions the symbol Om in three different mor^ and adds 
a fourth mora-less part, correspondmg to which there 
are different states of consciousness, corresponding to 
which, again, are different kinds of Soul. The great 
originality of the Mandukya consists in positing the 
four states of consciousness, namely, wakefulness, 
dream, sleep, and a fourth un-nameable state of 
consciousness ; while it teaches that there is an aspect 
of the Gcdhead corresponding to these states of con- 
sciousness, the last alone being ultimately real. The 
Absolute of philosophy surpasses even sucli a theo- 
logical conception as that of God. 

5 
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14 . Alter having taken a brief re\icw of tlie contents 
The Rfethods oi upa- of the Upajiishads, we shall 
n!sba<uc Phiiosopbr- pass on to a discussion of the 

various methods tliat have been employed by the Upa- 
nishadic philosophers. There is not one method alone 
which is adopted by the Xlpanishadic philosophers : 
various methods have been resorted to by them at 
different times according to the necessities of discuss- 
ion. 

(i) In the first place, we must note the enigmatic 
method which occurs from time to time in these 
Upanishads. When ^andilya said that reality was 
" tajjalSn,” he was adopting a cryptic W'ay for saying 
how God could be regarded as the origin, the end, and 
the life of all things. When tlie philosopher of the 
liavSsyopanishad introduced the Vidya and Avidya, 
and the SambhQti and Asaihbhuti triplets, he ^vas 
also tiddng recourse to the same method, pointing to 
a sj*nthesis of opposites underlying the apparent 
contradictions involved in the formulation of the two 
riddles. The best illustration, however, of the 
maitc method is to be found in the ^vetabvataropani- 
shad, where we are told that reality is like a great 
circumscribing felly, whose tyres are the three Gunas, 
whose ends are the sixteen Kalas, whose spokes are the 
fifty Bhavas or conditions of Samkhya philosophy, 
whose counter-spokes are the ten Senses and their 
ten Objects, whose six sets of eights are the eights such 
as the Dliatus, the Gods, tiie eight-fold Prakriti and so 
on, whose single rope is the Cosmic Person, whose 
three paths are the Good, the Bad and the Indififerent, 
or yet again, the Moral, the Immoral, and the A-moraJ, 
and finally which causes the single infatuation of the 
Ignorance ot Self on account of the two causes, namely, 
Good and Bad works (S. 9 a). The philosopher of the 
^veta^vatara again tells us that he contemplates 
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Nature which is like a vast expause of water contti- 
' buted to by the hr'e different streams of the Senses, 
whose springs are the five Elements which make it 
fierce and crooked, whose waves are the five Pranas^ 
whose fount is the Antahkaranapanchaka, whose 
whirlpools are the five Objects of sense which entangle 
a man into them, whose five rapids are the kinds of 
grief caused by Generation, Esdsfence, Transformation, 
Declination and Decay, which diverts itself into the 
fifty channels of the Bhav5s of Sarhkhya philosophy, 
and finally, which has the five tides of periodic overflow 
namely, at Birth, in Childhood, in Manhood, in Old age 
and at Death (S. 9 . b). Philosophy would be arid and 
dry, if it did not occasionally contain such enigmatic 
riddles. Even Plato describes how a man and no- 
man, seeing and not-seeing a bird and no-bird on a 
tree and not -tree, killed it and did not kill it, with a 
stone and no-stone, 

(ii) Then, there is the aphoristic method as employ- 
ed in the Manejukya, which is the pattern of the later 
Satra literature of the various Systems of philosophy. 
This method has the advantage of compressing all the 
material of thought in short pregnant sentences, while 
leaving the commentator to scratch his head as best 
he may on the interpretation of them. It is for this 
reason probably that the same Vedanta-sutras. for 
example, came to be interpreted in such different 
fashions by the various commentators on them. To 
translate from the Mandukya, we are told how " the 
syllable Om is- verily all that exists. Under it is in- 
cluded ail the past, the present and the future, as 
well as that which transcends time. Verily all 
this is Brahman. The Atman is Brahman. This 
Atman is four-footed. The first foot is the Vai^va- 

nara, who enjoys gross things in the state of 

wakefulness. The second foot is the Taijasa, who 
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onjoys exquisite things. in the state of dream. 

The third is the Prajna, who enjoys bhss in the 

state of deep-sleep The fourth is the Atman, 

who is alone, without a second, calm, holy and 

tranquil?. This passage has been verily the basis upon 
which all the later systems of Vedantic philosophy 
have come to be built. 

(iii) We have next the etymological method which 
was adopted in many places by the tUpanishadic seers 
under the spell of Brahmanism, which had not yet 
ceased to influence the formulation of thought. In 
the Chhandogya we are told how svapiti ” means 
" sata sampanno bhavati/* or svamapito bhavati,*' 
that is, becomes one with himself ; how " aSBishati ” 
means ** apa eva tada^itam nayante," or water is 
leading off all that is eaten ; how " pipssati " means 

te]a eva tatpltam nayate,’* that is how heat is 
drying up what is drunk (S. lo. a). The Bnhadara- 
nyaka tells us that ** purusha" is really ** puriiaya*', 
that is inhabiting the citadel of heart (S. 20. b). Final- 
ly even such a late Upanishad as the Mandukya tells 
us that the first letter A of the syllable Om is equiva- 
lent to Apt^ or attsdnment, because it possesses the 
property of Adlmattva or beginningness ; the letter U 
means Utkarsha or exaltation, because it signifies 
XJbhayatva or intermediateness ; and the third letter M 
means Miti or Apiti, because it signifies measurement or 
destruction (S. 10 c). But we may put it to the 
credit of the Upanishadic philosophers that such 
word— puxzles are to be met "svith only occasionally 
in Upanishadic literature. 

(iv) The fourth is what we may call the mythical 
method which is resorted to ver>» often in the Upani- 
shads. Tliis method is adopted in the first place for 
the purpose of conve^ng a moral lesson, as for exam- 
ple, in the Kenopanishad, where the parable of Indra 
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ment, and cotild be seen employed at every stage of 
the development of Upanishadic philosophy. We 
must take care to understand the word “ dialectic ” 
here in its root sense, as the method of the dialogue, 
instead of in the Platonic or the Hegelian sense in which 
it may otherivise be understood. The dialogue occa- 
sionally takes the form of a severe disputation as at 
the Symposium in king Janaka’s court, which unfor- 
tunately became a tragedy on account of the impreca- 
tion uttered by Yajnavalkya on his last disputant, 
namely, Sakalya In short, unless the superiority of 
the leading philosopher is implicitly acknowledged, a 
discourse very often takes the form of WTangling, and 
may end tragically, as it did at the Symposium we are 
referring to. 

(vii) As contrasted with the dialectic method, we have 
what we may call the synthnic method of philosophy. 
Here an attempt is made not to destroy, but to fulfil, 
as maj’ bo seen by the synthesis of thought effected by 
A^v.apati Kaikeya out of the doctrines of the six 
cosmological philosophers in the Chhandogya, or by 
Pippalada out of the si.x psyclio-metaphysical ques- 
tions propounded to liim by the si.v seers in the 
prainopanishad, or finally by Ysjiias’alkya out of 
the six metaphysical points of view suggested to 
him by King Janaka in Bphadaranyaka IV. There 
is neither a f» quoque argument here, nor any indiffer- 
ent nnd precise cutting of the knot, but a sympa- 
thetic inclusion of the points of view suggested by 
others in a higlier synthesis. 

(viii) As against the dialectical and the synthetic 
methods, we have what we may call the monologic 
method, the method of soliloquy. The Upanishadic 
philosophers arc generally very chary of imparting 
spiritual wisdom ; but it so happens occasionally that 
when they have given the right answer to their ques- 
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tioners’ problem, they overhit themselves in their ex- 
position, and lose themselves in a soliloquy in the 
midst of many. Thus it was that Yajnavalkya at the 
Symposium, after he had answered the question pro- 
pounded to him by Uddalaka, lost himself into a re- 
verie, and began to think aloud on the nniversal 
immanence of God in the famous passage which has 
been known as the Antaryami-Brahmana. Thus was 
it also that Yajnavalkya poured himself out in .his 
conversation with Janaka on the immutable nature of 
Atman in the Brihad^ranyaka IV. 3-4. Finally, even 
though Yama, in the Kathopanishad, was unwilling to 
impart wisdom to Nachiketas on the third question 
which was asked him by Nachiketas, when once he 
began to speak, he spoke in a philosophical monologue 
which absolutely overhit the bounds of the original 
question. The truth is, that in the case of these Upa- 
nishadic philosophers, it does not generally rain ; but 
when it does rain, it pours profusely, 

{ix) We have next the ad hoc or temporising method 
which is also a noticeable feature of Upanishadic philo- 
sophising. Very often the philosophers are absolutely 
pertinent, and never illuminate on any topic except the 
one which is immediately before them, and according to 
the capacity of the learner. In the celebrated Indra- 
Virochana myth, their preceptor Praja^pati tells them 
the secret of philosophy not all at once, but only 
when either of them has prepared himself for receiving 
the wisdom to be imparted. It thus happens that 
Virochana is completely satisfied with the first answer 
of Prajapati, but Indra is not, and presses his Master 
again and again for the solution of his difficulties, 
Prajapati disclosing the secret of his pliilosophy only 
ultimately. It thus comes to pass that the Atman is 
successively proved to be no longer a mere bodily 
double, or as identical with the Self in the states of 
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dream or deep-sieep, but with the Self as-identical- 
with-itself. Piajapati only gives what his pupils need, 
and thus supplies us with an excellent example of the 
ad hoc method employed in Upanishadic philosophy. 

(x) Finally, we have the regressive method which 
tabes the form of many successive questions, every 
new question carrying us behind the answer to the 
previous question. Thus it was that when Janafca 
asked Yajnavalkya what was the light of man, YajiSa- 
valkya said it was the Sun. Janaka went behind 
answer after answer, carrying ■ Yajnavalkya from 
the Sun to the Moon, from the Moon to the Fire, from 

the Fire to the Atman, which e.\fsfs behind them 

all as the Light-in-itseU (Bri. IV. 3). Thus it was also 
howGargl took YajuavaUcya from question toquestion, 
asking him what was tire support of water and YajSa- 
valkya answering it was air, asking again what was be- 
hind air and Yajilavalkya answering it was the inter- 
mundia, and so on, until from behind the intermundia, 
the world of the Sun, the world of the Moon, the world 


of tlic Stars, the world of the Gods Gaigl carried 

Yajnavcdkya to the region of Brahman. But when 
GSrgI asked again what lay behind the world of Brah- 
man itself, she exhibited the inordinate curiosity of 
the female kind, especially when given to philo- 
sophy, which leads necessarily to a regress ad infini- 
tum, Yajnavalkya checking the progress of the ques- 
tionnaire in the only appropriate way — " Tliy head 
shall fall off if thou inquircst again ” {S. ii). 

IS. Ttiere is a branch of the Upanishadic method of 


philosophising which calls for t reat- 

ment under a separate secUon. It 

is what we may call the poetical 
method of philosophy. This method does really suffer 
from the defect, that what is suggested under the garb 
of poetry can never be regarded as the rigorous 
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tnith of philosophy. The poetical method is appli- 
cable to philosophy where an emotion is to be created 
about the nature of reality, or when this reality be- 
comes a fact. of m5?stical apprehension. When such 
is the case, the seer gives no heed to the principles of 
metrification, and the metre he employs is wild and 
irregular, though at the same time pleasing by its 
wildness. ** Like the Corybantes, who lose all con- 
trol over their reason in the enthusiasm of the secret 
dance, and during this supernatural possession are 
excited to the rhythm and harmony which they com- 
municate to men, these poets create their admired 
songs in a state of divine insanity.^’ And thus, as we 
may naturally, expect, the Upanishadic poetry. is mys- 
tical, moral, or metaphysical, rather than heroic, or 
lyrical, or given to the description of nature or love. 
It may be remembered that the moral tone of Upa- 
nishadic poetry is strictly subservient to its meta- 
physical implications, and it does not nse, as in the case 
of the hymn to Varuna in Rigveda VII. 88, to an 
expression of the innermost feelings of the human 
heart, to a confession of sin, or to a prayer for gracious 
atonment to divinity. The poetry of the Isopanishad- 
is a commixture of moral, mystical and metaphysical 
elements ; that of the Kenopanishad is psycho-meta- 
physical ; that of the Kathopanishad has as its chief 
topic the teaching about the Immortality of the Soul 
and the practical way to the realisation of Atman ; the 
poetry of the ^veta^vatara rises in the sixth chapter to 
a theistic description of God, and a representation of 
Him as causa sui f it is only in the Mundakopanishad 
that we find the highest emotion of which the Upani- 
shads are capable. This of course is not yet of the 
highest order, but we may say that never elsewhere in 
the Upanishads do we find the stage of emotionalism 
that js reached in the Mundaka. There are,''however,-i 
6 
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a number of passages in the Upanishads which are 
couched in prose, and yet are highly poetic in 
sentiment. They are what a modem writer has called 
“ confiagrations of prose-poetry”. Thus for example, 
as a piece of sustained imaginative composition in 
prose^ we may take the passage from the ChhSndogya 
which tells us that ” the heaven must be regarded as 
the supporting beam from which the intermundane 
region hangs like a bee-hive. The Sun is the honey 
of the gods as preserved in this bee-hive. The rays 
which the Sun spreads in dilJerent quarters, namely, 
the eastern, the southern, the western, the northern 
and the upward directions are the different honey-cells 
looking in the various directions. The hymns of the 
four Vedas are the bees which work on the bee-hive 
from the various sides. The different colours of the 
Sun are the different kinds of nectar on which the 
various gods live”, and, we are told, these gods live 
on them not by the ordinary processes of drinking or 
eating, but by merely *' looking ” at them (S. 12. a)-^ 
an expression which gives us an insight into the 
of the Upanishadic gods. As an example of 
allegory in the Upauishads, we may take the cscliato- 
logical passage from the Kaushltaki which speaks. of 
’* the river of agelcssness, the hall of omnipresence, 
the couch of grandeur, the damsel of mind, the hand- 
maid of vision, the flowers of the worlds wliich these 
are intent on wea\*ing, the passage of the Soul through 
the river merely by the motion of tlie mind, the haven 
of safety which it reaches by the assertion of its identi- 
fication with the highest Braliman— a fit concatena- 
tion of rircumstances that befall the Soul which is 
described as the Child of the Seasons.” \Vc have 
said above that tJjc Upanishads do not contain 
cither nature-poetry or love-poetiy, and hence the 
beautiful docs not much fall watlun the scope of Upa- 
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nishadic thought ; but the Upanishads deal neverthe- 
less with the sublime in naturey or with the sublime 
in the region of mind» or even in the transcendental 
sphere. As an example of the sublime in nature, we 
may take the passage from the Bnhadaranyaka which 
tells us that ** by the command of the imperishable 
Brahman, the sun and the moon stand in their places ; 
by the command of that Brahman, the heaven and the 
earth stand apart ; by the command of that Brahman, 
the moments and the hours, the days and the nights, 
the half-months and the months, the seasons and the 
years, all stand apart ; by the command of that Brah- 
man, some rivers flow out to the east from the White 
Mountains, and others to the west or some other 
quarter '* (S. 12. b.). As an example of sublimity in 
the subjective sphere, we may quote the passage from 
the ChhSndogya in which we are told that the city 
within is exactly like the city without, that the heart 
is the citadel of Atman as the universe itself is, that 
just as in the outer world there is that unending space 
which contains within it the heaven and the earth, the 
fire and the wind, the sun and the moon, the lightning 
and the stars, similarly, even here, within this little 
citadel, are they to be equally found (S. 12. c). 
Finally, as an example of sublimity in the transcenden- 
tal sphere, we have the passage from the Chhan- 

dogya which tells us that ’* Infinity alone is bliss 

When one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, under- 
stands nothing else, that is the Infinite. The 

Infinite is above, below, behind, before, to the right and 
to the left. .... .1 am above, I am below, I am behind, 

I am before, I am to the right and to the left 

The Self is above, the Self is below, the Self is be- 
hind, the Self is before, the Self is to the right 
and to the left. He who knows this truly attains 
Swarajya (S. 13, d). 
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■ ‘16. Let us now turn to a brief discussion of the 
doctrines of the great philosophers 
tlmt lived and thought in the 
Upanishadic periods shall he 

considering the doctrines in detail in the later chap- 
ters of this ^vork, where they would he found 
distributed according to problems. At this place, we 
have to content ourselves \rith merely a concise 
statement of them for fear of repetition of the material 
in the later chapters. It is also necessary for us to 
introduce our readers to the names of the great phDo- 
sophers, eacli of whom made some contribution to the 
development of Upanishadic thotight, and, in the case 
of the metaphysical'" philosophers especially, to ex- 
hibit the logical link between their doctrines in order 
to indicate the lines for a fuller and s>’stemalic study 
of them. We shall severely exclude from our present 
conspectus the names of unhistorica) or mythological 
personages. The dialogue bctw'een Indra, Virocliana 
and PrajSpati, for example, merely serves to bring out 
certain philosophical conceptions, without enabling us 
to attribute them to historical personages. Indra, Vjro* 
chana and PrajtSpati are all of them mythological per- 
sonages, and hence w‘e can attribute to neither of thorn 
the doctrines tliat have been advanced in that great 
story. It is unfortunate that the author of that story 
should have entirely hidden himself behind it. Simi- 
larl5\ in the dialogue between Indra and Pratardana 
in the KaushTtaki, between Bhrigu and Vanina in the 
Taittirijvi, and between Nachiketas and Yama in the 
Katha, Indra, V^anina and Yaina seem respectively to 
beunhistorical persons. Nachiketas m.ay have been a 
historical personage ; while there is not much ob- 
jection to regard Pratardana and Blirigu as historical. 
Then, again, it must be remembered, that many of the 
doctrines of the Upanishads arc entirely untraceable 

2 
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to their authors. Thus, for^example, the doctrines of 
the Mundaka cannot be traced to any particular aiithor. 
The author must have been a great eclectic indeed; 
but it is unfortunate that we cannot trace his person- 
ality. The doctrines of the ^vetasvatara, on the other 
hand, could be definitely attributed to the sage SvetS- 
4vatara, whose name has been mentioned towards the 
end of that Upanishad (VI. 2 X). IVhile, therefore, we 
shall notice in the following short survey the names of 
the persons, which, without objection, may be regarded 
as historical, it is necessary to remember that there 
must have been many a philosopher who lived, and 
thought, and died unknown. His work has remained, 
though his personality has been lost. 

1 7. Of the mystical philosophers, Tri^ahku seems in- 
deed to have been a man of great 
insight, as may be seen from the 
little scroll that he has bequeath- 
ed to us in the Taittiriya Upanishad. Nor must we 
forget that Maitri himself, the promulgator of the 
Maitri Upanishad, was a great God-realiser, as may be 
seen from his description of " the Atman as realised " in 
that Upanishad. Rathltara, Paurusishti and Naka 
Maudgalya has each of them left to us the virtue 
which he regarded as of supreme importance, namely. 
Truth, Penance, and the Study of the Vedas. MahTdasa 
Aitareya seems to have been a philosopher interested 
in eugenics. His problem ^vas the prolongation of 
human life, even though he tried to realise it ritualis- 
tically (S. 13 . a). Aruni must have witnessed, if not 
practised, the fasting philosophy of ancient times 
(S.T3.b). The sage KausbStaki was the inventor of the 
doctrine of Prana as Brahman. He ^eems to have been , 
an ancient “satyagrahin," and to have practised the 
virtue of non-begging. He tvas the author of the doc- 
trine -of the '^Three Meditations,** namely on the 5 iu 2 » ^ 
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the Full moon, and the New moon, for the fulfilment of 
some specific desires, Paingya seems to have been the 
henchman of KaushTtaki in his doctrine that PrSna \vns 
the lord of the Senses as well astheMind, Pratardana 
was a free-thinker of antiquity, disbelieving in the 
efficacy of external ritualism, advocating the doctrine 
of the inner sacrifice which is al%vays going on within 
us, and contributing to thought, probably, the doc- 
trine of Prajnatman, a bio-psycho^metaphysical con- 
ception. Sushkabhmgara seems to have taught that 
if a man regarded the Rigveda as supreme, all beings 
would worship him (archantc) ; if he regarded the 
Yajurveda as supreme, all would join (jmjyante) to 
prove his supremacy ; and that if he regarded the 
Samaveda as supreme, all would how do^vn to him 
(samnamante). Tliis is a philologico-philosophical con- 
tribution of 6ushkabhrifig5ra made under BrShmanic 
influence. Finally, the sage Jaivali seems to have held 
that the Universe exhibits at every stage the principle 
of sacrifice. When we cast our glance at the sky, 
he said, ive see that tlie heax’en is a great altar in which 
the sun is burning as fuel, his rays being the smoke, 
the day being the light of the sacrificial fire, the quar- 
ters the coals, and the interrnediate quarters the 
sparks of the fire ; from the oblation that is offered in 
this sacrifice, namely ^raddhS. rises the Moon. If we 
look at the sky again, \vc see that “parjanj’a’* is the 
great altar in wliich the year is burning as fuel, the 
clouds being the smoke, the lightning being the light 
of the sacrificial fire, the thunderbolt the coals, and the 
rumbling of the clouds the sparks of the sacrificial 
fire ; from the oblation ofTered in this sacrifice, namely 
the Moon, rises Kain. Then again, the u’hole world 
U a great altar in whicli the earth bums as fuel, fire 
being tlie smoke, night bring the light, the moon being 
the coals, and the stars the sparks of the fire ; from the 
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oblation offered in this sacrifice, nannely Rain, rises 
Food. Fourthly, man himself is a great altar in which 
the opened mouth is the fuel, the breath the smoke, 
the tongue the light, the eyes the coals, the ears the 
sparks ; from the oblation offered in his sacrifice, 
namely Food, rises Seed. Finally, woman herseU is a 
great altar, in which Seed being offered as an oblation., 
rises Man. In this very peculiar way does Jaivali's 
philosophy connect the ^raddha libation with the 
Jloon, the Moon with Rain, the Rain with Food, the 
Food with Seed, and finally the Seed with Man. This 
is his celebrated Doctrine of Five Fires. Finally, when 
a Man is cremated, from out of the fire of cremation" 


which serves as altar, a lustrous person arises, who 
goes either to the World of the Gods, or to the World 
of the Fathers, as his qualifications enable him to 
proceed 

18. Of the cosmological philosophers, a passage from 


Cosmological and 
Psycbologlcal pbilo* 


the Chhandogya (V. ii) tells us 
that while UddSlaka held that the 


sopbers 


earth was the substratum of things, 


Prachina^ala held that it was the heaven which was so, 
while Budila, ^arkarakshya, and Indradyumna held that 
water, space and air were respectively the substrata of 
things, andSatyayajnasaid that the substratum was the 
Sun — the celestial fire. In this passage we have the 
names of the persons who h^d that the elements were 
the ultimate substrata of things, even though in many 
other Upanishads these doctrines have been left un- 
traced to philosophers. Raikva alone is elsewhere 
described as having held with Indradyumna that air 
was the substratum of all things, A^vapati Kaikeya, 
who adopts the synthetic method, is described in the 
ChhSndogya as having incorporated these vieu's into 
his doctrine of the Universal Atman, the Atman 
Vaisv5nara, -who is . pjade^amStra ” and " abhivi- 
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matia ’'—expressions whose meaning we shah defer- 
mine later the heaven constituting the head of 
£he Atman, the sun his eye. the airhis breath, space his 
body, w-ater his bladder, and the earth his feet (Chhan. 
V. i8). A transition is made from cosraologs” to phy- 
siology^ when Satyakama J^ibaTa teachos' Upakosala 
that reality is to be found not in the snn, or the moon, 
or the lightning, but in the pemon in the eye {CliliSn. 
IV), and from cosmology and physiology to psycliolog}% 
when Gargya thinks that the physical categories such 
as thesun, the moon, and the irind. and physiological 
categories such as the eye are the ultimate reality, 
hiid Ajataiatru, his instructor, tells him that reality is to 
be found in the deep-sleep-consciousness (Bp. II). The 
very much greater interest that is taken in psychology 
rather than in cosmology'' by the Upanfshadic philo- 
sophers is CN^dent from the way in which they always 
ask questions about psychological matters. Of (he 
interlocutors of PippalSda in the Praina Upanishad, 
the first, namely, Kabandh? K5t3'll3\'ina alone 
seems to be interested in cosmolog 3 " when he asks— 
Prom what primal Being arc all these tilings 
created ?-^while the Others arc interested in some 
kind of psychological question or other. Bhargava 
Vaidarbhi is interested in ph 3 *S 2 ological ps3’cholog3’, 
and asks — What sense is the lord of all the 
others? Kausaly’a A4val5yana is interested in the 
mefaph^^sics of ps 3 ’chology, and asks the question — 
From what being Pmna, the lord of t]ie senses, 
was bom ? Saur 3 ^yani G5rg3'a is an abnormal 
pS3xJ3oIogist, taking interest in the problem of dreams. 
^aib 3 ’a Sat 3 ’akama is interested in my'sticism, and 
asks the question about the cflicac 3 ' of meditation on 
Om ; while Sukesl Bharadvaja is again interested 
in the rtietaph 3 's?cs of pS 3 xhology, when he ask< 
the question about the nature of the Person with 
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Sixteen Parts. Tfie philosophy of Pippalada emerges 
in the answers that he gives to these seers, Pippij- 
lada is a great psycho-metaphysician cif antiquity, ad- 
vocating the doctrine of Rayi and Prana, which is 
equivalent to the Aristotelian doctrine of Matter and 
Form, as well as the doctrines of the supremacy of the 
vital breath above the senses and the primary emergence 
of the vital breath from the Atman. He regards the 
state of dream as one in which the mind of man has 
free play, bodying forth the forms of things inexpe- 
rienced as well as experienced, and the state of deep 
sleep as one in which the light of the man is over- 
powered by the light of the Self. Pippalada als6 
teaches that by meditation on Om till the time of 
death, one goes to the celestial regions where one learns 
from Hiranyagarbha to see the all-pcrvading Person^ 
while in regard to the doctrine of the Person wth 
Sixteen Parts, he prepares the way for the later 
Sarfikhya and Vcdantic doctrine of the Lihga-^arlra, 
Bhuj3nj and Uddfllaka, who arc mentioned in the 
BrihadSranyaka arc both of them interested in psychi- 
cal research. The curious personality of Vatnadeva 
which appears for the first time in Rigveda IV. 26, 27, 
is introduced again in the Brihadaranyaka I, 4. 10, 
where he declares himself as having been I^Ianu and the 
Sun in a previous birth, as well as in the Aitareya II. 4, 
where the philosophy of ** Three Births” is declared 
to have been in consonance with his teaching. TJiis 
sage, who seems to have been intensely interested in 
the question of rebirth, declares that '* wliile yet in 
embryo he tried to know all the births of the gods. A 
hundred iron citadels tried to hold liim r but a hawk 
that he was, with swiftness he came down to the earth. 
In cmbrj‘0 indeed did Vamadeva speak in this manner . 
Vamadc\’a seems to have hold that there were three 
births of man c the first birth of a man occurs when 
7 
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the spermatozoon combines with the ovum ; his second 
birth occurs when a child K bom to him ; his third 
birth takes place when he is liiinself reborn after death. 
Bhrigu, who is mentioned in the Taittiriya, was a 
great metaphysical psychologist, who held that food, 
hfe-breath, mind, intdlect and bliss constituted, in 
the order of gradation, the expressions of Atman. 
FinaU 3 ^ we are introduced in Erihadaranyaka IV to 
the doctrines of certain psycho-metaphysicians, when 
we are told that Jitvan Sailini held that speech was 
the high«>t reality ; Udahka ^aulbayana that breath 
was the highest reality ; Varku Varshna, GardabhX- 
viplta Bharadvaja, Satyakama Jabala and Vidagdha 
^^akalya held respectively that the eye, the ear, the 
mind and the heart constituted the ultimate reality ; 
while Yafljavalkya, following the synthetic method, 
found a place for each of these doctrines in his final 
synthesis. 

19. Of the metaphysical philosophers, Ssiaciilya, 
Metaphysical ptdio- I>ad*hyach. Sanatfcumara, Anini 
sophers. aud Yajnavalkya are the most 

prominent, the last being the greatest of them all. 

(i) The complete philosophy of ^Sndilya is preserv’ed 
for us in that small section of the Chhandogya, namely, 
III. where Sanrlilyn formulates for us the main 
doctrines of his philosophy. In 
sabduya. place, he gives us the 

cosmological proof of the Absolute which he calls 
Tajjalan ”, that from which things are bom, to which 
they repair and in which they live. Secondly, he 
teaches the doctrine o£ Kermanend says that fate 
alone betakes a man in the next world for "ivliich he 
has paved the way by his works in this life. In the 
third place, he gives us a characterisation of Atman 
in thoroughly positive terms. This stands against the 
later negative theology of Yajnavalkya* Fourthly, 
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he tells us that the Atman is both groat arid small; 
p-eater than the great, and smaller than the small J 
infinite and infinitesimal. Lastly, he tells us that the 
^nd of human life consists in being merged in the 
Atman after death, a consummation, which, he is sure 
he will reach. 

(ii) The sage Dadhyach who, like Vamadcva, is a 
„ sage of Vedic repute, as referred 

to in Rigvcda 1 . ii 6 , 12, is also 
a sage who occupies a prominent place in Brihada- 
ranyaka II, The “ Madhuvidya '' referred to in the 
Rigvcda is in tliis Upanisliad expounded in great detail. 
As regards his personal histor>% wc arc told in the 
^igveda that he knew the secret of the "Madhuvid^’a." 
and that he had been enjoined upon by Indra, on pain 
of capital punishment* not to disclose the secret to 
anybody. The Alvins wanted to learn that ivf.sdom 
from Dadhyach, and. because they were convinced 
that Indra would fulfil liis threat, they first cut off 
the head of Dadhyach themselves, and substituted on 
his trunk the head of a horse. Dadhyach thereupon 
spoke by the horse’s head to the Asx-ins, and tauglit 
them the " Madhuxadya.” Indra was ven,' ^sToth to see 
that the secret had been imparted by Dadhyaclj, and 
so he cut ofT the head from the body of Dadhyach, 
upon which, the AsWns re-substituted tlie original 
head, and Dadhyach became whole again ’ It was 
this sage Dadh3Mcli who is introduced in the Briha- 
daranyaka as having held the doctrine of tiie mutual 
interdependence of things, because all of them are in- 
dissolubly connected in anti through the Self. To 
quote from tlic History of Indian Volume 

II, “ all things are in commtrcxum, because they 

arc bound together bj* the same z'inculiDyi suhsitJt'.iiaie, 
namely* the Self. The earth, says Dadhyach, is the 
honey of all l»eings, and all beings are the honc%* of 
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the earth, just because the same ’lustrous,* * immortal * 
jSelf inhabits them both. The fire is the essence of all 
things, and all things are the essence of fire, just 
because the immortal self is the essence of both. Simi- 
larly, are the ^vind, the sun, the space, the moon, the 
lightning, the thunder, the ether, and even law, truth, 
and humanit5' tlie essence of all things ^vllatsoever, 
and all things are the essence thereof, inasmuch as 
the same law, the same element, the same indUsoUible 
bond connects them both. Pinallj', the individual 
Self is itself the essence of all things, and all things 
are the essence of the individual Self, inasmuch as 
both of them are held together the same Unis'ersal 
Spirit. It is this Universal Spirit which is the lord 
and king of all things. As all the spokes are contained 
between the axle and felly of awheel, all things and all 
selves are connected in and through the Supremo 
Self. It is on account of the Supreme Self, that all 
things stand related together. All things ap])ear on 
the back-ground of this eternal curtain. ' Nothing 
exists that is not cov’ered by the Supreme Self. He 
becomes like unto every form, and all the forms are 
only partial revelations of Him. Tlie Lord appears 
many througli his magic power TJms docs Dadh- 
yach teach the doctrine of the supreme c.visfcncc of 
the one, and the apparent existence of the many." 

(iii) The third philosopher who invites our attention 
is the sage Sanatkumam of the 
Sanaikumara. Chh5lldogJ'a, thC prcCcptOr of 

Karada. Leaving aside his sorites of psycliological, 
plr^’sical and mctaph\*sical categories which is of 
little consequence for philosophy, let us note here 
the points of value in his philosophy. In the first 
place. Sanatkumara seems to te.ach a spiritual hedo- 
nism. Happiness— and. in Sanatkumlira's hands, bappi- 
pess becomes the equivalent of spiritual happines.s— is 
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the spring of all action; action is the cause of faith; 
faith, of belief ; when a man’believes, ho thinks ; when 
he thinks, he know's ; and when he knows, he reaches 
the truth. In this way, happiness, action, faith, 
belief, thought, knowledge and truth constitute, in 
Sanatkumara's hands, a moral ladder to realisation 
(VII. 17-22). Secondly, it is SanatkumSra who teaches 
the doctrine of Bhiitnan. " Bhuman is that infinite 
happiness which arises by the vision of the divinity 
all around. When anything else is seen, that is 
*' Alpa.” Thus all possessions in the shape of cows 
and horses, elephants and gold, servants and wives, 
lands and palaces, are of little consequence as con- 
trasted mth Bhuman {VIT. 23-24). Thirdly, the reali- 
sation of Bhuman occurs when an experience such 
as is implied in the c.xpression " SohamStma ” is 
attained (VII. 25). Lastly, Sanatkumara teaches that 
Atman is the source of aJ! things whatsoever. From 
Atman spring hope and memory, from Atman spring 
space, light and waters; from Atman everj’thing 
unfolds, in Atman everything hides itself. Atman is 
the source of all power, all knowledge, all ecstasy 
(VII. 26). 

(iv) Aruni, the greatest of tlic Upanishadic philo- 
sophers, hairing of course Vajna- 
Aruni. valkya, though he has been re- 

ported to be the latter’s philosophical teacher — as may 
be seen also from a number of points of resemblance 
between Anini and Yajnavalkya. especially in regard 
to their theories of Sleep and Dream on the one hand, 
and of Monistic Idealism and Doctrine of Appearance 
on the other — is a philosopher, wlio, like his other 
compeers of the Upanishadic period, is a great psycho- 
mctaphj'sician. In regard to lits {wychological theo- 
ries, wc must remember that he advances the "Fatigue " 
theory of sleep (VI. 8. 2>, and tells us that in the state 
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of sleep, the individual Self becomes one %\’ith the 
Atman (VI. 8. i) — points which have become the 
current coin of Upanishadtc thought. In regard 
to departing consdousness, he teaches that, while a 
man is dying, his speech hrst becomes merged in the 
mind, then his mind becomes merged in breath, then 
breath becomes merged in light, and finally light be- 
comes merged in the deity (VJ. ^5)— a theorj’^ ivhich 
Yajnavalkya later borrows and expatiates upon. In 
regard to his metaphysical doctrines, he vie%^-s Sub- 
stance from the cosmological point of 'view, regarding 
it as the final substratum of all things, in fact as the 
material cause of the universe, just as iron is the 
material cause of all iron-weapons, and gold of gold- 
ornaments (VI. I. 4-6). Secondly, he tells us that 
this underlying Substance is “ alone real all else 
is merely a name, Anini is an extreme nominalist 
who paves the W’ay for the Doctrine of Illusion (VI. 1, 
4-6). Thirdly, he tells us that what thus exists as 
the primal hj’postasis cannot be regarded as Not- 
being, for from Not-Being nothing can come. Hence 
the hypostasis is Being (VI. 2. 1-2). This Being pro- 
duces from itself first fire, then water, then the earth, 
in that order (VI. 2. 3-4). Interpreted generally, the 
Sanskrit words he uses, namely Tejas, Ap, and Anna, 
could be interpreted as meaning respectively the 
energizing principle, liquid existence, and solid exist- 
ence, Fourtlily, all things tliat exist in this world, 
animate as well as inanimate, are made up of these 
elements by the process of Trivritkarana, a doctrine 
which Aruni first enunciates. Things are unreal ; 
the Elements alone arc real ; and more than the Ele- 
ments, Being, which is the root of them all (VI. 3-4). 
Next Aruni teaches that it is this Being uhich is alio 
the Self in main “ Tliat art Thou is the recurring 
instruction of Aruni to his son 6vetaketu (VI. Sff). 
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The spirit in nature is thus at the same time the spirit 
in man. It is interesting to note the parallel of Arani's 
idea ^vith Green’s. Cosmologically, this Being is the 
subtle essence which underlies phenomena, and which 
can be grasped only by faitli (VI. 12). and by apt 
instruction from the teacher (VI. 14). Biologically, 
it is the supreme life-principle which gives life to the 
univeree. The branches may die and yet the tree 
lives ; but when the tree dies, the branches die also. 
Similarly, the universe may vanish, but God remains ; 
but God cannot vanish, and hence the latter alterna- 
tive is impossible (VI. ii). Psychologically, it an- 
nihilates all individualities. Do not juices lose their 
individuality in honey, asks Aruni {VI. 9) ? Do not the 
rivers lose their individuality in the ocean (\T. 10) ? 
Even likewise do all souls lose tlicir individuality in 
the Atman. Viewed from the moral point of view, 
the Atman is truth. One who makes alliance with 
truth, makes alliance %vilh Atman also (VI. 16), 
Metaphysically, the Atman pervades all. As salt may 
pervade every particle of u'atcrinto whicli it is put, 
the Atman fills every nook and cranny of the universe. 
There is nothing that does not live in Atman (VI. 13). 
We thus sec how Aruni boldly postulates an idealistic 
monism in %vhich there is no room for difference even 
from within. 

(v) YSjhavalkya, like his teacher Aruni, is a great 
psycho-metaphysician. We shall 
consider the points of his me fa- 
physics first, and then go on to the consideration of his 
psychological doctrines. In fact, Y 5 jnavalk>*a's philo- 
sophy ^rould be so much called upon in our later 
Chapters, that we can only indicate it here verj’ briefly 
and for the purpose of gi\nng a sjmoplic \icw of Iws 
philosophy. We shall not consider the points of Y^jHa- 
\*alkya’s philosophy in the order in which he answers 
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the questions of his \vife» and of the philosopheis 
that meet 2 iim in King Janaka's court* and of KinS 
Janaka iiimself in t!ic second, third and fourth cliajv 
ters respectively of the Briliadamn^'aka. We shall coU' 
sider them only ]ogicall3\ In Chapter III of flie BrihadS- 
ranyaka, he had, no doubt* a formidable number of 
intellectual ndversaries to gmpple uath. A:&v*ala and 
^2kalj-a were interested more or less in ritualism and 
theology*, and so thej’ could be casilj' disposed of; but 
JdnilklSrava, wlio \va$ interested in eschatology 
Bhufj'ii. vvliom \vc have already' met svith as a ps5'cliical 
researcher, Ushasta, who was interested in the 
nature of Uhiniatc Kcalit3% Kahola, who wanted to 
know the practical wny to the realisation of Atman, 
GUrgl and UddUlaka, who were both interested in the 
problem of immanence, the one d>Tinm 5 cally, the other 
staticalh\ were, in anj' case, a formidable li**! of o])po* 
nents. 1‘lie pliilosophy of YSjfiavalk^'a which emerges 
in Ins conversation with thi'sc adversaries as w^ll ns 
his wife an<l king Jannka, m.ny be briefly set 
down as follows. He teaches that all objects arc 
centred in the Self, as all thoughts aic centred in 
the mind, as all touches in the skin, as all waters in 
the CMTcan (Ih 4. xi)> The Atman pcrvad«i all. 
Ysjfiavalkj-a also uses the simile of the immanence of 
salt in water (II. 4. 12), borrowing it probably from 
his teacher -^runi. Secondly, Y/ijfjav.alk^'a icaches 
that all things exist for the Self ; if wn do not so re- 
gard them, tiie^’ W’ould vanish for us (II. 4. 6 ). Third- 
13% he tells m that all things arc dear for the sake of 
the Self. In every' <*1 mental affection, the Atman is 
calling unto Atman. The realisation of Atman is the 
end of all endeavour (H. 4. 5). Tourlhly, Yajftavalkya 
SLaj-s that this Atman alone is real; all else is "artam” 
-^-a mere tin^-cl-show (III. 4. 2 and III. 5, i). Y^jha- 
valkya then prorcecd^ to cliaracicri&c lljc Atman in 
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negative terms ; the Atman is neither large nor small, 
neither short nor long; he is flavourless, eyeless, 
odourless, and quality-less (III. 8. 8). Contrast this 
negative theology of • Yajiiavalkya with the posit- 
ive theology of San<}ilya. As a proof of the exist- 
ence of Atman, Yajiiavalkya draws upon the argu- 
ment from order ; Atman is the " bund ” of all exis- 
tence : our very hours and days are measured by this 
Atman (III. 8. 9). The Atman is universally imma- 
nent, He is the inner controller of all things. \Vc 
are merely like little dolls, and throw out our hands 
and feet according as the great Thread-puller, Atman, 
wishes to make us dance (HI. 7). The Atman is the 
ultimate light of man ; all other lights are lights by 
sufferance. When Atman is realised as the light of 
man, one reaches self-consciousness (IV. 3. 1-6). 
The Atman alone is the ultimate hearer, seer, thinker : 
there is no thinker beside Him (III. 4. 2). The Atman 
perceives himself. Only when there is a duality, 
then one may sec another ; but when One alone 
is, processes of perception and thought are alike im- 
possible, and WG are reduced to a state of solipsism 
(H. 4. 14). But Yajhavalkya takes care to say that 
the organs of perception of the percipient do not cease 
to function. That, from the epistemological side, is the 
relieving feature of his solipsism (IV. 3. 23-30). In 
psychology, Yajhavalkya teaches, like other Upa- 
nishadic philosophers, that when the state of dream 
occurs, the Atman spreads out his ami light (IV. 3. 9). 
The Atman in this state moves out from his nest, 
guarding it nevertheless with breath (IV, 3. 12). It 
must be remembered, however, that the Atman only 
seems to move, or only seems to imagine in the state 
of dream, and docs not really move or imagine (IV. 3- 7)* 
Yajhavalkya advises tliat when a man is dreaming, 
let no one wake him up suddenly, for fear, appa- 
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rently, that the Soul may depart (IV. 3. r4) . A father 
Jn that state is not a father ; a mother, a mother ; 
a thief a thief ; a murderer, a murderer; aChan(Ja!a, a 
Chan^ala ; and analogically, a Brahmin a Brahmin 
(IV-s.aa). As regards the state of sleep, he advocates, 
like Aruni, the fatigue theory {IV.3.i(j). He tells us, 
furthermore, that sleep ts a twilight condition, where 
one sees this world as well as the other world (IV.3.99). 
As regards departing consciousness, Yajnavallq^a 
tells the story of the process of death in such a realist- 
ic fashion that rve cannot but regard him as an ex- 
ceedingly shrewd observer of nature. At the time of 
death, the corporeal self is mounted on by the intelli- 
gent self, the ^arlra Atman by the Prajfia Atman, and 
it moves along groaning hke a heavy-laden cart (IV. 3. 
35). Before death occurs, the person in the eye first 
turns away (IV. 4. i). The end of the heart is lightedj 
and by that light, the soul departs either by the way 
of the eye, or the head, or any other part of the human 
body (IV. 4. 2). His " Karman ” alone accompanies 
•him : it is the guardian of his destiny (IV. 4. 5), It is 
probably this doctrine of “Karman” that, we may say, 
Ysjnavalkya imparted to JSratkSrava in III. 2. 13, 
and thus silenced him. AccoriUng to Ysjnavalkya, 
it seems that only when the Atman lias prepared 
another abode for himself that he leaves the body. 
Not unless it finds another blade to rest upon would 
a caterpillar leave its original blade (IV. 4. 3). Ys- 
jnavalkya says also that the newer existence must be 
even a brighter existence ; does not the goldsmith 
create from the old gold a newer and brighter form 
(XV. 4. 4) ? If the Self has left any desires in him 
wliile yet he lives in his body, he returns from his 
Sojourn to this existence again ; if no desires be left 
in him, he becomes one rvith Brahman (IV. 4. 6). At 
that time no consciousness remains. Consciousness is 
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mere^ a fleeting '* phenomenon due to the entiy of 
the Atman in the elements which produce the bodily 
form (II. 4, 12), Yajnavalkya's wife was really 
frightened at the pass to which Yajnavalkya's philo- 
sophy had led, but we, who understand Yajnavalkya's 
absolute idealism may not wonder if, from that point 
of view, he regarded even transmigration as a delu- 
sion. If we may he allowed to use Yajnavalkya’s 
own manner of philosophising, we may well ask, 
when the Atman alone is, at all places and at all times, 
from what would he transmigrate, and to what ? But 
all this is only implied in Yajnavalkya. For fear of 
disturbing the ordinary routine of thought, of which 
his wife supplies us with an illustration, Yajnavalkya 
hastily excuses himself from the impasse to which 
his doctrine had led him, by saying that sufficient for 
the nonce was the wsdom he had imparted (II. 4. 13). 

20. Let us now examine somewhat the social con- 
General sociat con. '^hich these philosophers 

lived and made their speculations, 
(i) It seems the castes did evidently exist at the time^* 
of the Upanishads. We have the formulation of the’ 
caste system so far back as at the time of the Purusha- 
sukta, wluch must be, in any case, considered anterior 
to the Upanishads. In the Brihadaranyaka, there is 
a very unorthodo.x theory about the origin of castes. 
This Upanishad does not argue, like the BhagavadgTta 
at a later date, that the castes were created by God 
according to ** qualities and works." On the other 
hand, we are told in the Brihadaranyaka that Brah- 
man was the first to exist ; but because it was alone, it 
did not fare well, and therefore it produced a better 
form, namely Kshatriya-hood. It was thus that from 
the original Brahman were created such hcavenl}’ 
deities as Indra, Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, , 
Yama. Mrityu and lia. These constitute the %\*arrior 
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caste in the heavenly kingdom. Furthermore, after 
having created even Kshatriya-hood, Brahman <hd 
not fare weil ; and tlierefore it created "t^aisya-hood 
in the heavenly kingdom, namely the Vasus, the 
Rudras, the Adityas, the Maruts and the Vi^vedevas. 
But even then it thought it was deficient, and there- 
fore, it created the ^udra order, represented in the 
heavenly Idngdom by the god Pushan. In order 
to give itself completeness, again; Brahman created 
Bharma or harv, which probably binds all these castes 
together. Finally, Brahman assumed the form of Agni 
who was the Brahmin of the gods, and then we are 
told that the castes on the earth were created after 
the pattern of the castes in the heaven (S. 14). In 
this unorthodox theory, we have the origin of the 
earthly caste system on the pattern of a heavenly 
caste system almost in the manner in which the 
ectypes in Plato's theory of Ideas arc merely replicas 
of the archet5*pes. Then, again, as regards the exis- 
tence of A^ramas at the time of the Upanishads, we 
learn from the TaitUriya Upanishad that those of the 
student and the householder did definitely exist 
(S.15. a) ; while we have to conclude from other passages 
where one is advised to leave the world as soon as 
one becomes ^veary of it " that the order of the reclu- 
ses did also exist ; and finally, from such Upanishads 
as the ^lundaka as well as the mention of Saihnyasa 
elsewliere, that the order of the Sazhnyasins came last 
and was the completion of the three pre\'^ously 
mentioned. In the Chhandogj-a we have all the four 
orders enumerated deliberately. Tlie householders are 
advised to ^ve themselves up to sacrifice, studj’^ and 
charity; the recluses to penance; and the students to 
a life of celibacy with the master and e.\'trcme emaci' 
ation in his serWee. All these verily reach the holy 
- worlds after death ; but wc ait; told that he alone who 
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Maitri, we find that certain Brahmin sages stood very 
much superior to Kshatriya kings, who learnt wisdom 
from their Brahmin masters. “ Here, O Yajnavalkya, 
is my kingdom,** said King Janaka when he stood 
astonished at the great intellectual and spiritual wis- 
dom of the Sage, “ and here am I at your service ’* 
(S. 19 . a). In the Maitri Upanishad we read that 
King Brihadratha, filled with repentance 
and remorse, went to the Sage Sakayanya, and 
implored him to help him out of the world of existence, 
as one would help out a frog from a waterless well 
(S. ig. b). From these passages, it would seem that 
the Brahmins did very often maintain their intellec-- 
tual and spiritual superiority. It must be remember- 
ed, however, that occasionally a Kshatriya, and occa- 
sionally a Brahmin, would be the intellectual and 
spiritual head of his age according to his abilities and 
powers, and that no charter was given either to Brah- 
min-hood or Kashatriya-hood that it alone should be 
the repository of intellectuai and spiritual wisdom, 
and that, therefore, it would be ridiculous to argue, on 
the one hand, that the Brahmins alone, or on the 
other, that the Kshatriyas alone, were the custodians 
of spiritual culture, and thus, as in modem tunes, even 
a man belonging to the lowest order of society could, 
if he possessed the necessary ability and means, be ui 
the vanguard of those who knew. 

21. It is only in the fitness of things that we should 

, * close this introductory cliapfer 

Tho Probloms ot ^ r u- c 

Upanisbadic pbUo- wth a Statement of the cluer pro- 

blems that emerge out of a con- 
sideration of the doctrines of the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers, as well as exhibit tlicir inter-relation. Won- 
der, as Plato said, was tiie roof of philosophy in Greec 
as in India. The Upanishadic philosophers, we have 
Seen, ceased to understand the forces of nature as 
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tion was arrived ' at, the next problem would be how 
practically to attain to that knowledge, what should 
be'the norm of conduct following which, one may hope 
to " appropriate the God-head." As the culmination 
of this practical endeavour would come in the mystical 
attitude, which would complete the moral endeavour, 
which, without it, would be like the Hamlet with 
Hamlet out. Mysticism was the culmination of Upa- 
nishadic philosophy, as it is the culmination of all 
philosophies, and one who does not understand that 
the cosmology and the psychology, the metaphysics 
and the ethics of the Upanishads are merely a propae- 
deutic to their mystical doctrine can scarcely be 
said to have understood the spirit of Upanishadic 
philosophy. 
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chapter II 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF UPANISHADIC 
COSMOGONY 

1. When Str Henry Maine said that except the 
Search alter the bhiid forces of nature nothing 
suhatratum ttloves in this world which IS not 

Greek in its origin, he should have at least excluded 
from the scope of his assertion the Upanishadic philo- 
sophy, and more particularly, the Upanishadic cosmo- 
gony The hey-day of Upanishadic philosophy was 
that groat ituUemum before ever the earliest Greek 
philosophers, Thales and Anaximander, began to specu- 
late, and as in Greek philosophy, so m Upanishadic 
philosophy, the primary impulse to thought came from 
cosmologic, and more particularly from cosmogonic, 
speculation The starry heavens abo\c, the regula- 
rities of the movmg seasons, the roanng of wind in the 
firmament, the confiagrations of the all-powerful fire, 
the pcnodical inundations of waters, in general, the 
settled recurrence of all faappenmgsm nature must hate 
filled the natural mquircr with an impulse to find out 
the real meaning of all these phenomena . and it is no 
wonder that as in Greek philosophy, so in Upanishadic 
philosophy, the primary search was after the e*«‘t 
of things \Vhat is that which abides in the midst 
of changes ? What is that, tvhicli as the Lpamshad 
puts it, may be called the " TajjalSn ”? W hat is that 
from which all things spring, mto which they ate re- 
solved. and m which they hvc and have their teicg ? 
(S I a) ? Trom the Toittiiliopani'l ad we Itain tlat 
" that alone might be regarded as the Lllin ale 
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Reality of things, from which all these beings were 
bom, by %yhich they live when bom. to which they 
repair and into which they are finally resolved ’* 
(S. I. b). This is very much like the way in which 
Aristotle tells us the early Gr^k cosmologists con-' 
ceived of their primary sulktancc : cv erftp oOfatJTa* 

•ri. OVT«, text OU yiy\XTai\ •h o TtXevTmlOr.* » . 

TCVTO trTOi^^inn j.-«i fiiwi rtu’ oiTu*'- Then 

again, when the Sage of the ^vetasvataropanishad 
asks in wonder at the very beginning of his trea- 
tise, From whom are we bom, in whom do we live 
and have our being ?*.’ (S. l- c), wc arc put in mind of 
a similar remark of Hesiod at the opening of his 
''Theogony” when he asks “ Who made all this, and 
how did he make them 'The search after the 
ultimate cause of things, the sub&tratum, the of 

things, b as charactenslzc of the early Upanbhadic 
cosmogony, as it b of the later Greek cosmogony ; 
and even though, as wc may sec in the sequel of 
thb chapter, there is no justification for saying that 
Greek cosmogony was derived from the Upaiiishadic, 
still on account of the universally acknowledged, and 
definitely proved, priority of the Upanisliadic spe- 
culation, he must be a' bold man indeed u'ho dares to 
say that all things except the blind foiccs of nature 
havecome from Greece) ' • ” • 

Coming to tJic details' of Upanishadip cosmo- 
V Proeresft of cbe ^ . 'gony, cVch though it may not be 
ctuptu. ^ j, impossible for us to^ trace tlic pro- 
bable historical evolution. of the different theories held 
on the subject of Uie .genesis of the universe by the 
Upanishadic seers, based upon a more or less final 
clironological stratification of the different passages 
in. the Upanishads,— a task which has been attempted 
by us elsewhere, — the necessities of methodology require 
that in a work like the present which professedly 
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takes a synoptic view of the problems of Upaiushadic 
thought, we should re-arrange the theories in such a 
way as to enable us to institute a comparison between 
those theories and the theories held on the subject m 
a country like Greece We may thus at once proceed 
to divide the theories of Upanishadic cosmogony mto 
two mam groups the impersonalistic and the perscn- 
alistic Among the impersonalistic theories may be 
included the theories which regard either or all of the 
elements as the substratum of things, or even such 
abstract conceptions as not Being, or Being, or Life-force 
as lying at the root of all things whatsoever Among 
the personalistic theories are theories which try to ac- 
count for the ongin of creation from the Atman or 
God, and insist in various ways either on the 
dualistic aspect of creation, or the emanatory, or even 
the highly philosophic aspect imphed in Theism proper 
When the Upanishadic Sages regard the elements as 
the source of things, we must lake them to mean 
what they say. and not. as certain later com- 
mentators under the spoil of their theological idea have 
done, regard those elements as equivalent to deities 
Thus for example, when it is said that either fire or 
water or air is the source of things, we have to under- 
stand the Upanishadic sages to imply that it is the 
elements that go by those names that are to be re- 
garded as responsible for the unfoldment of creation 
All theological commentators on the Upanisliads 
such as Sankara and Kamanuja have understood 
these elements as meaning deities and not the ele- 
ments proper But if we just consider for a while the 
naivetb with which tlie theories were ushered mto 
being, it may seem impossible for us to doubt tliat the 
Upanishadic seers meant by the elements the elements 
proper, and not the deities corresponding to those ele- 
ments It is true that the word ’* div mity " is, on certain 
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occasions, used in^ the case of these elements, but it 
must be remembered that a similar word ^vas 
used in the case of their elemental substrata even by 
Greek philosophers, and it is not without reason that 
Aristophanes should call such apotheosisers of ele- 
ments by the name of Then again, the idea 

of creation ex nihiio seems to be generally repugnant 
to the Upanishadic mind, and as 3n Greece, so in India 
we have the firm belief of the Upanishadic sages in the 
impossibility of the generation of anything from out of 
Nothingness, or Not*-Bemg. When, again, it seems to 
have' been felt impossible by the Upanishadic seers 
that either the elements, or such abstract conceptions 
as Not-Being or Being could be held responsible 
for the explanation of creation, they felt the neces- 
sity of explaining that genesis from Life-force or 
Cosmic-force. Finally, when even this could not bo 
regarded as a sufficient explanation of creation, they 
were obliged to take recourse to the ide^ of the Person, 
by whom the creation could be said to have been 
brought into being. Wc must also note that there is 
not much room for the idea of creation in an absolu- 
tistic system of metaphysics, v»hicb would try to 
explain away all creation as bung only an illusion or 
appearance. We shall take this aspect of the problem 
of creation also into account before we proceed, at the 
end of the Chapter, to say what the theistic idea of 
creation in the Upanishads was, especially in the 
account given by the ^veta^vataropanishad. 

3. To begin with the elements as constituting the 

Water at t3ie of things, WC ha%0 fij^t tO 

subetntuen. take into account the theory in 
the Brihadaranyakopanishad which tells us almost 
in Thaiesian fashion that water was the source of all 
things whatsoever: In the beginning, verily, the 
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Waters alone existed , from the Waters was bom 
Satya or Truth , Satya produced Brahman* Brahman 
gave birth to Prajapati, and from Prajapati were born 
the gods . these gods worship Satya alone (S 2 a) 
In this passage we are told not that the Atman or any 
personal Bemg existed ongmally, but that the waters 
were the first to exist, and that everythmg later came 
from them It is cunous to note iso that Brah- 
man is here declared to have been created from Satya, 
which means that we have not to understand the word 
Brahman in the sense of pnmal reality as we under- 
stand it later Then, again, when it is said that Satya 
was bom from Water, we have to understand by 
Satya the ultimate “ concrete ** existent We are also 
told that the Satyam consists of three syllables the 
first IS Sa, the second is Ti, and the tlurd is Yam, 
the first and the last being real, and the second unreal 
(S 2 b) Freely interpreted, this passage would mean 
that unreality is enclosed on both sides by reality 
the present moment which is evanescent is enclosed 
on both sides by an eternity which is real we move 
from eternity to eternity, haltmg for a short while 
m the caravansary of the present and it is wonderful 
to notice that the whole of the ” Satyam ** has been 
supposed to have come out of the primeval waters 
This IS almost Thalesian, for Thales regarded water as 
the ongm of all things and his philosophy did not 
need the hypothesis of a God as responsible for the 
creation of Water, unhke the Genesis which required 
the spirit of God to move upon the face of the prime- 
val waters, or unlike hfanu who said that water was 
only the first existence that was created by God The 
Bnhadaranyakcpaiiishad, like Thales, regards Water 
as the ongm of all things whatsoever, dispos- 
mg of a behef m God as the creator of the Water 
itself. 
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f 4. After water comes air. K.aikva/ who holds the' 
theory of air as.tlie final ** ab- 
- * sorbent " of things, and therefore 

probably as the origin of them, has an interesting story 
connetted with him. Once upon a time, we are told, 
hing Jana^ruti w’as wandering in a forest when he 
happened to overhear the conversation between two 
swans. One of these swans said to the other, just as 
all the lower throws of dice merge in the highest 
throw, that is, pass to the winner, similarly all the 
good things that people do in the world pass to the sage 
Raikva, the philosopher with the car, Kow Janasniti 
was so astonished at the conversation, that he at 
once sent his attendant to inquire and return to him 
with the knowledge as to where this sage Raikva 
dwelt. The attendant, after having visited different 
places, found out Raikva who was scratching liis itch 
beneath a car, and then returned to ids master 
to. tell him that he had found out Raikva. King 
JanaSruti went to Raikva with a number of cows, a 
gold necklace and a chariot draivn by a she-mule> 
and prayed to the Sage to teach him what god 
he worshipped. The sage Raikva replied that he 
had no business with the cows, the necklace and the 
chariot of the ^udra king, and advised him to return. 
King Jana^mti returned, but went back again to the 
Sage with the cows, the golden necklace, the chariot, 
as well as his beautiful daughter ; whereupon, the sage 
Raikva seemed to be satisfied, and lia\’ing lifted the 
beautiful daughter’s face towards himself, said, “Verily, 

O ^udra, you are making me speak on account of this 
face,” and then he imparted to the king the knowledge 
which' he possessed, namdy that be believed that the 
Air was the final absorbent of all things. ” When 
fire is extinguislied it goes to the air, when tlie sun 
sets it goes to the air, when the moon sets it goes to 
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the air, when the waters dry up, they go to the air 
thus venly is Air the final absorbent of all things 
whatsoever ” (S 3 ) In this way did the sage Raikva 
wth his car who reminds us singularly of Diogenes 
with his tub tell king Janasruti that Air was the 
end of all things The logical conclusion from such 
a position is that if air be the end of all things, it 
may also be regarded as the beginning of them In 
fact, Raikva's philosophy as hke that of Anaximenes, 
the Greek philosopher, who taught that air was both 
the begmning and the end of all things only Raikva 
does not say definitely that air is the but 

only leases us with the remark that air is the end of 
all things This is indeed a very crude conception 
and has not much scientific value because Raikva 
does not explain the actual process of the absorption 
of all things into air, as Anaximenes later explained 
both the ongin and the end of all things m air by the 
processes of rarefaction and condensation We must, 
however, praise Raikva for having had the boldness to 
regard Air as the final absorbent of all thmgs, more par- 
ticularly, of both Water and Fire, ivluch according to 
other philosophers of his time, were regarded as con- 
stitutmg the of all things whatsoever 

5* The theory of fire as the ongm of all things is not 
maintained very exphcitly m the 
Upanishads , but there is a passage 
in the Kathopanishad whcih tells us that Fire 
having entered the universe assumed all forms 
(S 4 a), which, IS almost equivalent to the Heracleitean 
formula that Fire is- exchanged for all things and 
all things for Fire On the other hand, m the 
Chhandogyopanishad, we are told that Fire was the 
first to evolve from the primeval Being, and that from 
fire came water, and from water the earth (S .4 h) It 
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is interestingi to note that- in this passage the Hera- 
cleitean idea of the Way Up and the Way Down is also 
brought in, inasmuch as it is maintained that from 
fire is bom water and from water earth, while, 
counter-logicaJly, at the time of dissolution^ the earth 
may be dissolved in water, the water in fire, and the fire 
in the Primeval Being. It is rather difficult for any 
philosopher to hold the opinion that fire is the origin 
of ah things, inasmuch as it seems evident that fire 
bums up all, and is therefore a fit instrument for the 
process of a general and it is not difficult 

to deduce from the theory advanced in the Clihandogyo* 
panishad the idea of a periodic confiagrafion of 
things. The difference, ho\^eve^, between the Chh5n- 
dogyopanishad and Heracleitus is that while Heracleitus 
regards Fire as the very origin of all things, the 
ChhSndogyopanishad luahes Fire the first evolute from 
the primeval Being , while the Chhandogyopanishad 
docs not insist upon the idea of change, of w’hich Fire 
seems to be the very type to the change-loving mind 
of the Ephesian philosopher. 

6. When we come to Pravabana Jaivali's doctrine of 
space as the origin of all tilings, we 
come to a much higher conception 
than has yet been reached in the schemes of the fore- 
going philosophers. Even in Greek philosophy, the con- 
ception of space as the archfi ** of things came very 
late in the development of thought. With Tliales, Anaxi- 
menes, Heracleitus and Empedocles wc meet with the 
conceptions of water, air, fire, earth, either indivi-- 
duolly or collectively. It is only when wc come to 
the time of Philolaus, that, according to Aristotle's evi- 
dence, we get to the notion of space as the arch& " 
of all things. Fire, air, water and earth are more or 
les? tangible t. but space” .to be regarded as the 
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" arche ” of all things requires a higher philosophical 
imagination. When Pravahana Jaivali was asked 
what was the final habitat of all things, he answered 
it was Space. “ All these beings emerge from space 
and are finally absorbed in space ; space is verily 
greater than any of .these things ; space is the final 
habitat ” (S. 5. a). This passage from the Chhandogyo- 
panishad is corroborated by another passage from 
the same Upanishad in which we are told that " space 
is really higher than fire. In space are both the sun and 
the moon, the lightning and the stars. It is by space 
that man is able to call. .... .In space and after space 
are all things bom. Meditate upon Space as the 
highest reality ” (S. 5. b). According to these passa- 
ges from the Chhandogyopanishad, then, we must re- 
gard space as a higher entity than any of the concep- 
tions that have been hitherto reached. 

7 . There are certain passages in the Upanisbads 
which teach that Not-Being, to ov, 
Hot-Beiae. primary existent. The 

Taittirlyopanishad tells us that *' at the beginning of all 
things what existed was Not-Being. From it was bom 
Being. Being shaped itself of its own accord. It is 
thus that it is called well-made or self-made ” (S. 6). 
Commentators on this passage who do not want a 
privative conception like not-Being to be the " arche" 
of all things, rightly understand this passage to signify 
that at the very beginning of things it was "as if " 
nothing existed and not that not-Being was verily 
the first concrete existent, and that it was from such 
a semblance of non-existence that Being was created. 
We could very well conceive how philosophers like 
^aiikarScharya who believe in an Ultimate Being would 
explain such a passage ; but it must be remembered 
that in this agnostic conception of a primal 00a* 
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oxistent, the Taittirlyopanishad is aJitidpated by that 
fanious Sahta in the Rigveda, which is called after its 
opening words, the Nasadlya Sokla, which tells us 
that at the beginning of all things, there was neither 
Being nor not*Being, but that what existed %vas only 
’an ocean of Night (RV. X. 129). It must be remem* 
'bared that the conception of a primary Void or Night 
is to be met wth even in Greek philosophy in the 
theory of Epimenides. A passage from the Briha- 
‘daranyakopanishad also tells us that '‘in the begin- 
ning of all things, verily nothing was existent but 
that everything was covered by Death or Hunger, for 
-Hunger is verily Death. Death made up his mind, 
'let me have a Self, and thus %TOrshipping, he began to 
move. From his worship were bom the waters. The 
froth of the waters solidified, and became the earth. 
Death toiled on the earth, and as a result of his toil, 
fire was produced (S»7)« Here we have the origin 
‘of the elements water, earth, and fire from primeval 
.Not-Being,call it either Death or Hunger, or equate it, 
if you please, with the Void or Night of Greek philo- 
•sophy. - In any case, it seems to be implied in such 
passages that there is a 'stage in the development of 
human thought, when finding it impossible to grapple 
• with any concrete existence, it is compelled to take 
recourse to a privative logical conception like Not- 
' Being, from which even positive Being comes to be 
vJater* explained. Even- in such highly developed 
' systems of’philosophy as those of Plato and Aristotle* 
V,W0 have the -recognition of a Not-Being, and it can- 
not be gainsaid that at least for the purposes of logic 
-.:thc existence of- Not-Being has to be taken account 
-;6f even, in positive constructions of philosophy. 
-.When, oii~the other hand, philosophers like Gorgias tty 
'to provc-that there is a real Not-Being as contrast- 
unth-the Being of- Parmenides, we must suppose 
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that they are doing so merely for the- purposes -of 
eristic; for by what other name shall we call that 
process by which from- the equational fact of Not- 
Being being Not- Being, they deduce the existence of 
Not-Being, from which, contrariwise, they try to prove 
that Being does not exist ? We need not be con- 
cerned with such an eristic philosophy like that of 
Gorgias, but we must needs take into account the 
recognition of Not-Being in philosophies of positive 
construction like those of Plato and Aristotle. It was 
in this sense, it seems to us, that the passages from the 
Taittirlyopanishad and the Brihadaranyakopanishad 
are to be explained, and by Not-Being we must under- 
stand not absolute Not-Being but only relative Not- 
Being, the primal semblance of existence as contrast- 
ed with later concrete existence. 

8. There is however, an interesting side to the 
Not.B.ine.nd the Ere ‘^eory of No^Being as t he/'archS" 

of the unireroe. of all things- The Chhandogyopant- 
shad connects the philosophy of Not-Being with the 
myth of the Universal Egg. We are told in the 
Upanishad that " what existed in the beginning was 
Not-Being. It then converted itself into Being. It 
grew and became a vast egg. It lay in that position 
for the period of a year, and then it broke open. Its 
two parts were, one of gold and the other of 
silver. The silvery part became the earth, and the 
golden part became the heaven. The thick membrane , 
of the egg became the mountains ; the thin membrane 
became the clouds; the arteries of the egg became 
the rivers of the world; the fluid in its interior 
became the ocean ; while what came out of the egg 
was the Sun. When the Sun was bom, shouts of 
hurrah arose” (S. 8}* Readers of comparative^ 
mythology need scarcely be reminded- as to how 
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similar the myth from the Chhandogj'opanishad is 
to correspondio^ myths in Babylonian, Eg>*plian, 
Fhcenician, Persian< and Greek my tholo^cs. In Greece, 
we know, how in the Orphic cosmogony, Chronos 
and Adrastea produced a gigantic egg wliich divided 
in the midst, and with its upper half formed the sky, 
and with the lower the earth, and how out of the 
egg came Phanes, the shining God, containing within 
himself the germs of all tlie other gods. It is interest- 
ing to note tliat behind Chronos and Adrastea, as Nve 
have them in this myth, are ideas of time and nccess* 
ity respectit’ely. The word Aif/iumtit occurs in Greek 
literature so far back as the Sth century B.C. ; 
and it is customary^ to derive it from and 

take it as signifying '*t3iat whicl) is not inclined to 
run away.’* Jfay wc venture to make a suggestion 
that tlic word Adrastea seems very much to be the 
Greek counterpart of the Sanskrit ** Ad|ishta” which 
also signifies necessity ? Onedoesnot knowhow, butit 
seems probable that, the idea of Adrishfa was conveyed 
to the Greek people at a time when tlic Greek and 
the Indian Aryans lived together. To return to our 
argument, however, the myth of the Sun coming out 
of tlie egg has parallels in the mythologies of many 
ancient peoples ; but tlie creation of this egg from a 
primeval Non-existent seems to be peculiar to the 
Indian myth as we have it in the ChhUndogyopa* 
nishad. We must notice also that just as the universe 
was regarded by the Upanishadic sages as a huge egg, 
similarly it also came to be regarded as *' a huge chest 
with the earth as its bottom and the heavens as its 
upper lid, tlie sky as its inside and the quarters as 
its corners, containing in Us inside a rich treasure” 
(S. 9)- Wo arc noting here tins alternative concep- 
tion of the universe rcgatdod'as a huge cubical clicst 
merely for the purpose of contrasting it with the 
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universe regarded as a great spherical egg, though it 
has got nothing to do with the philosophy of Not* 
Being. 

9. After the conception of Not-Being as the "arche" 
of things we come to the con- 
ception of Being. A passage from 
the Chhandogyopanishad tells us directly that Being 
alone emsted at the beginning of things. It takes 
to task tlmse who suppose that the primeval Existent 
must be regarded as Not-Being, and that Being 
must be regarded as having been produced therefrom. 
" How could it possibly be so,” asks the Upanishad, 
" how could Being come out of Not-Being, existence 
from non-existence ? It is necessary for us to suppose 
that at the beginning verily all this was Being, and 
it was alone and without a second. This Primeval 
Being reflected, let me be many, let me produce; 
having bethought thus to itself, it produced fire. Fire 
thought, let me be many, let me produce ; and it pro- 
duced water. Water thought, let me be many, let me 
produce; and it produced the Earth (food or matter) ” 
(S. lo. a). " The Primeval Being then thought, 

verily I am now these three deities. Let me enter 
into them by my Self, and unfold both Name and 
Form. Let me make each of them three-fold and 
three-fold " (S. lo. b) . ” It thus comes about that 

what we call the red colour in a flame belongs really 
to Sire. Its white colour is that of water and its black 
colour belongs to the earth. Thus does vanish the 
flarae-ness of a flame- The flame is indeed only a 
word, a modification and a name, while what really 
exists is the three colours. What we call the red 
colour in the Sun, is really the colour of fire, its white 
colour is the colour of water, its black colour is the 
colour .of the earth. Thus verily vanishes the sun- 
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ness of the Sim. Tlie Sun is only a word, a modifica- 
tion and a name. Wliat really exists is the. three 
colours. Thus likewise does depart the moon-ness of 
the moon, and the Ughtning-ness of the lightning- What 
really exists is the three colours only'* (S. lo. c). It 
is interesting to note* in these passages, in the first 
place, that the primeval existent is regarded as Being, 
and is described as being one without a second. In 
the second place, we see how from this primeval 
Being is produced the three-fold Prakriti which we 
might call " tejobannatmika. " Praknti, that is con- 
sisting of fire, water, and earth. Then, thirdly, it 
must be noted that the Chhandogyopanishad teaclies 
us definitely the doctrine of trivptkarana " which 
is the Upanishadic prototype of tlie ** pafichlkara^a *' 
of later Vedanta. Just as in the Vedantic theory of 
pafichikarana, out of the five original elements, fire, 
air, water, earth, and space, half of each element was 
regarded as being kept intact, wliile the other half 
was regarded as being divided into four equal differ- 
ent parts, four such parts from the different elements 
one after another going to make up a half, which 
in combination with the half of the original element 
made up one transformed evolulc of the original 
clement, similarly, in the case of the Upanishadic trivrit- 
kara^ each of the three original elements namely 
firc,^vater and earth is to be regarded as being divided 
into two equal portions, one half being kept intact, 
while the other half is divided into two equal portions, 
the two quarters of the two other elements in combi- 
nation with the one-half of the original element 
roaldng up a transformed evolute of the original cle- 
ment. This idea of the mixture of the elements in 
the Upanishads is a very interesting one from tlie 
point of view of its analogy %vith a similar idea in 
the plulosophy of Anaxagoras who taught that there 
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was a portion of everything in everything, and thus 
that the elements came to be mixed with each other 
and gave rise to transformed products. Then, fourthly, 
%ye must remember that the Chhandogyopanishad tells 
us that there are three different colours belonging to 
the three different elements namely the red, the white 
and the black, which it must be noted were 
later borrowed by the Samkhya philosophy and made 
to constitute the three different colours corresponding 
to the three different qualities of the Saihkhya Pra- 
kriti. Finally, the Chhandogyopanishad tells us that 
what really exists is the three different colours, or the 
three different elements, while all such objects of 
nature as, the sun, the moon, and the lightning, which 
are constituted out of the three original elements 
or colours are merely words or names or modi- 
ficatory appearances of the original elements. In the 
spirit of an extreme nominalism, the Chhandogyo- 
panishad tries to reduce all later products to mere 
semblance or appearance, while it keeps the door open 
for the real existence of the three elements alone, all 
of them having been bom from the Primeval Being — 
a sort of a philosophical trimtarian monism 1 

lO. When we come to the conception of Praija as 
the 0 W 1 S of things, we nse to 
Prana. ^ higher conception than was 

reached in Greek philosophy. Prana originally meant 
breath : and as breath seemed to constitute the life 
of man, Pra?ia came to signify the life-principle ; and 
just as the life-principle in man came to be called 
Prana, similarly the life-principle in the universe came 
also to be designated Prana. By Prana is thus 
meant cither life-force or cosmic-force. When Ushasti 
Chakrayapa was asked in the Chhandogyopanishad 
what might be regarded as the ultimate substratum of 
all things, he said it was Praua : for " verily if is into 
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Fraj^ that all these beings ester and it is from Pi^a 
that -they originally spring'' (S. ii, a). Of the same 
import is the doctrine of Raikva in the Chhando- 
gyopanisbad when he tries to bring out a correspond- 
ence between the macrocosm and the microcosm, and 
when he says that just as air is the life-principle of 
the universe — a theory which we have already noticed— 
similarly breath is the life-principle in xnan^ ** Prana 
is verily the final absorbent ; for when man sleeps, his 
speech is reduced into Piana^ Ins eye and his ear 
and his mind are all absorbed in Pr^a, It is Pr^m 
which is the final absorbent of all these things” 
(S. IX. b). ” VVe may Urns say,” says Raikva,” that 

there are these two absorbents ; one in the macrocosm 
and the other in the microcosm, the one being Air, 
and the other being Pr^ca ” (S. ii. c). Having re- 
cognised this supremacy of Pr3^a, the Chh3ndogyo- 
panishad, in the doctrine which SanatkumSra imparts 
to N^rada, has no di&culty in maintaining tlxat, "just 
as ail the spokes of a wheel are centred in its navel, 
similarly all these beings, and in fact, everything that 
exists is centred in Prana” (S. 12 . a). Prapa may 
thus be regarded as the very navel of existence. The 
philosopher Kaushltaki tells \is that ” Pt^a is the 
ultimate Reality, the mind being its messenger, the 
eye the protector, the car Uie informant, and the 
speech the tire- woman. To this Prana as the Ultimate 
Reality, all these beings make offerings, %vithout Prana 
having ever sought them'* (S. IS. b). We thus see in a 
general way how Pra^a conies to recognised as supe- 
rior to all the organs o£ sense in the human system, 

11, There arc, however, one or two classical pas- 
TM C6nttovc»y tat. Upanishads whicli teU 

•ween Prana ud Ums US Ul tile language 01 lUytll lilC 

of sezise. supremacy ui Prana. It was once 

resolved, wc are 'told m.the CbbSadogyopaniahacL ,by 









fKe SMis^-'-df '■ man. 'to dectaa.- Avliidi ■ of them ' was 
suprein’ei and for that reason they went to -Pra'^- 
japati; their Creaton The- Creator replied that- that 
sense might be regarded as the soverign of theiii-all,- 
whic’K" after ■ departing leaves the body powerless and 
in a pitiable condition, upon which the senses resolved 
to run the race for supremacy. Speech was the first- 
to go out of the body, and having lived outside iOf a; 
year, came back and wondered how the body could 
exist in spite of its absence. It was. told that the body, 
lived like a - dumb man. not speaking, but breathing 
vrath the breath, seeing- ivith the eye, hearing with-tho 
ear; and -thinkingi with- the mind,- u^n. 'which-speecii 
returned:' Then the organ of vision -departedj-t and 
having lived outside-for- a year, came back and wondered 
ho'w the -bolfy could- live- in sfilte of its-mbsenSe-.- lit 
was -told -that- the- body lived like a blind -man -hot 
seeing, but'breathing with the breath, speaking with 
the 'mouth, hearing with the ear. and -thinking -with’ 
the- mind, upon wliich the eye re-entered. Then 
the organ of audition departed, and having lived out- 
side for a year, came back -and wondered how the body 
could still e.xist in spite of its absence. It was told 
that the body lived like a deaf man not hearing, but 
breathing with the breath, speaking with the mouth, 
seeing- with the eye, and tlunking. with -the' mind, 
upon- which the ear returned- Then the mind- weHt 
due and havmg lived outside for a year.- returned and 
wondered how the body could still exist m spite of its 
absence. -It was told'that the body lived like a child 
without -mind, but breathing with the breath, speak- 
ing -witli— the mouth, seeing with the eye,.'and'heafing 
with- the ear, upon which the -mind ra-entcred. -Then,- 
fin'ally, -ivhen the -breatli-w’as mi the -poilit of dopart- 
ingd it-'-tore up the -other 'senseg as well-bred horsb' 
might-'teatt-U'ptthe'pegs tdswWch.'it is-ttetherSdi TUelf 
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tjje org^s of sense asseipbled tog^itljer an^ s$;d ip 
‘ Sir, thou art our lor4 ; depart npt fyopi vs’; 
a?j4 tljo tongue said to the Pr^a, ' if I am fic^ipst, ji js 
re^Jly thou that art richest *; aijd the oyp ' }f J 

am the support, it is reaiJy thou tb^t art the syppprf 
and the ear said, ‘ if I am wealth, it js really thou th^t 
art wealth'; and the mind said, *i{ I am the fiiiai 
abode, it is really thou that art the final abode'- 
It is for this reaspp that people have dadoed the 
primacy pot of the organs of sense, of the speech, or the 
eye, or the ear, or the mind, but of breath- For the 
breath is Vi^fily all these '* (S. 13 . a). Thfs pafs^ge fp 
the Chh&jjdogyppapishad is probably the e^Ifest apd 
the njp&t as iJlustratipg the fpptrov^rsy be- 

th$ organs of sense and Prana, and the rasultjpg 
anpremaay pf pi^na over the prg^^. With a httfe 
variation, th§ sime atoyy occurs ip tha 
Upsuu^had afeo (ij. 14), which, beins ^ much the 
Jatnr, wa aye not mnch concerned with as merely re« 
p^tfng for u§ the story ojf the ChhSjidogyopani^had* 
But there are one or two points in the story of the 
controversy of the Senses and Prana in the Pra|nopa- 
ni^had which we cannot leave unnoticed. There, jn 
the first place, the elements namely space, wind, firOj 
water, and earth join bands with the organs of senge, 
namely, speech, mind, eye and ear in the controversy 
with Pr^pa- In the second place, we pau^t note the 
two siimlies employed in the Pra^opanishad. The 
body is tJiere called Buna, which, as ^laxMuUer §ug=^ 
gests, may well be taken to mean a harp, and the ele- 
ments as well as the organs of sense contend that they 
hgive the power to uphold this harp and to modulate 
it, Incidentally, it is interesting to notice the dcscrip- 
tipp of the body in the Pra^opanishad as a h^rp, 
which is almost Pytlmgorean or Platonic. Then again 
when PrS^ wants to go out, it is compared tp thp 
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qtieen-bee, which, when it goes out, is accompanied 
by all the bees that move after it, and which, when it 
comes back, is likewise followed by the bees that re- 
turn forthwith. Thirdly, there is an almost henotheis- 
tic worship of Prana by the organs of sense in the 
Pra^nopanishad where it is regarded not merely as 
the sovereign of the organs of sense, but also as the 
sovereign of the deities of the universe. It is thus 
that Prana comes to be identified with Agni, with 
Snrya, with Parjanya, »vith VSyu, with Being, as well 
as Not-Being .* and in the spirit of the preyer. offered 
In the Chhandogyopanished, here also the Prana is 
requested not to move out, as it is the Prana which 
informs, and is immanent in, the organs of sense, 
such as speech and hearing and vision, as well as 
mind (S. 13 . b). 

12. In the account of Prana which we find in the 
• PcMa, a hio-psycho. Kaushitaki Upanishad there are 
roarapuysicai concep. noticeable features which 

do not oocur either in the Chhandogyopanishad or the 
Pra^nopanishad. In the first place. Prana is directly 
identified with life (Ayuh). This is as much as to 
say that life exists so long as Prana exists and life 
departs as soon as Prana departs. Then again. Prana 
is identified with consciousness (Prajna). It is interest- 
ing to note that consciousness is here distinguished from 
life as the higher category of existence. There may 
be forms of life without consciousness ; but wherever 
there is consciousness there must be life ; and the 
KaUshltaki tfpanishad seems to recognise this differ- 
ehce and describes Pr5na not merely as the principle 
of life but as the principle of consciousness also. Then, 
thirdly, the tipanishad identifies Prana with the 
Stlftan itself, the Ultimate Reality which is ageless 
and immortal, which does not increase by good 
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actions nor diminish by bad actions (S. 14 ). • It- thus 
comes ubout that Prana is -life from the ^biological 
point' of view, ; consciousness from .the psychological 
point of %'ie\v, and Atman from the metaphysical 
point of view. This is. verily a philosophical apotheo- 
sis of PrSna. , 

13. We now come to the personalistic theories of 
• • . , creation.. -Hitherto. Me have dis- 
aSf' thl“ cussed theories which regard either 

xnytbqiogi^i and ptu- or all of the elements, namely dre, 

iMopbicaidaialllies. . . 

... ' air, water, earth and space, or even 

such’ privative conceptions as .Not -Being or._Kight 
or Hunger or- Death, or even such an abstract meta- 
physical conception as Being,, or finally the highly deve- 
loped bio-psyclio-metaphysical conception of PrS^, 
as the <it«rcff of things. We must note that in all 
these theories of creation, no creator with a personal 
existence is brought in for the purposes of creation. 
We have a more or less naturalistic account of cosmo- 
genesis. On the other hand, in the theories which \ye 
are now about to discuss, ue shall have to take account 
of the personal clement in creation. In the Pra^no- 
panishad we are told by Pippalada that at the begin- 
ning of creation, the creator became, desirous of creat- 
ing, and, with that end in \’ae\v, practised penance, 
and after having practised pienance, first created, a 
pair namely Rayi and Prana, corresponding respec- 
tively to matter and spirit, with the intention of 
creating all existence whatsoever irem them While we 
must give credit to Pippalada for having conceived 
the notion of- a duality of primary existences, Bayi 
and Prana, almost in the-spirit of A^ristotle’s. Matter 
and Form, the -application which Pippal^a makes 
of hiS;twofoLd*principle-is rather amusing. - The mo'op 
is., matter, .he-says, -while, the; ia spirit ; the 
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path of the fathers is matter, while the path^.of tb *? 
gods is spirit ; the dark half of t|ie month is mitter,- 
while the bright half is spirit j night is , matter^ 
\Yhiie day is spirit. It. was in this way dhat the 
Creator was able to create all the dual existence what- 
soever in the world (S. 15. a). In a similar spirit 
does the Taittiriyopanishad tell us that '* the Creator, 
at the .beginning of things practised penance,, and 
having practised penance, created all things that exist, 
and having created -them entered into them, and hav- 
ing ener.ed into |hem, became .himself both the mani- 
fest, and the unmanifest, the defined and the undefined, 
tho-^upported and the unsupported, the conscious and 
tho uticonscious, the true and the false ” (S. T5. b). 
Though the Taittiriyopanishad agrees with the Pra^no- 
panishad in positing a Creator who at the beginning 
of: things was required to practise penance, still it 
differs from it in substituting the philosophical duality 
of the defined and the undefined, the conscious and 
the unconscious, the true and the false, instead of 
the mythological duality of the Pra^nopanishad, 
namely, the dark half of the month and the bright 
half of the month, the path of the fathers and the 
path of the gods, night and day, the moon and the 
sun, and the rest . But it is erddent that in the 
two passages we have been considering, we have the 
idea of a Creator introduced, which, enables us to say 
that these passages logically mark -an advance over 
the earlier ones which- give merely an impemonaffstic 
account of creation. 

14 . Another explanation of the duality of existence, 
this time of the duality of sex, 
occurs irr the BHEadSranyakopa- 
nishad,- where we are told* that 
■Qbe Atman -alone existk-im the beginning of-.-things 
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aftd he had the form of rtan He first said to 

himself, 1 am He, and it was for this reason that he 
came to be called I. It is for this reason also that 
wheil a mart is ashed who he is, he first replies it is I* 
and then he gives out his name* . . * , .This Atman was 
difraid* it is for that reason that tvhen a man is alone, 
he fears. Then the Atman began to reflect, why 
should I fear if there is nothing esdsting beside me, of 
which I might be afraid ; it was thus that all fear de- 
parted from him It is said verily that fear pro- 

ceeds only from a second. But the Atman bould not 
still find satisfaction ; for that reason it is that when a 
mart is alone, he does not find satisfaction. The Atrtan 

therefore tvished for a second and having divided 

himself into two halves, became both the husband 
and the wife, mart as well as woman. The woman 
began to reflect, ‘how having generated me from him- 
self, he seeks intercourse with me ?* ’ Let me hide 

myself ' she said, and so she became a cow ; the Atman, 
however, became a bull and had intercourse with hCf- 
. . . j ..She became a mare, w*hile he became a horse. 
She became a she-ass, and the other became a hb- 
as5 and had intercourse with her. It was thus that 
both the male and the female creatures were created 
by the Atman up to the very ants. All these were 
created by him *’ (S. l6). It must be noted, as we 
have painted out above, that this passage gives us an 
explanation of the generation of the duality of stx 
from the Atman in the oiganic world, but it yet leaves 
the inorganic generation entirely uhcJfplhiiied. 

15. A very much more elaborate cJtpIahation of 
I.y gfencrali6n ol all the objects 

fbrAujMi tbk ifttenn«- in the uniVctse IS ofieted in the 
iUrr Ftx*oa, Aitarcyopanishad, which we might 

Very well regard as giving us the fullest account of 
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fa<;t of jn tjie Vpap^h^ds. We aje *pld 

there, that in tjj? b^ipj;ji;g the existed, 

ajtd th^t there was po other bljnjdng thing whg.to- 
ever. The Atman thougijt fo h|n]sgjf, let jjxg greate 
the worlds ; whereupon he created the four worlds, 
namelj^ those of the super-celestial region of waters, the 
heavens with their celestial lights, the mortal earth, and 
the subterranean region of waters. It was thus that 
the heaven and the earth were encompassed otr the 
upper and the nether sides by regions of water. 
After these worlds were created, the Atman prof 
ceeded to create first a WcrldrPerson..rran inter- 
mediate entity subsisting between the Atman, the 
primary reality, and the Universe, the object of later 
creation-»whom he fashioned out of waters, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. It is 
interesting to note in passing that this is the only 
analogue in the tipanishaxdic cospmgpnies to the con- 
ception of Logos in Greek or Christias philosophy, but 
it must be remembered that this Logos in the Jjpani- 
shadic philosophy plays quite a subservient and se- 
condary part to the Atman. The Atman then brood- 
ed upon this World-Person, and as a result of bis 
brooding, created first his various organs of sense, 
then the functions corresponding to them, and lastly 
the deities or the world.-govemors corresponding to such ' 
functions in the Cosmos. 

created the Mouth froni which proceeded 
Speech, and from Speech, Fire. 

He created the Nostrils from which proceeded 
Breath, apd from Breath, Air. 
ge created the Eyes frpHi xWhjch prpceeded Sight- 
and from Sight, the Son. 

He created the jEars frojn which proceeded Hearing, 

, and from Hea^g, the Quarters. 
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from fi^^n-.'th'^Herbs-and^Trets.'" ‘ 

* created the Heart ‘from which proceeded 'Miad, 
Miffd/lhe M6dnr\' ' ' ' '* . . 't.-*.’ 

He crated the Navel from which proceeded the 
^ - , Dawa-Brcath, and from Down-Breath, Deatlu 

Finally, he created the Generative Organ from which 
'^‘1, proceeded Semen, and from Semen. Water." 

It is interesting, to note that in this explanation of 
the .’xreatioB. of. various categories of existence, the 
fanctronraFiays foJiowis the stmetoe in the mictacostn 
oi,'JJ^c jinternaediary Pei^on. .but. always .precedes* ft 
imlhc macrocosm of the Universe.. Thu!?.tIie.of^ttr|s 
of sense^.such aa the mouth, .the nostriU, the.cy.o.an4 
tjifijcar ? were .created in .the person ^beforp■...th«JJf 
functions namely, spcech.vbreath, sight, 
whicli having. been cceated werc.tlie oauso of tho crea* 
tion:‘Qt objective existences such as. fire, aiTi the suij 
and the quarters in the macrocosm of the. Universe- 
Tim; Atman thereupon attacked the Person >ith 
Hunger and Thirst, which, in the /Vitarvyan cosmogony, 
reminds us of. Love and Hate in.Bmpcdoklean egsmof 
IgsyJ Hunger. and Diirst said .to the Atman,, ftnd.u? 
pin cf3 jm . lliisj. creation^ ....The.. Atman- replied .to^Jlhpjyi 
that he would find them places m tile. deitieSvXUcfll'r 
^ely^s, and thus fie pu^dc- them co-partners with them. 
It is for this reason that whenever any offerings arc 
made to a deity. Hunger and-Tliirit arc always^ allot- 
leii^a'^iare ifT'tl^ose'' offerings. 'After the creatiomin 
this fashion of the' Worlds, 'the Cosmic Person, the 
\S^pld‘gtA‘cmors, and- Hunger and -Thirst, the Atinan 
next proceeded to create ‘Matter as food- for them all, 
v'l'iVvi'wMcb being -ctcatfcd,-'the- Atmati-finally /pro- 
ceeded to create the-Sbulin'lhc’human' bod>r». VHow 
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shall this body live without me ?’, he thought to him- 
self, ' but how may I enter this ?’ Having thus be- 
thought himself, he rent open the place where the hair 
are made to part, and entered by that door. This is 
called the " door of division This also is the " place 
of rejoicing It is at that place that women part 
their hair. It is at that place that on the skulls of 
children we see a hole. It is on that spot that when 
a SaihnySsin dies, a eocoanut is broken with the 
purpose of releasing his pent-up Soul. To come to 
our argument, when the Atman entered the body by 
the door of division, and was so bom as the individual 
Soul, he began to be subject, so the Aitareyopanishad 
tells U.S, to the three states of consciousness, namely, 
the waking, the dreaming and the deep-sleep state of 
consciousness. After having been bom, the indivi- 
dual Soul began to look about himself at all things to 
see whether they proclaimed a Ertpot, but to his 
great astonishment only saw the supreme Brahman 
spread everywhere. It is for the reason that the 
individual Soul saw (dr3.) the Brahman (Idam) spread 
everywhere that he is called Idandra, which by con- 
traction has become Indra, a mysterious name given 
to the Godhead by the mystery-loving gods (S. 17 ). 
We thus see how the individual Soul was the last 
object to be created by the Atman and how ultimately 
there is a metaphysical identity between the indi- 
vidual Soul and the supreme Soul. 

Id. So far we have had more or less mytbchgicstl 

e.vpIanations of the creabon of 

Atman and the tfaeory obiects from the primeval Atman, 
at EmanaUon. / • , , l - - f - 

We have said at the begmning ol 
the' chapter that there are a few descriptions in the 
Upanishads which come very near to full-fledged 
theories of creation. But before we proceed to 
these accounts, we must consider briefly bow in the 
*3 
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TaittrXyopqjiishad we have an emantaory theory of 
cosmogony where we are told that “ from the Atman, 
in the first instance, proceeded space, from space air, 
from * air fire. ' from fire water, and from water the 
earth " (S. iS). This is a complete enumeration of the 
five different Elements which are described as having 
proceeded one after another from the primeval Atman, 
who, to all intents and purposes, is described in the 
passage as not playing any very active , part in 
creation. It is important to remember that the 
expression that is used, in the passage to designate 
the fact of emanation is Sambbutih. From the 
Atman emanated Space, and from Space in the 
course of progressive generation the rest of the Ele- 
ments. Wc are not told that the Atman ” created ’* 
Space, and from Space created Air,, and so on. It is 
also important to notice in. this passage the 
and the eird#. At the time of tlie origin of the 
universe, from the Atman proceeded space, and from 
space air, from air fire, from fire water and from 
water the earth : this is the Way Down.' At the time 
of destruction, counter-logicalJy. the earth would be 
resolved in water, water in fire, fire in air, air in space, 
and space in the eternal Atman: this is the Way Up. 
In general, wc may say that the passage from the 
Toittirlyopanishad which we are discussing is very 
si^ificant for us, first, as enumerating most definitely 
for the first time in the whole region of Upanishadic litera- 
ture the five different Elements ; secondly, for having 
introduced the Hcmcleitean conception of tlie Way 
Up and the Way Down; thirdly, for the theory of emana- 
tion as apposed to creation implied in it; and lastly, 
for the realistic trend of its argument which has been a 
standing crux to all absolutistic interpreters of Upa- 
nishadic philosophy, who would try to reduce cv*ery- 
thing except the Atman to an appearance or illusion. 
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17, The Jlundakopanishad offers a connecting link 
between such an emanatory theory 
of creation and a theistic theory 
In Mundaka. gvctaivatara which we 

shaU presently discuss by suggesting a personal-im- 
personal theory of the origin of the universe and tell- 
ing us that “ at the beginning of creation, there 
existed a heavenly Formless Person who was un- 
born. without a mind, lustrous, and super-immut- 
able. From him were bom life, mind. sensK. 
soace air, light, water, and earth, which last is the 

b^is'of the universe From hini also were bom 

gods of various descripUons, angels, men, beasts, 
and birds. From him were bom nee and barley, 
nenance and faith, tmth, celibacy, and religious law 
^ He was Ukewise the source of all the o^ans 
* * j * tlie* livers which run to and fro, the 

trees and the essence which runs through 
bv which’ verily the inner Soul holds them aU 
thern, y _ gjj earthly and 

topther ^ glj organic and inorganic nature, 

celestia osvchological qualities bom from the pn- 

all moral and psychomgi^ q ^^^^^ as formless and 

„eval Person who^-c^ltj^^ 

beyond even ^ universe from the primeval 

accoun entirely untainted by mythological con- 

r" Hons but it stands much higher than any of 

sideraUons and approaches the truly 

the afore-d^^ss accounts for thecrea- 

theisbctheo^ existences by the primeval Person. 

tion of tinge, however, is yet lacking, because 

rSlgnomthe«^^^^^^ 

■instead of creation proper. 
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■ * 16* This entirely personal setting for the supreme 
Godhead is to be found in the 
vatara. Svetasvataropanishad. It is true 

that the ^vetSlsvataropanishad was uxitten in the 
interest of a ^aivite theory of theism ; but if we just 
divest our minds of this sectarian aspect and equate 
the god ^iva of the ^veta^vataropanishad with the 
supreme Godhead, wliichhas, in fact, been done in many 
places by the ^veta4vataropanishad itself, \vc may see 
how the Svetaivataropanishad tries philosophically to 
account for the creation of the world by the Godlicad 
by the method of construction through criticism of the 
various extant opinions on thesubjectof the originofthe 
world. The passage from the^veld^vataropanishad I. z 
mahes a classical enumeration of the various opinions 
held at the time of the Upanishad on the subject of 
the origin of the world. “ Some people say ", says the 
Upanishad, " that it is Time* others Nature, otljcrs 
Necessity, others Chance, others the Elements, others 
yet the Person, still others the Combination of these, 
and yet a few others the Atman, which is the cause of 
all things whatsoever *’ (S. 20 . a). The 6vct2l5vataro*' 
panishad in the course of its chapters criticises aU 
these theories and puts forth a constructive programme 
of Soivitc theism in explanation of the origin of the 
universe, Wc cannot say, says the $vct5ivalaro- 
panishad, that Time is the origin of all things, for, 
is not God, it asks, the very Time of Time, or as on* 
other Upanishad puts it. Death to the very God of 
Death ? (S. 20. b). We cannot try to explain the 

origin of the world from Nature, says the ^vetaivataro- 
‘panishad ; for is not Nature itself brought to maturity 
by the presence of God inside it ? (S. 20. c). Nor 
can wc say that Necessity and Chance arc the origin of 
things ; they arc either too fatalistic or too unphiloso- 
phicol ways lor the explanation of creation. Tho 
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ments cannot be regaded as the " arch® ” 
for the elements are merely the garment of God, and 
it is due to His supreme skill in work that earth, water, 
fire, air and space were created (S. 20. d). Nor can 
we say that the Combination of all these elements is 
a veritable “ archS,” because for these to be combined, 
we must have an eternal Being who is the primal cause 
of their combination (S. 20. e). Nor can we finally say 
that either the Purusba of the SSihkhyas, who is too 
free from creation to be ever regarded as responsible for 
it. or the Atman of the Vedantins, who is really a power- 
less Being if we just consider that he is the cause of 
happiness as wcU as of sorrow, can be regarded as 
responsible for creation. Rndra alone who rules the 
world by his powers, who stands before every being 
at the time of destruction, and creates the universe 
at the time of its origin, can be regarded as the Creator 
of all things that exist. He is the supreme Godhead, 
to whose power is due the wfalrling round of the wheel 
of the universe (S, 20. £). He is the supreme cause, 
the lord of all Souls ; of him there is neither generator 
nor protector ; he is the self-subsisting mover of the 
unmoving manifold, and causes the one primal seed 
to sprout in infinite ways (S. 20. g). In this manner 
does the Svetaivataropanishad advance a trtdy philo- 
sophic theory of creation, in which all power is ulti- 
mately due to a personal Godhead who causes the 
whole universe to move round bis finger — " Im Kreis 
das All am Finger laufen liesse." 

19 . We have hitherto considered both the imper- 
Tha Theory of inde- sonalistic and the personalistic 
a“‘?“pifS«on ofthJ theories of creation, pointing out 
anaiosLas ot upanisha- incidentally the analogies which 
aepiura! .subsist between the Upanishadic 

the Greek theories of cosmogony. Even though. 
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however,’ tht^ simil^ties have been pointed out, they 
have not’ yet been explained. The problem of the rela- 
tion of Greek and Indian cosmogonies, and in general, 
of Greek and Indian phalosophies, is a very interesting 
problem, and it' may just be worth our while to at- 
iterapt a brief solution of it. The problem of the rela- 
tion of the two philosophies is only a branch of the 
general Graeco-Indian problem of the relation of the 
two cultures. In an analysis of the two cultures in 
the various departments, we may say that there are 
tliree theories winch can be advanced to explain 
their extraordinary similarities, (i) The Theory of 
Borrowal either by Greece from India or by India 
from Greece could find historical justification only after 
the date of Alexander. Just as Greece left a mark 
upon Indian progress in the departments of sculpture 
and numismatics after Alexander's invasion, similarly, 
India left a deep impression upon *the Platonists of 
Alexandria as seen especially in the aU-to Yogic 
ecsatasy of the Neo-Platonists, and their borrowal 
of the three qualities ^i^cicob ti\tico« from 

SSiiikhya philosophy. But the far more important 
question in the general Graeco-Indian problem is how 
the two cultures were related before the invasion of 
Alexander, Diogenes, the biographer of Greek phi- 
losophers, and Jarnblichus, the Neo-platonist, narrate 
to us stories of the visit to Brahmins of early Greek 
philosophers, among them philosophers like Thales 
and Pythagoras. But this fact has yet to be 
liistorically proved. The absence of a single reference 
in Plato to Indian philosophy forbids the truth of 
5uch a statement. (2) Thus, in order to explain the 
many analogies of Comirararive Slythology and Com- 
parative philology, we have to take recourse to a 
second theory, namely the Theory of Common Origin. 
The ’story for example, of the Universal Being as an 
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egg-Uke sphere, and Phanes, the shining god, coming 
out of Its two lids, namely, the_earth and the sky ; 
the bi-partition of the primeval Atman into two por- 
tions, the man and the wo-man, with its analogy in 
Hebrew literature , and the similar descriptions of the 
Asvattha in the Kathopanishad and the Igdrasil in 
Scandmavian mythology, may all be traced to a time 
when the European and the Indian Aryans lived to- 
gether Similarly, about Comparative Philology The 
present writer has proved in his essay on “ the Compa- 
rative Study of Greek and Sanskrit ** that the many 
great analogies of the entire grammatical structure of 
the two languages could hardly be explained except on 
the theory of a contmued stay together of the two peoples, 
thus reinforcing from an altogether different point 
of view the truth of the Theory of Common Ongm in 
certain departments of the two cultures (3)FmalJy, there 
lb the Theory of what we may call Independent Parallel- 
ism, which is of especial value to us m explainmg the 
analogies of philosophical concepts We have already 
noticed how the definitions of the primary substance 
in the two philosophies are identical * how the query 
of Hesiod at the begmning of his work corresponds 
almost exactly to the query at the beginning of the 
^veta^vataropanishad , how the conception of water 
as the " arche m the Bnhadaranyakopanishad has its 
counterpart in the theory of Thales , how the doctrine 
of air as the final absorbent in the Chhandogya has its 
analogue in the theory of Anaximenes , how the Hera- 
cleitean conception of the exchange of fire for all 
things is to be met with in the Kathopanishad , how 
the earth as the basis of the cosmos as we find it in 
the Mundnkopanishad is echoed an Hesiod , how the 
conception of Space as the fifth element recognised in 
the Taittirlyopamshad has its parallel m the theory 
of Philolaos , how the conceptions of Hot-Hemg and 
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Being in theTaittirlya and.theClihandogyatJpanisKads 
have their parallels in the theories of Goigias and 
Parmenides ; how the Way Up and the Way Down in 
Taittirlyopanishad are repeated in the theory of Hera- 
clcitus ; how, finally, the conception of Trivntkarana 
■ in the ChhSndo^a Upanishad has its analogue in the 
Anaxagorian doctrine of there being a portion of 
everything in everything. So far about the cos- 
mological resemblances proper. Nor are the extra- 
cosmologicol resemblances of the two philosophies less 
interesting. The Pythagorean doctrine of Transmi- 
gration and its Indian analogue dating so far back as 
the days of the ^igveda, the Phaedrus myth of the 
Charioteer and the Horses and an exactly similar myth 
in the Ka^hopanishad, the representation of the idea 
of the Good in Plato as the Sun of the world of ideas 
having its counterpart in the description In the 
Kathopanishad of the Atman as verily the Sun who is 
the eye of the world and is free from all imperfections, 
the o*- of Plato corresponding phonetically, philo- 
logically and even philosophically to the l^Iaya of 
the Vcdlnta, Parmeidcs's attack in Plato against the 
Universality of the Idea represented to a word 
in the famous criticism by Sankara of the Naiyayika 
idea of the Universal, tlie analogy of the Vak in 
Rigveda to the Logos in Heracleitus, the Stoics, 
and Greek philosophy generally— all these could 
not be said to be less interesting specimens of 
the analogies of Greek and Indian Thought. How 
may we explain these cosmological, and extra- 
cosmological, analogies ? Not by the Theory of Bor- 
rowal. for this cannot be liistorically proved. Nor by 
the Theory of Common Ori^n, because, in spite of the 
similarities, the philosophical concepts of the two 
lands are placed in. a setting ail their own, the Pytha- 
gorean theory of Numbers and the Platonic theory of 
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Ideas being as peculiar to Greek thought, as the 
Upanishadic doctnne of the Turiya and the Mimaii- 
saka doctrine of the Sphota are pecuhar to Indian 
thought We must needs take the help of the Theory 
of the Independent Parallelism of Thought, where no 
borrowing or common origin could be histoncally 
proved The Gita conception of God as the A of the 
Indian alphabet and the Gospel conception of God as the 
Alpha and Omega of things, and the Kahdasian descrip- 
tion of the stream of love as raging all the more on accoimt 
of hindrances in its path finding its echo in the Shakes 
pearean description of love in the“Two Gentlemen ” are 
instances how imagination may work absolutely alike 
in regions of poetry or philosophy There is nothing 
to prevent the ights of genius from achieving 
the same ends wherever it may be placed Neptune 
might be discovered by Adams and Leverner at the 
same time Uarwin and Wallace might simultaneously 
discover the principle of Natural Selection Scott and 
Amundsen might reach the North Pole at the same 
moment What might prevent Philosophers from grasp- 
ing the same point of view, even though separated by 
Time and Place ^ 
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CHAPTER III 

VARIETIES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL REFLECTION 

1. If we were to consider the date at which the 

Ewpiri«i.Ai.a<.rn..i tTpaiushadic seers lived in India, 
•na R«tion»i P«y. vve would be surprised to find that 
^ they could have to their credit such 

an amount of psychological reflection. The Upanishad- 
ic seers were foremost in their age in philosophical 
reflection in general, and psychological reflection' in 
particular. The three departments oi their speculation 
in the field of Psychology may be classified as the 
Empirical,' the Abnormal, and the Rational ; and even 
though their Empirical Psychology Was less develop* 
ed than the Abnormal, and the Abnormal less than 
the Rational, we would have to take account of their 
speculation m all these fields before ■vve could adjudge 
the value of their psychological reflection as a whole- 

I— EMPIRICAI. PSYCHOLOGY 

2. We must, however, bear in mind that Empiri- 
cal Psychology is a science 
MiJdtoAUmMmlM, recent growth, and thus we 
must not expect to find a full-dedg* 
ed empirical investigation oi mental science in the days 
of the Upanishads. We miist> on the contrary, be content 
with what little information* is supplied to us under 
that head in the various Upanishadsv The XJpani- 
shadic philosophers believed that the mind for *its 
formation was dependent upon alimentation. The mind 
was supposed to be manufactured Out of the food 
that we take (S. i. a). ''The food that wc eat". 

»5 
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says a passage, " is transfonned in three differ- 
ent ways ; the heaviest part of it becom^ the 
excrement, that of medium density is transformed 
into desb. and the subtlest part goes to fonn the 
mind" (S.i.b). “Just as in the churning of curds, the 
subtlest part .rises up and is transfonned into butter, 
so when food is eaten, the subtlest part rises 
up and is transformed into mind “ (S. c)« Later, 

even in the days of the Bhagavadglta, we find that 
the three different mental temperaments, the Sattvika, 
the Rajasa, and the Tamasa were supposed to be due 
to the dUterent lands ollcod that weeat (XVII.S-xo). 
When once it was believed that the qualities of the 
food consumed formed the quality of the mind of 
the consumer^ it was natural to insist, in the interest 
of the highest morality, upon a kind of hat7tarsis in 
alimentation, “When the food is pure," says a pas- 
sage (S, 2 ), “ the whole nature becomes ptnre ; when 
the nature becomes pure, memory becomes firm ; and 
when a man is in possession of a firm memory, 
all the bonds which tie a man down to the world 
become unloosed. It was because be (N^ada) had 
his impurity destroyed, that the venerable Sanat- 
kuraara pointed out to him the way beyond dark- 
ness", The way which leads us beyond darkness, 
therefore, must be sought for in purity of alimenta- 
tion, which involves in its train the purity of mind. 

3. One of the acute observations which -these 

ancient seers made concerns the 

AttcoUoa ‘ Jpvoivr* ^ . 

jutpcBtioa of breotii. tact that m. the process of at- 
tention we always hold our breath, 
and seem neither to breathe out nor to breatlie in. 
When we speak, we neither expire nor inspire 
(S. 3 . a). When wc do an action which involves 
voluntary effort, as, for example, “producing fire 
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by rubbing two sticks together, or ninning a race, 
or bending a bow and stringing it, we neither exhale, 
nor inhale ’* (S. 3 , b). Our attention in such acts 
is concentrated on the .action itself, and it cannot 
be diverted to such subsidiary processes as those of 
breathing out and breathing in. This is what in 
the Kaushltaki Upanishad is called the “inner 
sacrifice'', which goes after the name of its discoverer, 
the sage Pratardana, and is called the PrStardana 
sacrifice. Pratardana said, that while a man is 
speaking, he is not able to breathe, and therefore 
may be said to sacrifice his breath in his speech ; on 
the contrary, while a man is breathing, he is not 
able to speak, and may be said to sacrifice his 
speech in his breath. “These two endless and im- 
mortal oblations,” said Pratardana, “ man oSers 
always, whether waking or sleeping. All other obla- 
tions have an end, for they consist of works. Know- 
ing this, the ancient sages did not offer the 
ordinary sacrifice” (S. 3 . c). In this passage, a 
justification is found for not performing the ordinary 
sacrifice when one knows that an inner sacrifice 
is ever going on inside him. 

4. Another curious observation which these seers 
, made may be mentioned in pass- 

Analysis of fear* . i 

ing . Tins concerns the analysis 
of the emotion of fear. It is only when a feeling oi 
otherness gains lodgment in us (S. 4 . a) that we come 
to entertain the emotion of fear. The primeval 
Atman feared, as he was alone ; but " on finding oat 
that there was no other person whom he should fear, 
he became fearless ; for it is only from (the idea or 
existence ofj a second that fear proceeds " (S. 4 . b). 
It is in this way that all feeling of fear departs from 
a man who recognises his own true Self, becau^ 
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Intellect is the centre, Intellect is the self, Intellect 
is the support of all these. Meditate on Intellect. 

He .who meditates on Intellect as Brahman 

he is,. as it were, lord and master as far as Intellect 
reaches — ^be who meditates on Intellect as Brahman^' 
(S. 6. a). ‘ The seer of this Upanishad is here defini- 
tely asserting the supremacy of Intellect over Will ; 
Voluntarism here makes way for Intellectualism. 
This conclusion is supported by another passage from 
the Maitri Upanishad, where the \%Titer speaks of the 
mind in its reflective aspect as being the fount and 
source of all mental modifications whatsoever : ''He 
(man) sees by the mind alone ; he hears by the 
mind ; and all that we call desire, will, doubt, belief, 
disbelief, resolution, irresolution, shame, thought, 
and fear, — all this is but mind itself' (S. b). 


7. This intellectualistic way of thought finds its 
' culmination in the Aitareya Upa- 

n.lTui''.?. Vefc nisbad, where, ' by a bold stroke 

of genius, the seer of that Upani- 
shad makes a noteworthy dassification of the various 
mental functions, at the basis of wliich, he says, Kes 
Intellection. This passage is remarkable as being the 
'earliest contribution, to a classification of mental 
states: "Sensation, perception, ideation, ‘ conception, 
understanding, insight, resolution, opinion, imagina- 
tion,' feeling, memory, volition, conation, the will-to- 
live, desire, and self-control, all these are different 
names xA *' , 7). Vc as remarVatrie 

that the seer not merely mentions the different levels 
of intellectual experience such as sensation, percep- 
tion, ideation, and conception, as different from one 
another, but also recognises the other two characte- 
ristic forms of experience, feeling and volition ; makes 
a distinction between volition which need not involve 
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the idea of activity, and conation which does ; 
as well as recognises the processes of imagination 
and memory. Finally, the intellectualistic trend 
of thought in the seer is apparent from the way in 
which he makes Intellect the ioimt and source of all 
mental activity whatsoever. 


8. It is no wonder if this intellectnalistic psycho- 
logy makes room for an idealis- 


latelldctoalMtlc Psy- 
c&oJojry and Idealistic 
Metap&yslca* 


tic metaphsrsics. The inteUect- 
ualisUc seer of the Aitareya Upa- 
nishad Is an idealist as well. In 


the very section that follows the one we have quo- 
ted, the author goes on to point out how Intellect is 
the backbone, not merely of psychical functions/ 
but of reality itself : **Tbis god BrahinS, and this 
god Indra, these hve great elements (earth, air. 


ether, water, fire), ^.creatures born from the egg, 

from the womb, and from perspiration, sprouting 
plants, horses, cows, men, elephants, whatsoever 
breathes whether moving or flying, and in addition 
whatsoever is immovable — all this is led by Intellect 
and is supported on Intellect. The world is led by 
Intellect. Intellect is the support. Intellect is the’ 
final reality*' (S. 8. a). This is as outspoken an Idealism 
as Idealism can be. The author says that all the mova- ' 
ble and immovable objects in this world, all those crea- 
tures which walk or fly, all the elements and gods 
exist by virtue of intellect and in intellect. This is in 
the very spirit of Berkeley who says in his Treatise,** 
**A11 the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth. 


in a word, all those bodies which compose the mighty 
frame of the world have not any subsistence with- 
out a mind : that their being is to be perceived or 
known ; that consequently so long as they are not 
actually perceived by me, or do not exist in my mind 
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or- that of any other created spirit, - they must either 
have. QO' existence at all. or else subsist in the. mind 
of- some-Etemal> Spirit : — it being perfectly unintelli- 
gible. and.' involving all. the absurdity- of abstrac- 
tion.. toi attribute . to any single part- of them 
an existence independent of- a Spirit". Of like 
import is the passage from the Maitri Upanisbad 
which tells us that it is the inner self which 
governs ' "extemal" existence, that, in short, the in- 
ner Prana is the source of the existence of the Sun—-- 
a knowledge, which, the passage says, is given only- 
to a few (S. S. b). ' 

II— .ABNOltMAI. PSYCHOLOGY 

' 9r Wp now. pass ■ on to consider the aspects 
' of . Abnoimal Psychology- as 

loChSIoSw*."'”'*' developed, in the Upanishads. 

J ■ , The question, as to what, 

bccoiq^. of man's sou), after the death of the 
hody, recurs time after, tinie in the Upanishads.. Not. 
content with a, discussion of man's- life, here below, 
the seers of the Upanishads make the- eschatological, 
qucstioq assume quite air extraordinary -importance. 
The , question is very, often asked — what must; be 
considered the .root of human life ? "The tree, if hewn 
down, springs, anew, from the- previous root:; what 
must be the root of a man’s, life ia. order that - it- 
isiay sfairig up- again, cyen though hewn down, 
by (the great cutter) Death "' (S, 9-3). It- is sup- 
posed, moreover, that eschatological krrowledge is 
the- highest kind of. knowledge. Let nobody, 
call, himself, wise unless he- knowu what becomes 
of a. man after death. It was thus that the 
Sage Jaivali accosted dvetaketu, the son of Aruru. 
ant) proved to him, that even- though he reckoued 
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himself wise, he was after all merely an ignor- 
amus : — 

'‘Boy, has your father instructed you ? ” " Yes, Sir/' 
** Do you know where all the ' creatures go to from 
hence ?*' ** No, Sir- *' 

"Do you know how they return, again ?" “ No, Sir/' 
" Do you know where the path of the gods and the 
path of the fathers diverge?" “No, Sir." 

" Do you know why that (the other) world never 
becomes too full ?" “ No, Sir." 

“ Then, why did you say that you had been instructed? 
How can a man, who does not know these (simple) 
thingSi say that he has been instructed ? '' (S. 9. b). 

10 . The most important passage, however, where 
eschatological knowledge is re- 
*^^ ******* garded as the “ highest good" 
occurs in the celebrated dialogue 
in the Katha Upanishad between Nachiketas and 
Yama, the God of death, where Nachiketas, being 
offered three boons by Yama, and having chosen two 
already, declines to choose for the third boon any- 
thing short of the knowledge of the soul's existence 
after the death of the human body: — 

N: “There is this doubt in the case of a dead 
man : some say that he is, others say he is not. I 
would like to be instructed by thee in this matter. 
This do I choose for my third boon." 

Y; " Even the gods have formerly entertained 
doubt about this matter. Nor is this matter easy of 
comprehension, being a subtle one. Choose another 
boon, O Nachiketas, press me not, and let me alone ■ 
on this point." 

N; “ Verily, the gods themselves have entertain- 
ed' doubt about this matter ; and thou hast th37self 
16 * ' 

a 
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said 'that this matter passes comprehension. It is 
impossible for me to find another instructor in that 
subject beside thyself, nor do I find that any other 
boon would be equal to thb.** 

Y: *' All those desires which are impossible to be 
satisfied in tins world of mortals, ask me for U^em if 
you so wish : these damsels with chariots and musical 
instruments, such as arc indeed impossible for men 
to obtain — be waited upon by these, which I shall 
present to you; but, Nacbiketas, do not ask me about 
death.” 

N: "Ail these. O God of death, are but ephoner- 
al objects, and wear out the vigour of the senses. 
Moreover, life itself %vould be short (for their full 
enjoyment) , keep them unto thyself— these horses, 
these dances, and these songs. What mortal would 
delight in a long life, alter he has contemplated the 
pleasures which beauty and enjoyment afford? No. 
That which has become a matter of doubt aiui in* 
quiiy, O Death, speak to me about that great Here- 
after. Nacbiketas chooses no other boon than tliat 
which concerns this great secret/* (S. 9. c). 

11 . After the question of the Datum of death, 
T1.C probi.oi ot5i«,, tbequesUon of the nature of 

tbe Puri- flecp, which X5 oAly a palliated 

t»t tficorie*. form of death. On this subject 

we find very interesting theories advanced by those 
seers of antiquity. One passage proclaims unmistaka- 
bly an explanation of the nature of sleep given by 
modem physiology — the ‘Fatigue' theory of sleep: 

" As a falcon or any other bird, after having flown 
in the sky, becomes tired, and folding his wings re- 
pMrs to his nest, so does this person hasten to that 
state where, when aelcep, ho desires no marc desires, 
and dreams no more dreams.'- (S. 10). But bej'.'nd. 
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this proper physiological explaiJation of siccp. 
we find very curious theories held on this point 
hy the sages of the Upanishads. The seer of the 
Pra^na Upanishad holds that sleep is caused by the 
senses being absorbed in that highest, 'sensorium/ 
the mind: "as all the rays of ’the Sun, O Gargya, 
become collected into the -bright, discat the time 
of sunset, and emerge again from it at the time of 
sunrise, so do all the sens» become collected into 
that highest sensorium — the mind ; that is the 
reason why (in deep sleep) man is not able to hear^ 
nor' to see, nor to smell. People say about him that 
he has slept/' (S. ii. a). This same seer qualifies his 
statement a little further, and says that the reason 
of the deep sleep is that the mind is merged info 
an ocean of light? “and when he is overpowered/ 
by light, then does this god (Soul) see no dreams,] 
and at that time great happiness arises in the body."!' 
(S.ii.b), Another theo^ which is advanced in the 
ChbSndogya Upanishad is, that sleep is caused by 
the soul getting lodgment in the arteries ; “When a 
man is fast asleep, and being happy knows no 
dreams, then his soul has moved in the arteries." 
(S. II. c). This same idea is elaborated in the Byi- 
hadaranyaka Upanishad, where a physiological ex- 
planation, which in the light of modem science 
appears almost a mythological explanation, is offer- 
ed according to the ancient ideas. It was imagined 
that the heart sent forth about 72,000 arteries 
to the ‘Purltat which Deussen translates as ‘pcri- 
kardium', and which Max Mtlller, following the 
commentator, wrongly translates by ' the surrounding 
body’. This Puritat corresponds to the pineal gland 
of Descartes, so far as function is concerned ; but 
it dihers'from it in its anatomical location. The Fur 
rltat must be considered ^as meaning a kind of mem- 
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braneous sac roond the heart. It, was imagined hy 
those ancient seers, that in deep sleep the soul 
moved from the heart by means of the arteries and 
got lodgment inside the Purltat, whence sleep follow- 
ed. This same idea was later developed in the 
IS^yaya philosophy where sleep was explained as be- 
ing due to the moving of the soul right inside the 
Purltat, the stale of dream being explained as due 
to the soul's position just on the threshold of the 
Puritat — the soullcriocking for entrance inside it,*— while 
it was imagined that during the waking state the 
soul kept moving from the heart to the Puiltat- 
The origin of this doctrine in the NySya philosophy 
is to be traced to the passage in the Brihadgra^yalca 
which we are at present discussing: " When a man Is 
fast asleep and when be is not conscious of anything, 
his soul moves by means o£ the arteries, called 
which are 72,000 in number, and which are spread 
from the heart to the Purltat ; there he sleeps like 
a youth, or a great king, ora gieat Brahmin who 
has reached the summit of happiness.** (S. Ji. d). 

12 . Another explanation of the phenomenon oi 
sleep is offered by the seer of the 
ettandoeya Upanishad ^hen he 
m»n theories. says that sIccp occurs when the 

mind is merged iu Prana, that is 
breathy or ener^ ; " As a bird when tied by a string 
. flies lirst in every direction, and finding no rest any- 
‘ where, settles down at fast on the very spot wJjere 
it is fastened, exactly in the same manner, my 
Son. the mind, ^ after fljung in every direction, and 
finding no rest anywhere, settles down on breath ; 
for indeed, my.' Son, mind is fastened to breath " 
<S.-ix.c), . The next ^explanation of sleep occurs in 
tlie -Brihadacaflyaka Upanishad where we are told 
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that sleep occurs when the soul goes to rest in the 
'space' inside the heart. In order to prove this to 
Gargya an experimental inquiry was undertaken by 
Ajataiatru, He took G2rgya by the hand and came 
to a place where a man was sleeping. He then 
called out to him by these names, " Thou, Great one, 
clad in white raiment. Soma. King of all ", and (yet) 
he did not rise. Then he rubbed him with his hand, 
(struck him svith a stick — Kau.J and he got up. 
Then said AjataSatru ".when this man was asleep, 
where then was this Person full of intelligence, 
and from whence did he return Gargya did not 
know the answer. Thereupon, Ajataiatru said 
"when this man was asleep, then the Person full of 
intelligence (i.e. the Soul) lay in the space which 
is in the heart." (S. tr. f). The last esplanation 
offered of the phenomenon of sleep is the very curi- 
ous explanation, that, in deep sleep, the Soul is at 
one rvith Brahman I This is like saying that when one 
has no explanation to give, one might excuse himself 
with the Absolute! A passage from the Prajna Upani- 
shad, again, tells us that in deep sleep "the mind, which 
is the sacrificer, is carried every day to Brahman, ” 
which is corroborated by another passage from 
the Chhandogya. which says " when a man sleeps, 
then, my dear son, he becomes united with the True, 
he is gone to his own (Seli). Therefore they say, 

• svapiti ', he sleeps, because he is gone (apita) to his 
own (sva)." (S, i J- g). The idea was that in deep sleep 
the Soul was at one with Brahman, and thus deep sleep 
was likened to the .state of ecstasy. There is- in fact, 
as much likeness, or as little, between.- sleep and 
ecstasy, as there is. as Spinoza would have said, between 
God and Dog : the same letters, but what an important 
difference ! It seems that this difference was later 
appreciated even in the Upanishads when it was sard 
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that even ’ though, the soul was at one with Brahman 
in deep sleep, it still did not know this, was not 
cognisant of it: "as people, who do not know a 
held, walk again and again over a golden treasure 
that is hidden somewhere in the earth, and yet 
are not able to discover it, thus do all these creatures 
day after day become, merged in Brahman, and 
yet do not discover it. because they are carried away 
by untruth.** (S, ii. h). 


13 . The next question to consider is the anal3^is 
«... whi(A the Upanishadic philo- 
soph^TS make of the dream-state ox 
consciousness in reference to the state of sleep. A 
famous passage in the Bfihadarapyaka Upanishad 
tells us how, at the end of sleep> the soul " moves 
away from bis nest** wherever be likes \ *• guarding with 
breath the lower nest, the immortal one moves away 
from lus nest, to where he can roam at wUI— -That 


golden person, the lovely birdl Going hither and 
thither at the end of sleep, the God creates manifold 
forms for himelf, either rejoicing with women, or 
eating, or seeing terrible sights.'* (S. 12. a). The same 
passage tells us how the states of sleep and dream 
constitute an intermediate state between consciousness 


and vmconsciousness ; " there are two states for that 
person, the one here m* this world, the other in the 
other world, 'and there is an intermediate third state 
(which wc may call the twilight state of consciousness); 
consisting' of the states of dream and sleep ; remain- 
ing in this third state, be sees both those states which 
belong to- this and the other world.*' We are also 
told bow the .soul » in' this state resembles a fish' 
moving from bank to bank : as a large fish moves 
along both the banks, the nearer and the farther, so* 
does iliis person move along both these states, the 
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state of sleeping and the state of waking." And it is 
also said how the soul puts forth a great deal of 
creative activity in this state: "And there are no 
chariots, nor horses, nor any roads, but he himself 
creates the chariots and the • horses and the roads : 
there are no jojra, nor pleasures, nor any blessings, 
but he creates the joys and the pleasures and the 
blessings ; there are no ponds, or lakes, or rivers, but he 
creates the ponds and the lakes and the rivers — because 
he is indeed the Maker." VVe see here what a great 
stress is laid on the constructive activity of the soul 
in the state o£ dream. Finally, we are told in a passage 
of the Pra^na Upanishad. how dreams, even though 
they are usually a mere replica of actual waking ex- 
perience, also occasionally involve absolutely novel 
construction; "There that god experiences greatness 
in sleep. What is seen over and over again, he sees 
once more (in the dream) ; what is iieard over and 

over again, he hears once again (in the dream) 

...What is seen and not seen, what is- heard and 
not beard, what is enjoyed and not enjoyed, he ex- 
periences all, because he is the Ali." (S. 12. b). Tliis 
must indeed be regarded as a very subtle analysis 
of dream-experience. 

14 . As the Upanishadic philosophers made this 
acute study of the sleeping and 
5««rcre dreaming states of consciousness, 

they were not slow to take into 
account the aberrations of consciousness as manifested 
especially in the phenomena of mediumslups and 
possessions. If we might say so, they conducted their 
own psychical research, however rudimentary, and 
liowcvcr noiseless, it might have been. Wc have a 
dcfmitc. illustralioti ot this kind to show that the 
problem of irsychicai Tcscarcli had attracted their 
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attention even in. those old da3^. For example, we are 
informed in a passage of the Bribadaranyaka Upani- 
shad (S. X3) how the sage Bhujyu, the son of 
Lahyayana, in his student days, went to the I^Iadra 
country and came to the house of PatanchaJa, tlie 
son of Kapi. This Patanchala had a daughter who 
was possessed by a Gandharva, an aerial spirit, and 
who thus served as a medium. Bhujyu asked the 
spirit who he (the spirit) was, and received the answer 
that he was Sudhanvan, the son of Angiras. On know- 
ing this, Bhuj3'u asked the spirit two more questions : 
one vras as to the actual cjctcnt of the uotld, and tlie 
other as to where the sons of Parlkshit were, who, 
by the bye, at that time, must have been regarded 
as historical personages. Wlxat answer Bhujyu received 
to these questions we are not told ; but we seedefiiJitc- 
ly how Bhujyu must, on account of these questions, 
be regarded as an occultist who svorked according to 
his own lights in lus rial's on the lines of modem 
Psychical Research. 


13 . Finally, we must notice the very great stress 
.r..- « ... that IS laid in various passages 

ThePowerolThousht. • , , , ^ 

of the UpaniEi\ads oxr what the 
New Psychology calls "Thought-power'*. "He who 
knows and meditates on tlie foot of Brahman, 
consisting oi the four quarters as resplendent, becomes 
(himself) endowed with splendour in tljis world i" 
'*he who meditates on the Brahman as lustre becomes 
Jiimseli illustrious, reaches the illustrious and bright 
worlds ^ ’* " when tlie Sun w.as bom, all sorts of shouts 
rose round about him. he who knows this, and 
meditates on the Sun as Brahman, liim slioU reach 
pleasant shouts from all sides, and shall continue, yea, 
'>h3U continue ; ” " if one meditates on Brahman as 
support, he himself will find support ; if as greatness. 
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he himself will become great ; if as mind, he himself 
will receive honour ; if as the parimara oi Brahman, 
round about ipari) him shall die (mrt) all the enemies 
who hate him **; and lastly " he who meditates on 
Brahman as Not-Being, shall himself cease to exist ; 
he, on the other hand, who will meditate on Brahman 
as Being shall (always) exist ; this is what tliey know" 
(S. 14 ). We recommend these passages to all those 
who believe in the thaumatingy of thought. 

Ill — R ational Psychology 

16. Modem writers on Psycliology give no atten- 
. * tion to Rational Psycliology ; they 

consider it either useless or mcta- 
- physical. As Prof. James Ward 

points out, modem psychologists vie with each oUicr 
in writing a psychology o/oic Sccle. The ancient 
conception of Soul has evaporated, and in its place 
we find a self, which is regarded as a " centre of 
interest," and which is supposed to be generated when 
a new interest springs up and destroyed as soon as 
the interest terminates. The itnpassa into which such 
a view brings the Psychologists may be realised at a 
glance when we consider that some of tliem have 
been forced to recognise the continuance of such a 
bloodless self even alter the dcatli of the body, and in 
place of the old-world view of an immortal Soul we find 
the idea of a " centre of interest " which survives (!) 
after the death of the body when the interest is not 
fulfilled in the person's life-time. The old-world view, 
as in Plato so in the Upanisliads, planted itself squarely 
on the recognition of the Soul as an entity wliich was 
free to take on a body, as it was also free to go away 
and transmigrate. Whatever the limitations of such 
a view, it was a view which one could at least under- 

17 
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stand ; but the modem noUon of . an ansemic '* centre 
of interest/' which could continuD to exist after the 
death of the body, passes absolutely beyond the com- 
prehension of anybody except a metaphysician who 
makes such concessions to naturalism as to make an 
entire farrago of his philosophical ideas. 


17. The first question with which a Rational Psy- 
chology may be concerned is the 
question of the seat of the- soul. 
And when this question is asked, it 
is not unusual to answer it by taking a spatial vietv of 
tlae habitation of the soul. It is likely to be ignored 
that the soul is an. unextended entity, and that as 
such it is bereft of all spatial connotation. And 5 ‘ct, 
Rational Psychology has concerned itself with a dis- 
cussion of tlic part or parts of the body witli wliich tlic 
soul comes more- directly into contact. Prof. Jani^ 
says ; “ In some maimer our consdousness is present 
to everything with which it is in relation, I am cogni- 
tively present to Orion whenever I perceive that constel- 
lation, but I am not dynamically present there, I work 
no effects. To my brain, however, I am dynamically 
present, inasmuch as my thoughts and feelings seem 
to react upon the processes thereof. If, then, by the 
scat of the mind is meant nothing more than the 
locality with wliicli it stands in immediate dpiainic 
relations, wc arc certain to be right in saying tiiat its 
seat is somcwhcic in the cortex of the bniiu."‘ The 


views that have been held in regard ,to this question 
have been many and various. I. 11. Pichte, as we 
know, supposed that the soul was a spacc-fiUmg prin- 
ciple. Descartes imagined that the seat of the soul 
was the pineal gland, wlulc Lotee maintained that the 
soul must be located somcw'hcrc in the " structureless 
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matrix of the anatomical brain-elements, at wlrich 

point all nerve-currents may cross and combine." 

We have already seen the opinion of Prof. James that 
if the souPs activity is to be referred to one part of 
the body more than to any other, it ought to be referred 
to the cortex of the brain. Aristotle supposed that the 
seat of the soul was in the heart ; and he came to this 
conclusion by observing “ (i) that the diseases of the 
heart are the most rapidly and certainly fatal, ( 2 ) that 
psychical affections, such as fear, sorrow, and joy cause 
an immediate disturbance of the heart, ( 3 ) and that 
the heart is the part which is the first to be formed in 
the embryo."* The Upanishadic psychology a^ees 
with the Aristotelian in locating the soul in the heart. 
We have already seen how important a part tlie " peri- 
cardium" plays in the Upanishadic psychology of sleep. 
The Upanishadic piiilosophers felt no difficulty-in loca- 
ting the soul in the heart ; and it is not till wo reach a 
later era in the evolution of Indian thought that we find 
that the seat of consciousness is transferred from tho 
heart to the brain. It is only in the Yogic and the 
Taatric books* that the cerebro-spinal system comes to 
be recognised, and it is there that consciousness comes 
to be referred to the brain instead of to tlie heart. 


18. In one important Upanishadic passage, however. 


The heart and tbo 
brain a9srat9< 


we already find an incipient tran- 
sition from tlic one view to the 
other. Tliough in tho Upanishads 


as a whole wc find tlmt tho heart is regarded as the 


seat of the soul, in a passage of the Taittirlya Upam- 
shad, in a very ciyptic style and with a good deal of 
prophetic insight, the Upanishad-seer gives his reflec- 
tions as to the way in which the soul in the heart 


t P. 
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moves by a passage, through .theibones. of the palate 
right up to the skull where the hairs are made to 
part, and on the way greets the Brahman who is 
his lord and. master. It is important to remember 
that while the. soul in the heart is characterised as 
the manomaya purusha, the Brahman that resides in 
the brain is called inanasaspaii, the soul's overlord. 
** What we know as the space inside the heart, 
therein is this immortal golden being, namely mind 
(or soul). ^Vhat we know as hanging like a nipple 
between the bones of the palate, through it is the 
entrance to the Lord* on the passage right up to the 
skull where the hairs are made to part, Bhuh . . 

Bhuvah. , . ,Suva7i MaTMh—when these (mystic) 

words are uttered, the soul moves right up to 
Brahman. The soul gains autonomy, joins the Ruler 
of mind (or soul), becomes the lord of speech, the 
lord of sight, the lord of hearing, the lord of know* 
ledge, becomes (in short) the Brahman who bodies 
himself forth in space " (S. 15), A great deal of difficulty 
has been expenenced in the interpretation of this 
passage. The passage no doubt tells us that the sense* 
centres as well as the intellect-centre are to be referred 
to the brain, inasmuch as it says that the soul can 
obtain mastery over these only by moving to the brain 
froxrj the heart ; yet, the actual path which has been 
indicated in the above passage cannot be traced %vith- 
out difficulty. What is the nipple-like " appearance of 
which the Upanishad speaks ? Is it the uvula, or the 
pituitary body ? Deussen and }blax Muller have both 
understood it to be the uvula. Are we then to under- 
stand that the Upanishad-philosopher’ was so struck 

1 ladn. elsevrtiere paxapbrased Idaadza. br$akini tirotgh tks skuiJ : , cl. 
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by the inexplicably hanging uvula that he regarded 
it to be the door to the overlord of soul, and are we 
to understand that Deussen and Max Muller took into 
account the experiences of the mystic wiio regards the 
uvula as the medium by which he comes to taste the 
nectar wliich oozes in the state of ecstasy from the 
ventricles of the brain into the pharynx ? Or, are we 
to suppose that the Upanishad -philosopher was so 
fortunate as to witness a skuii dissected open and to 
observe that the pituitary body is situated just above 
the pair of bones of the hard palate, and then to be 
able to suppose that the soul in the heart could travel 
along the course of the sympathetic nerves to the 
pituitary body, and through it move further to its over- 
lord in the lateral ventricle, around which, in the grey 
matter, are situated the various special sense-centres ? 
The latter interpretation is not improbable ; but one 
does not know whether the Upanishad-philosopher 
knew anatomy enough to trace the actual path, or 
was interested in occultism enough to see the path 
with his mental eye 1 

19. However this may be on tlie physiological side, 
we may say that the Upanishadic 
philosophers definitely raised the 
psychological question of the rela- 
tion between bo4y and soul. The Maitri Upanishad, 
though it is a late Upanishad, raises the question of an 
efficient cause, and in Platonic fashion endows the soul 
wth the power of motion. It tells us that there were 
certain sages in ancient times colled the’Valakhilyas who 
went to the Prajapati ICratu and asked liim who was the 
driver of the chariot of the body : " The body, vene- 
rable Sir, is verily like an unmovhig cart ; may your 
Honour be pleased to tell us if you know who is the 
mover of it.** And the Upanishad tells us that the 
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answer which they elicited from tlie PrajSpati was 
that the mover of Uie body-chariot was the soul, 
" the pure tranquil, imperishable, unborn entity who 
stands independently in his own greatness” {S. i6. a). 
Moreover, the Kauslutahi Upanisliad tells us that the 
soul must be regarded as the master of all bodily 
faculties, the lord of all sense-functions : As a razor 
is placed in the razor-case, or fire in tlie fire-hearth, 
similarly does tliis conscious self pervade the body up 
to the very hairs and nails. These senses depend 
upon the soul as the relatives upon tljc rich man- As 
the rich man. feeds with his kinsmen, and as tlie kinsmen 
feed on the rich man, even so does this conscious self 
feed with tlic senses and the senses feed on the sell” 
(S. xG. b). This passage tells us how the ^’aJious bodily 
senses arc dependent on the self and how the self is 
immanent in the whole body. 

20, The passage quoted above leads to the view 
^ that tlic soul fills the whole of the 
f;steo«ioa oftho body, a doctniic wluch is not un- 
likely to have led to the Jaina 
doctrine that as large as the body is, even so large 
is the soul, — tliat the soul of the elephant is os large os 
the body o£ the elephant, while the soul of the ant is 
only as large as the body of the ant — ” !tasfipuf^<thfn 
prUpya hastipud^aUf bJuivait, pipUiMuptu^aJam prapycf 
pipUihapudgalo bhavaii/' This is the redudio ad ab^ur- 
dtitn of a belief in the extended nature of soul, 

• which will not allow us to think of the soul except 
under spatial limitations. The history of the doctrine 
of the spacc-fiUmg nature of the soul as advanced in 
the Upanishads is a very interesting one. In the 
Brihadoranyaka Upanlshad wc are told that ” the 
intelligent luminous self in the heart is as small as 
a grain of rice or barley, and yet it is the ruler o 
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all and lord of all, overruling all this and whatsoever 
else exists" (S. 17. a). In a passage of the Katha 
Upanishad, as well as elsewhere, we find that the soul is 
no longer conceived as of the size of a mere grain of rice 
or barley, but is thought to be of the size of a thumb 
— an idea which plays a very important part in the 
Upanishads ; " The soul, who is the lord of all tilings 
that have been and that are to be, and is therefore 
over-awed by none of them, is of the measure of a thumb 
and dwells in the midpart of the body (that is. in the 
heart) " (S. 17. fa). In a passage of the Chliandogya 
Upanishad, the soul is understood as not of the size 
o£ a thumb, but of the measure of a span (S. 17. c). 
The soul is here called " prade&imatra " and " ahhi- 
vimana." These words have occasioned a very great 
difficulty to the commentators. ^ahkaxScharya, who 
understands the soul as oil-pervading, cannot fating 
himself to be reconciled to the statement that the 
soul should be merely a span long, piiide&unafra.* 
Now the word pradcia is really an important word. 
In the Amarakosha,* it is understood as meaning a 
span, as also in the SIcdinIkoslia.* 6ahkaracharya 
iiimself knew that the word pradc&i was " elsewhere ” 
used in the sense of a span,* which his scholiast Anan- 
dagiri explains as being the meaning of the word in 
Jabalasruti. According to Sankara, tlie word pradcia 
elsewhere signified not merely a span's length but 

1 This 14 reason wii}* be explaiu the cjept^cuioo os 
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the span’s length from the forehead to tiie chin. This 
is a very significant fact as we shall presently see. 
In the Slahabharata,^ Bhimasena has been described 
as being a span’s length taller than liis younger brother 
Arjuna. In the Jlaitri Upanishad,^ the word pm- 
deia has manifestly the same meaning. Under these 
circumstances it is but natural that the word prade^ 
in the passage which we are discussing may be taken 
to mean a span, especially, as Sankara points out, 
the. span’s length between the forehead and the chin. 
The word '* abhivimana has also caused a great deal 
of difficulty. The interpretation which ^ahkaracharya 
has put upon it, and with which Deussen, Max Miiller 
and Rajendralal Mztra have all agreed, seems after all 
to be an unnatural interpretation. Thus Sankara’ ex- 
plains the word as meaning one who knows himself— 
the Kantian ‘T am I”— an interpretation winch does not 
Come out o£ the expres^on “ abhivimana.*' Ueusson* 
translates the whole passage in a way wluch only sup- 
ports the meaning of Sankara so far as the word 
“ abhivimana *’ is concerned ; ’* Wer aber diesen Atjpan 
Vaisvanara so [zeigend] als eine Spann e gross auf sich 
selbst {abhi) bezogen {vimana) verehrt, der isst die 
Nahrung in alien Welten, in alien Wesen, in alien 
Selbsten." Max MuUer’ translates abhivimana " as, 

*' identical with himself,” while Rajendralal Mitra® 
says it means ” the principal object indicated by the 
pronoun I.” AU these interpretations err m under- 

» swvSiit I V. 51. xg, 
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standing too much by the preposition ahht. By no 
manipulation, however clever, could the meaning of 
" self ” be extracted out of it as Deusseu and others 
have tried to do. Would it not be much more natural 
to imderatand '* abhivimana " as meaning simply “mea- 
suring ”? The expression " pradesamatram abhivi- 
manara " could then be understood as equivalent 
to “ measuring the span’s length from the forehead to 
the chin,” and the interpretation of the whole pas- 
sage becomes easy : “ He who worships the Self as 
measuring the span’s length from the forehead to the 
chin, and as existing in all* men, he enjoys food ,in all 
worlds, in all beings, and in all selves." In fact, we 
are asked in tliis passage to worship the Soul who re- 
sides in the span's distance between the foreiiead 
and the chin, and who is therefore the master of 
the head, which by a consensus of opinion is recognis- 
ed in Hindu thought as the " uttamahga " or the bqst 
part of the body. No wonder that Prof. James coidd 
trace the feeling of Self in certain cephalic movements 
of bi'u and say that " the Self of selves, when care- 
fully examined, is lound to consist mainly of the col- 
lection of these peculiar motions in the head, or bet- 
ween the head and the throat. * 

21 . We have hitherto seen some of the stages in the 
logical, not necessarily historical, 
te5*iarg?!iodto£jtciy evolutronof theideaof theextension 
of the soul. Being first regarded 
as merely of tlie size of a grain of rice or barley, it was 
then regarded as of the size of a thumb, and later of the 
size of a span, while we have also seen that thelvaushl- 
taki Upanishad speaks of the soul as filling the whole 
extent of the body and being liiddcn in it as the razor 
is hidden in a razor-case.” We now come to treat of 

1 riinaf^es ct FtyeiiGiDsy L 301. ; 
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the idea of the soul as not being restricted to any 
part of the body, but being verily infinite and 
occupying all space. The Mundaica Upanishad speaks 
of the '* eternal, ail-pervading, omnipresent, subtle, 
and imperishable Soul who is the origin of aU beings, 
and whom the wise alone can perceive,’' and the 
Katha Upanishad lends its support to this statement 
by saying that ** the wise man ceases to grieve 
when he has known this great all-pervading Soul ” 
(S. 17, d)- The ilaitri Upanishad, not being able to 
choose between, the rival theories about the size of the 
soul, offers an easy eclecticism by combining all of them 
together in a promiscuous statement. It feUs us that 
a man ” reaches the supreme state by meditating on 
the soul, who is smaller than an atom, or else of the 
size of the thumb, or of a span, or of the whole body” 
(S. 17. e). In tills promiscuous statement it is difficult 
to make out which theory this Upanishad advocates. 
An alternative interpretation of the passage can also 
be offered, as it has been offered by Cowell and Max 
Muller, foUo%ving the commentator Ramatirtha, but to 
say as Ramatirtha says that the soul is ** of the size 
of a thumb in the span-sized heart in the body " doea 
not l^en difficulties. That the UpanUhadic philoso- 
phers felt the necessity of reconciling such contrary 
statements as that the soul is only of the size of a 
grmn. of rice or barley, and that it is all-pervading and 
omnipresent, may be seen from a passage in the Katha 
Upanishad which asks us to believe the contradiction 
that “ the sou) of the living being is subtler than the 
subtle, and yet greater than the great, and is placed in 
the cavity of the heart, "—a statement which, uith 
^uai seeming contradiction, is corroborated by the 
philosopher of the Chhandogya Upanishad who says : 

My soul in the heart is smaller than a grain of rice 
or barley, or a mustard or a canary seed ; and yet my 
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soul, which is pent up in the heart, is greater than the 
earth, greater than the sky, greater than the heaven, 
greater than all these worlds ” (S. 17. 1). The Nemesis 
of the theory which attributes a spatial extension to 
the soul lies just in these contradictions, and there is 
no way out of the difficulty except on the supposition 
that the soul transcends all spatial limitations. 


22. And yet. so far as the soul comes to inhabit the 
body, it must be recognised as 
01 con/cidisMss. passmg through certam psychical 

states ; and the analysis which the 
Man^ukya Upanishad makes of the four states of con- 
sciousness must be regarded as very acute, and consider- 
ing the date of its production, wholly extraordinary. 
The credit which a modem psychologist gives to Swami 
VivekSnanda for having introduced the conception of 
the "superconscious" in jisychology must be rightfully 
given to the author of the Mandakya Upanishad. 
There are not merely the three obvious states of con- 
sciousness, says the philosopher of this Upanishad. but 
a fourth must also be recognised, which corresponds 
to what is usually called the *' superconscious. ” But 
the word superconscious in our opinion is an unhappy 
word to designate this lourth state : to speak of a 
“ superconscious state of consciousness " is to utter 
a solecism. And so. we here propose to use the word 
" self-conscious " to designate tliis fourth state. The 
soul, then, according to the Upanishad, experiences 
four chief states, namely, those of wakefulness, dream, 
deep sleep, and pure self-consciousness ; " This soul 
is four-footed (that is, has four conditions). The 
first condition is that of wakefulness, when the soul is 


conscious only of external objects and enjoys the gross 
things, and then it is to be called Vaiiviliiara- The 
second condition is that of drea m in g , when the soul 
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is conscious of mtemal objects and enjoys the subtle 
thin^, and then it is called Taijasa. When the 
person in sleep .desires no desires, and dreams no 
dreams, that state is to be called the state of sound 
sleep. ' Thus, tlic tlurd condition of the soul is that d 
sound sleep, when being centred. in itself and being 
full of knowledge and bliss, it feeds on bliss : it is then 
called Prajna. Tlic fourtlt state of the scul is that 
oi pure self -consciousness, uhen there is no know- 
ledge of internal objects nor of external ones, nor of 
the two together ; when the soul is not a mass of in- 
telligence, transcending os it does both consciousness 
and unconsciousness ; when it is invisible, uacommu- 
nicable, incomprehensible, indefinable : when it • is 
beyond thought and bc^'ond the possibility of any 
indication, being virtually the quintessence of self- 
intuition, In which all the live kinds of sensation arc 
finally resolved; when it is tranquil and full of auspi-' 
oousness and without a second ; It is then to be called 
Atman'* (S. iS). 

23, This recognition of the four clilct states of in- 
dividual comcioui>nc&s, the waking, 
Tf «»a jituiming,tIio bleeping, and the 

sclf-conscious, as well as the names 
which arc assigned to the soul in these states, namely 
those of Vai^v Inara, Taijosa, PrSjua, and Atman, fiavc 
played a very large part in tl»c later more systcmaticed 
Vedanta. This Is tlie reason why tlic Maiidt^k>’’a Upani- 
shad has been regarded as a late Upanishad, But 
it is to be noted tfiat the Upanishad does not moke 
mention of the corresponding four slates of the con- 
sciousneas of the Cosmic Seif. In Ulcr Vedanta, Uie 
Cosmic Self as it passes through iis four states 
comes to be called the Hirai^yagarbha, Ifa 

Brahman respectively. Comsspondiag to the four. 
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aspects of the microcosm, there come to be recognised 
the four aspects of the " makranthropos," a decidedly 
better word to use than " macrocosm The Cosmic 
consciousness comes to be regarded as corresponding 
state by state to the Individual consciousness, and 
what is in the Individual comes to be found also in the 
World. Even though this idea is not fully brought 
out in the Upanishads, we already trace in them 
an incipient tendency towards that view. Leib- 
nitz’s theory of representation is already present in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad : " Within tliis city of 
Brahman (this body), there is a small lotus-like place 
(the heart), and rvithin it a small internal space ; 
that which is within this small space is worthy of 
search and understanding. .. ,Of the very kind as 
this outer space is, of the same kind is this internal 
space inside the heart ; both heaven and earth are 
contained within it, both fire and air, both the sun and 
the moon, both the lightning and the stars ” (S. 19 ). 
Here we see the root of the theory that tlie individual 
is to be regarded as the world in miniature, and the 
world only the individual writ large, and that the indi- 
vidual object serves as a mirror in which the whole 
of reality is reflected — a theory to which Leibnitz gives 
expression when he says : " In the smallest particle of 
matter, there is a world of creatures, living beings, 
animals, entelechies, souls. Each portion of matter 
may be conceived as like a pond full of fishes."* 

24. Another interesting problem in connection nith 
the Upanishadic psychology is the 
TUo "sheath*" of problem ’of the so-called sheaths 
or bodies of the soul. We ail 
know what importance has been attached to tlie con- 
ception of these " bodies of man " by modem Thcoso- 
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phists> Corresponding to these bodies, they have also 
recognised seven different planes, on which, according 
to thein, the several bodies of man keep functioning. 
Thus, the various planes which they recognise may be 
said to be respectivdy the physi^, tlie astral, the 
mental, the intuitional, the spiritual, the monadic, and 
the divine. Let us see vvliat justiffcation there can be 
for such a riew in the light of the theory which the 
Upanishads adimice. In fact, tlie only Upanishad 
where we find mention of a Iheoiy of thU kind is the 
Taittiriya Upanishad. In the second chapter of this 
Upanisliad, ue arc told that uitliin this physical 
body which is made up of food, is another body which 
is made up of vital air ; the former is filled with the 
latter, which is also like tlic shape of man. More 
internal than the body which is made up of vital air is 
another body wliich consists oi mind ; the former is 
filled witli the latter, which is again like unio the shajw 
of man. More internal still Uian the menial body is 
another body wliich is full of inlcUigcnce ; the former 
is filled with the latter, wliich is again like unto tlie 
shape of man. Finally, still more Internal than tliis 
body of intelligence is another body conshting of bliss; 
the fonner is filled with the latter, wliich still is like 
the shape of man" (S .io. a). Here wc arc told Uiat 
various bodies are pent up within Hois physical body,— 
as if the ph^rsical body were like a Fandora^s box, — 
that the wise man is he who knows that there nrc 
what may be called by sufferance the physical, astral, 
mental, intuitional, and beatific '* bodies '* of man, 
that every internal bexJy U enclosed within an external 
one, and, finally, that all these bodies have the shape 
of man. It w-as possibly such a passage as this which 
been responsible for spreading such a notion as 
that of the " poficba-kolas " or the five bodies of 
man. 
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- 25. Among modem Theosophisls, this theory has 
assumed quite an extraordinary 
moSra'toterpremuoi^ importance. The etheric double. 

they say, is exactly like the shape 
o£ the human body, that it lingers a few days after 
the death of the physical body, that the etheric 
double of a child lingers only for three days after its 
death but that in the case of an adult it may linger for 
a sufficiently long time to allow for the period of 
mourning, that m dreams while we are having the 
curious experience of flying like a bird m mid-air 
or swimming like a fish in the seas' it is our etheric 
double which by a kind of endosmosis is transmitting its 
experience into the ph 5 fsical body, that the scheme of 
the five bodies mentioned in the Upanishads is only a 
description of the " manifest ” bodies of man, and that 
oyer and above these, there are two more “unmanifest” 
bodies which may be called the Monadic and the Divine, 
the Anupadaka and the Adi, or in Buddhistic termino- 
logy, the Parinirvana and the MahSparinirvana. So far 
as we apprehend it. the general mistake of this theory 
consists in taking words tor things, in refusing to see 
that what are by sufferance called the “ bodies " of 
man in the Upanishads are nothing more than mere 
allegorical representations of certain psychological 
conceptions. Man is made up of a physical body, of 
vital air, of mind and intellect, and of the faculty 
which enables him to enjoy an ecstatic BettfiU. This 
only is what is meant by the passage in question. 
To ignore its mere psycliological aspect and to pro- 
ceed to erect an occultist philosophy upon the doc- 
trine is hardly justifiable. The great Sankara did 
recognise the " kosas.” but be understood tiiero as 
having merely an ideal existence. IVo have to dis- 
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criminate in thought {vioeha),*^ he says the five differ- 
ent kosas, and to find our true Self beyond the physical 
body, beyond- the or vital principle, beyond the 
mind and intellect, and beyond even our beatific 
consciousness. He wavers/ ho^vever, in deciding as 
to whether we should identify the- Brahman with 
beatific consciousness, or whethea* we should even 
penetrate beyond it to find the Brahman ; but in any 
case, he Insists that the kosas or sheaths have no real 
existence, and that a theory which is built upon the 
conception of the sheaths is a theory which is " built 
upon ignorance/’ 

26. That the words anna, prana, 'manas, vijnana, 

, and ananda are not to be under- 

Toa problem ot . . , ^ 

sii.ea.tii&t &t bottom the stood OS meaning veritable siteatns 
piotaeja ct Subiiasc.. jjj^y jjg jggjj j,y refej^ence to a 

celebrated passage in the third chapter o£ the same 
Taittirlya Upanishad, where the author is discussing 
what should be regarded as the •ilx’-is of things : and 
he rules out of order the theories that "matter/- “life," 

"• mind," or '' intellect " could be regarded as the prin- ■ 
dpie of things, and comes to the conclusion that 
" intuitiv'e bliss ” alone deserv'es to be regarded as the 
source of reality. The seer of that Upanishad makes 
Bhrigu approach his father Varuna, and ask him about 
the nature of ultimate reality. The father directs 
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him to practise penance and learn the truth for him- 
self ; he only gives him the hint that the ultimate prin- 
' ciple should he one " from which things spring, in 
rvhich they live, and into which they are finally re- 
solved." The boy after practising penance returns 
to his father and tells him that food (or matter) may 
be regarded as the principle of things. The father is 
not satisfied, and asks him to practise penance again. 
The son comes back with the answer that vital air 
may be regarded as the principle, and so on. The 
father is not satisfied with the successive answers 
which his son brings him, namely, that the ultimate 
reality may be regarded as I’ital air, mind, or intellect, 
and when the son finally brings the answer that it may 
he beatific consciousness which may be regarded as the 
source of all things whatsoever, the Upanishad breaks 
off, and we have no means of knowing whether the 
' father was satisfied with the final answer. We are 
only told that this piece of knowledge shall be forever 
mysteriously known as the BhargavJ VarunI Vidya 
and that this is " exalted in the highest heaven " 
(S. 20 . b), meaning thereby that it is honoured even 
amongst the gods. 

37. We now pass on to discuss the question of 

Tto Idea or Tnme. TransmigraUou in the Upanishads. 
migrfkUoo, 40 Ar>aa but we cannot Understand its full 
significance unless we see it on 
its background, namely the form which it takes in 
pre-Upanishadic literatxire. The question of Trans- 
migration may fitly be regarded as the crux of 
Early Indian Plulosophy* \Ve have been often told 
that the idea of Transmigration is of a very late 
origin in Indian thought, that it did not exist at 
the time of the ^g>'eda, that it was an un-.iVryan idea, 
that, as Professor Macdoncli puts ft, it i&ccaxd xnorQ 
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probable that the Aryan settlers received the first im- 
pulse in this direction trom the aboriginal inhabitants 
of India/'* that even though the Aryan Indians bor- 
rowed the idea from the aborigines, they certainly 
deserve the credit of having elaborated out of it the 
theory o£ an unbroken chain of existences, intinaateiy 
connected with the moral principle of requital.’* 
Having said that the idea of Transmigration is of un- 
Aiyan origin and that it was received from the abori- 
gines by the Indian Aryans, Professor Slacdonell is 
obliged to account for tlie appearance of the same idea 
in Pythagoras by saying that the “ dependence of 
Pythagoras on Indian philosophy and science certainly 
seems to have a high degree of probability. . , .The 
doctrine of metempsychosis m the case of Pythagoras 
appears ^vithout any connection or explanatory back- 
ground, and was regarded by the Greeks os of foreign 
origin* He could not have derived it from Egypt, as 
it was not kno^vn to the ancient Egyptians.*’^ Since 
the appearance of Herr Rohde^s book cn Psyche, Sceten- 
kuU and Unsicrbltchkcitsglaube der Crtcchcn in 1S94, we 
have come to 5*cc that the real source of a belief in 
transmigration among any people, under certain cir- 
cumstances, lies in their o\m etiino-psychological de- 
velopment, and not m an unproven or unprovable 
iatcr-influcncc from one country to another. It is 
upon this fruitful Iiypotliesis that uc can see tiie 
upspringing and the contunumcc of Uic idea of trans- 
mignition. among the Greeks from Homer doNsuwards 

land : it is upon the some hj’pothesis that we can see 
the development of tlie same idea among the Indian 
Aryans from the Rigveda through the Bxilhmanas to 
the Upanishads, witliout invoking tJic aid of any 

j ih*u>ry of SMsln* p. 2^7^ 
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unwarrantable influence from the aborigines of India. 
And thus, the idea of transmigration, so far from 
being merely an un-Aryan importation in Aryan 
thought, appears clearly to devlop stage by stage in 
Aryan thought itself. 

28. It is quite true that in the major part' of the 

Tr.nsmisr»tion to ^'gvcda. the idea of Transmigra- 
the ruaveda : tbe xth tion seems conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. The cheerful and joyous 
attitude of the Indian Aryans made it impossible for 
them to tliink too much of the life after death. They 
beUeved in the world of the gods, and they believed in 
the world of the fathets, and they did not care to be- 
lieve in anything else. It was sufficient for them to 
know that the godly men went to a Heaven which 
overflowed with honey,’ and that the commonalty 
went to a world where Yama had the privilege first to 
go and to gather a number of men about him, — a not 
uncovetable place, it seems, “ of wliich it was impossi- 
ble that anybody could be robbed.”' Even though, 
then, we grant that the idea of Transmigration is not 
very conspicuous in the greater portion of the Rigveda, 
it remains at the same time equally true that, in cer- 
tain other places, an approach is being made to the 
idea of Transmigration. The first stage in the evolu- 
tion of this idea consists in taking an animistic or 
hyloroistic view of the world In a verse of the rfith 
hymn of the tenth Manriain which is der-otcd to the des- 
cription of a funeral occasion, the eye of the dead man 
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very same verse* which we fiiid in the celebrated 
PunishasOkta, which has been rightly recognised as 
one of the late productions of the Vedic period* It 
even contains the famous verse* on the “ Tw'o Birds 
which later plays such an important part in the 
Upanishad, All these things point unmista- 
kably to the fact that the h3nnti of the ^*gveda which 
we are considering must be r^arded as a late hymn of 
the !^gveda, even though it has the privilege of being 
included in the canon of the first Mandala. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that the very important re- 
velations which it makes on the subject of the idea of 
transmigration have been strangely neglected. In 
spite of the Herakleitean style in which the whole hymn 
has been composed, in spite of the fact that it contains 
allusions to such various conceptions as those of the 
Fire, the Cow and the ‘Calf, and the] First-bom of the 
La^v, a psychological vein is ever present through the 
whole hymn, and among other things, the reference to 
the Two Birds/’ namely the indiridual soul and the 
universal soul, makes it unmistakable that the poet Is 
darkly expressing, in his own metaphorical way, his 
ideas about the nature of soul and the relation 
between tlje individual and universal souls. For ex- 
ample, the poet asks us. who has ever seen the precise 
mode in which the boneless soul, the very life-blood 
and informing spirit of the’ earth, comes to inhabit a 
bony tenement ? And if a man did not know this 
himself, who has ever moved' out of’ himself and gone 
to the wise man to receive Ulumination on it ?* Then 
t qiPi I sfc, L 164. 59. 
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the seer says categorically that this breathing, speed- 
ful, moving life-principle is firmly established inside 
these tenements of clay.* Moreover he tells us that 
the immortal principle, conjoined with the mortal 
one, moves backwards and forwards by virtue of 
its natural power ; but the wonder of it is. the poet 
goes on to say, that the mortal and immortal elements 
keep moving ceaselessly in opposite directions, with 
the result that people are able to see the one but are 
rmable to see the other.* These two last verses were 
regarded by Roth and Bohtlingk and Geldner as against 
Oldenberg to have supplied sufficient evidence as to 
the proof of the existence of the idea of transmigration 
in the Kgveda, as they rightly thought that the 
verses tell us that the soul is a moving, speedful life- 
principle which comes and goes, moves backwards 
and forwards, comes in contact with the body and then 
moves from it in the opposite direction. Oldenberg is 
evidently wrong when he imderstands verse 38 to re- 
fer to the morning and evening stars, as he must ac- 
knowledge that the verse speaks of the mortal and 
immortal principles. But the culminating point of 
the whole doctrme is reached when the poet tells us 
that he himself saw (probably with his mind’s eye) 
the guardian of the body, moving unerringly by back- 
ward and forward paths, clothed in collected and 
diffusive splendour, and that it kept on rciurnittg 
frequently inside tlie mundane regions.* That this 
” guardian " is no other than the soul may be seen 
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from tte way in which verse 3X follows immediately 
on verse 30 which mentions the ** breathing* speedful, 
moving life-principle moreov’er, the frequentative 
{varivarii) tells us the frequency of the soul's return to 
this world. It was with tins idea uppermost in his 
mind that the poet talks, in Herakleitean fashion, of 
those who come Inther as those who arc moving away, 
and those who are moving back as already returning 
hither,* as Herakleitos should talk of the gods being 
mortals and the men immortals. 

30 , We have been obliged to make this long sur- 
The cuino-psycho- vcy o£ the ^^edic idea of life after 
death only in order to prove that 
the tlircc chief moments in tlic 
idea of Transmigration, namely the passage of the soul 
from the body, its habitation in oUicr forms of exis- 
tence like the plants or the waters, and even its re- 
turn to the human form, arc oh implicitly found even 
so far back as the times of the ^’gveda ; and when 
th(^ arc coupled with the incipient idea, of tlic quality 
of action wliich determines a future exis- 

tence, w’c see tliat there is no reason why wc should 
persist in sajTng that the idea of Transmigration is an 
un-Arj’an idea, tiiat the Indians borrowed it Irom the 
non-Arjan aborigines of India, and that in some in- 
explicable way Uic idea found entrance in other 
countries and cults beyond India. On the principles 
of ethnic psychology, almost every nation contains 
within it tiie possibility of arriving at tlic idea of 
Transmigration from within its own proper psychologi- 
cal development ; and there is no more reason why 
we should say thatGreec^ borrowed the idea of Trans- 
migration from India tlian we might say that ligypt 
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herself borrowed it from India. If Prof. Keith* 
acknowledges that the Egyptians themselves believed 
in the possibility of a dead man " returning to wander 
on earth, visiting the places he had loved in life, or 
again changing himself into a heron, a swallow, a 
snake, a crocodile or a girl,” there is no justification 
for saying, as he does, that " this is indeed transmigra- 
tion, but a different transmigration from either that 
of Greece or India.” Whenever there is recognised 
the possibility of the soul coming to inhabit a body as 
a god-like principle from without, wherever it is sup- 
posed that the soul could likewise part from the body 
as it came, wherever it is thought that the soul 
after parting from the body could lead a life of disem- 
bodied existence, and wherever it is supposed to re- 
turn again to the earth and inhabit any form of exis- 
tence whatsoever, there is a kind of undying life con- 
ceived for the soul from which the step to actual Trana- 
migration is not very far removed ; while the crowning 
idea in transmigration, namelyj that of iriMuvrn a a 
product of very late growth, and even though it is 
found in Pythagoras and Plato and the Indian system 
of Yoga, we have no reason to attribute it definitely 
to the Vedic seers or to the Upanishadic philosophers, 
unless perhaps we scent it m the rather unconscious 
utterance of the sage Vamadeva that he was m a former 
life "Ttlanu or the Sun.”* 

31. We now come to deal with the question of the 
idea of Transmigration in theUpa- 
tie tiishads themsclves. We have al- 
Eatbopaoiniea. ready tried to prove that the idea 

of Transmigration has been adumbrated in the great 
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riddle-hymn of the Rigveda. In the Upanishads, oa 
the other hand^ the idea has been most explicitly ad- 
vanced. 'When the father of Nachiketas told him that 
he had made him over to the God of Death, Nachi- 
ketas replied by saying that it was no imcominon fate 
that was befalling him : I indeed go at the head of 
many to the other world ; but I also go in the midst of 
many. What is the God of Death going to do to me ? 
Look back at our predecessors (wlio have already gone) J 
look also at those \yIio have suc«:edcd tliem. Man ripens 
like com, and like com he is bom again” (S, ax. a). 
Nachiketas is anticipating the gospel, and saying more 
than the gospel of St. John : “ E-veept a com of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone j but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit. The gospel never say« 
that the com of \vheat is reborn : but Nachiketas says 
that just as a com of grain ripens and perishes and U 
bom again, so does a man live and die to be bom again. 

32. The heus eJassieui, however, of the idea of 
Transmigration In Transmigration is to be found in 
tbe Briliadaranyaka Upanisliad. 
uisiiad. which goes into great details over 

the manner in \>hich a moji dies and is bom again. 
We arc 6rst told how at the time of birth xiU tlic cle^ 
ments wait ujjon tlie approacliing soul, their lord and 
king ; and then we are told, how these wait again upon 
the soul to give him a send-off when he is about to 
depart : ” And as on the approach of a king, the police* 
men, magistrates, charioteers, and governors of towns 
wait upon liiin witli food, and drink, and tents, saying 
* he comes, he aiiproaclics/ similarly do all these ele- 
ments wait on the conscious self, saying tliis Brahman 
comes, tills Braiunan approaches ; and again, as at the 
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time of the kuig^s departure, the policemen, magis- 
trates, charioteers, and governors of towns gather 
round him, similarly do ail vital airs gather round the 
soul at the time of death'* (S. 31. b). Then follows a 
very realistic description of the actual manner of 
death : '' When the vital airs are gathered around him, 
the Self collecting together all the portions of light 
moves down into the heart ; and when the ' person in 
the eye * has turned away, then he ceases to ^ow any 
forms. He becomes concentrated in himself, that 
is the ^reason, why they say he is not able to see ; he 
becomes at one with himself, that is the reason why 
they say he is not able to speak, or hear, or know. 
Then the tip of his heart is filled with light, and, 
through that light the soul moves out either by the 
way of the eye, or the head, or any other part of the 
body. As the Self moves out, life moves after it ; 
and as the life moves, the various vital airs depart 
after it. Him follow* his knowledge, his works, and 
his former consciousness'* (S. 21. c). It is important 
to notice that in this last sentence a doctrine of 
karinan is being advemced, which becomes still more 
explicit almost immediately , “ And as a caterpillar, 
after reaching the end of a blade of grass, finds an- 
other place of support and then draws itself towards 
it, similarly this Self, after reaching the end of this 
body, finds another place of support, and then draws 
towards it. And as a goldsmith, after taking a 
piece of gold, gives it another newer and more beauti- 
ful shape, similarly does this Seif, after having thrown 
off this body and dispelled ignorance, take oti an- 
other, newer, and more beautiful form, whether it be 
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33, Of this immortal existence, however, we shah 


The destiny ol the 
evil soul. 


have occasion to speak presently. 
Before we do this, we must ex- 


plain what was supposed by the 
Upanishadic philosophers to be the fate of the ordi- 


nary soul, and especially of the bad soul. To speafi of 
the latter first, there are various passages in the Upani- 
shads, for example, in the Brihadaranyaka, Isa, and 


Katha Upanishads, which tell us that the Upanishadic 
philosophers believed that the wicked soul was destined 


to go to a " joyless " " demonic " region which was 
" enveloped in darkness.” This conception — the be- 
lief in a Hades — the Upanishadic philosophers share 
rvith many other branches of the Aryan race. There 
is however, nothing on record in the Upanishads to 
show whether these bad souls had to suffer eternal 


damnation in this sunless region, or whether their stay 
in that region rvas only temporary. “ Joyless indeed 
are the regions ” says the BrihadSranyaka Upanishad 
" and also enveloped in pitchy darkness where igno- 
rant and Junenlightened men go after death.” " De- 
monic' are the regions ” says the Isa Upanishad " and 
also enveloped in pitchy darkness, where those who 
have destroyed tlieir souls are obliged to go.” This 
same Upanishad adds that " those who worship what 
is not real knowledge enter into gloomy darkness.” 
which idea is also elesewhere expressed by the Briha- 
daranyaka Upanishad While the Katha Upanishad 
tells us that *' those who make a gift of barren cows 
wiiich have drunk water and eaten hay and given 
their milk, themselves go to the joyless regions” 
(S. 22). These passages show us that the Upanishadic 
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philosophers believed in a sunless region where the 
ignorant, the unenlightened, the self-murdering, and 
the pseudo-charitable were obliged to go after death. 


34. As regards- the other, souls, a passage in the 


£»£]iatDlogy In the 
DribadaraDj-akd. 


Brihadaranyaka Upanisbad, which 
seems to be the oldest of its kind, 
tells us that a soul after death 


ascends through tlie regions of the wind and the sun 
and the moon, and comes at last to a' region which is 
like the Platonic ** Isles of the Blessed** and which is 


free from grief and snow, and there dwells through eter* 
nity : When a man goes away from this world, he 
comes to the wind. There the wind opens for him a 
hole as large as the bole oi a chariot-wheel. Through 
it he moves upward and comes to the sun. There the 
sun opens for him a hole as large as the hole of a 
‘ Lainbara\ Through it he moves upward and comes 
to the moon. There the moon opens for him a hole as 
large as the hole of a drum. Through it he ascends 
and comes to a world which is sorrowless and snowle&s 


and there remains for aye** (S. 23). This passage 
must be regarded as one of the oldest of escliatological 
passages in the UpanisUads. lu the first place, the 
passage, in itself or m its context, does not make it 
clear whether such a fate is reserved for all souls or for 


the good souls only : it speaks of souls without distinc- 
tion. The eschatoIogic«U. passages in the Chb^dogya 
Upanishad, whicli we sh^ quote presently, must be 
r^arded as of a later date, because that Upssssbjd 
goes into very great details over the respective fates 
of the ascetic or the householder, and consigns the one 
to the way of the Gods, and the other to. the w'ay of 
the Fathers. In fact, we find in that Upanisliad a 
difieicntial elaboration of the eschatological idea which 
zs advanced in the passage ijrom the Brihad^a^yaka 
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which we have already quoted. Secondly, it is re- 
markable that, as in the Upanishads generally, so in 
this Upanishad, the world of the moon is regarded as 
situated at a greater distance from us than the world 
of the sun. Thirdly, it is to be noticed that the Region 
of the Blessed of which the passage speaks is a region 
'' without snow*** Does this mean that the Upani- 
shadic philosopher was tormented by too much cold 
in the region where he lived ? And finally, the idea 
of *’ eternity *’ is already introduced in that important 
passage, and we are told that such a soul lives in these 
blessed regions for ever and ever. 

35. In the Chhandogya Upamshad, on the other 

Bsctatology In .b. ^ point.^ OUt. 

chbandofi^-a : tie Two the cschatological jdca undergoes 
a deal of transformation. There 
we are told that there are two ways open to the 
mortals, the bright way and the dark way. the " archir- 
marga" and. the "dhania-niaTga,’’ the ••devayana" and 
the “ pitriyana,” the Way of the Gods, and the Way 
of the Fathers. It is these two paths which were 
later immortalised in the Bhagavadglta’ as they are 
already adumbrated in the hymns of the ^gveda*. 
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A5 regards ' those who practise penance and faith 
in a forest, says the Upanishad, whether after tlieir 
death people perform ieir obsequies or not, their 
souls enter the path of light, and they move suc- 
cessively “ from light to day, from ‘ day to the 
bright half of the month, from tlie bright half of 
the month to the six months during which the sun 
moves to the north, from these months to the year, 
from the year to the sun, from the sun to the moon, 
and from the moon to the lightning. There is a per- 
son not-human ^vho carries them to Braliinan. This 
path is kno\vn as the path of the Gods, or the path of 
Brahman. Those who proceed on. this path never 
return to the cycle of human existences, yea never 
return” (S 24. a). Over against tins path, there is 
according to the same Uponishad another path re- 
served for those, who, living in towns, lead a life of 
charitable deeds and perfonn ttorks of public utility. 
Such people do not indeed travel by the path of the 
Gods wliicli IS reserved only for the penance; perform- 
ing zLscetics of tlie forest. They travel by the patli of 
smoke, ” from smoke they go to night, from the 
night to the dark half of Uic month, from tlic dark half 
of the month to the six monllis during which the sun 
moves to the south, but they do not icacJi the year. 
From these months they go to the world of tlie fatJicrs, 
from the world of the fathers to the sky,’ from the sky 
to the moon. There they dwell till the time comes for 
them to fall down. Thence they descend by tliis road : 
from the moon they come do%vn to the sky, from the 
sky to the wind. Having become wind they become 
smoke ; having become smoke they become mist : 
having become mist they become a cloud ; having 
become a cloud they rain dowm. Then they are bom 
as either rioe or barley, herbs or trees, sesamum or 
At this stage, verily the path is di£6cult to 
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follow- Whoever eats the food or discharges the 
seed, like iinto him do they become” (S. 24. b). • 

36 . It is not difficult to understand that these so- 
The moral hacfcbone Called paths are merely imaginary 
of upanishadic escha- ways in wMch the primeval mind 
loiogy. tried to express itself in regard 

to the eschatological idea ; but they were not so 
understood for a great length of time, and dogmatic 
systematisers tried to justify them in one way or 
another, the most reasonable of these justifications 
being that the Sun and the Moon and the Smoke and 
the Night were regarded as presiding deities, and 
therefore the soul was understood as being given over 
in the charge of these deities who sent him whither he 
deserved. It is not difficult to see that the two paths 
which axe spoken of in the above passage are merely 
mythological explanations of an insoluble problem. The 
great RSmadasa, the patron samt of the Deccan, said in 
his Dasabodha that one does not need to believe in the 
two paths.* What becomes of the soul after death it is 
not given to man to understand ; and if any credit is to 
be given to the author of the Upanishadic passage, it 
is not for having solved the problem but for having 
attempted the solution. Philosophically speaking, we 
are not much concerned with the actual stages of the 
ascent or descent of the soul, but only with the idea of 
ascent and descent. And looking at the problem in 
this way, one is filled with a great deal of surprise and 
admiration when one sees that the ideas of ascent or 
descent were placed on no less than a moral founda- 
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tion. ''According as a man's works are, so does ke 
become."" It , is this moral backbone of the Upani- 
sbadic eschatology that gives it a great philosophical 
value. In the passage of the Chhandogya Upanishad 
just next to the one vve have discussed, we are told 
that those who have been of a ''beautiful " character 
quickly attam to a covelable birth, tliat of a Brahmana 
or Kshatriya or Vaisya, and those who have been of an 
" ugly '' character speedily attain to a miserable birth, 
as that of a dog or swine or pariah (S. 24. c), which 
statement is made still more definite in the Kaushitald 
Upanishad where the law of karman is explicitly men- 
tioned, and a soul is said to take on the body of " a 
worm or a moth, a fish or a bird, a leopard or a lion, 
a serpent or a man, or any of these other creatures, 
according to his karman and knowledge" (S. 24. d.) 


37 . We have seen Iiitherto that the philosophers of 
the Upanishads believed in a re- 
.o“£“SSSSi.'S.‘!'’‘“‘ Sion like the Platonic Hades in 
which the incurables were possibly 
confined for ev’er we have seen Uaat they believed in a 
xegion like the Islands of the Blest, differing however 
from Plato inasmuch as they regarded life in this region 
as absolutely eternal; we have seen that they believed 
in the Path of the Gods which led stage by stage to the 
world of Brahman, whence they supposed there was no 
back-turning; while tliey also believed in the Path 
of the Fathers, which led tlie soul to supramundanc 
regions where it lived so long as its merit was not ex- 
hausted, but when tlus came to an end, tho soul had 
to descend in the shape of ram-drops and take on a 
body according to the remnant of its works. On the 
other hand, we do not find that anything like the con- 
ception of the Tartarus of Plato or the Purgatory of 
paute %vas present to the nund of the Upanishadic 
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philosophers. This could be explained on the simple 
hypothesis that to the Upanishadic seers, as to the 
later Indian philosophers, the world itself was a grand 
purgatoiy where the effects of sin were to be wiped 
out by good action. On the other hand, we find that 
creatures low in the scale of evolution were “ sundered 
as ^vith a hatchet ** from the rest of creation ; to them 
the Chhandogya Upanishad denies the right to enter 
on the path of liberation, ordaining that they must 
for ever be fixed in the roimd of births and deaths. 
Neither on the path of the Gods, nor on the path of 
th& FaLtherSt are these hase creatures allowed to tread. 
They must keep up the round of coming and going : 
their rule is not “ die to live " but " live to die/' 
And it is wonderful that the Upanishad includes even 
'* a tiger or a lion, a wolf or a boar/* in the same cate- 
gory -with ** a worm or a moth, a gnat or a mosquito** 
(5. 24 . e). 


38. There is, however, a later phase in the develop- 


Vaeiation In tba con- 
ception of tbe PaCb of 
the Gods. 


menl of the conception of the 
path of the Gods which we must 
not fail to notice. The Kaushitaki 


Upanishad makes a curious development in tbe con- 
ception of the Path of the Gods. It tells us that when 
a soul comes to the Path of the Gods, '* he first goes 


to the world of Fire, then to the world of Wmd, then 
to .the world of Varuna* then to the world of the Sun, 
then to the world of Indra, then to the world of Praja- 


pati, and finally to the world of Brahman.” It does 
away with the relays recognised in the Bnhadaranyaka 
Upanishad or the ChhJindogya Upanishad and substi- 
tutes new ones. Instead of such unmeaning concep- 
tions Eis the ” world of day/' or "the world of the 
bright half of tHe month,** or the world of the six 
months during which the sun is moving towards the 
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suinmer solstice/' or finally '* the world of the year/' 
it substitutes “ the worlds of deities ” which are 
recognised as properly deities. Then it tells us, 
that when such a soiil has readied the world of 
Brahman, Brahman directs his attendants to run 
towards the soul and receive him %vith all the glory 
which is due to himself alone. He says that as the 
soul has reached tlie Ageless river, he can never be- 
come old. Upon the command, five hundred celes- 
tial damsels move towards the soul — a hundred with 
fruits, a hundred with ointments, a hundred tvith gar- 
lands, a hundred with dollies, and a hundred with 
perfumes ; and they decorate the soul wth all the orna- 
ments wluch are due to Brahman. Being so decorat- 
ed, the soul knowing Brahman, moves towards 
Brahman. He comes to tlie Ageless river which he 
crosses merely by the motion of the mind. He then 
shakes off his good deeds as well as his bad deeds. 
His beloved relatives partake of the good deeds, and 
unbeloved of tlie bad deeds. And as a man driving 
fast in a chariot looks down on the revolving wheels, 
so does the soul look at day and night, good and bad, 
and all the contrary pairs. Being free from good and 
free from evil, knowing Brahman, he moves towards 
Brahman" {S. 54. f). 

39 . The culminating point, however, of the Upani- 
shadic psychology is reached when 
^dea ct Immortal come to tlie treatment of the , 
idea of Immortal Life. This is one 
of the crucial paints in the interpretation of Upani- 
shadic doctrine, and expert opinion has been divided i 
on tlus point for the simple reason that every dogmatic 
philosopher has wished to ^ find nothing but liis own . 
doctrine in the Upanishads. We, who stand for no. 1 
dogma in. partiwlar, know how to* understand the „ 
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Upanishadic passages on this head, because we want 
to take a merely historical survey of the doctrine, and 
not to press the passages into the service of any parti- 
cular view to which we may be committed. Looking 
at the Upanishads from this point of view, we see that 
there is a systematic evolution that could be traced 
through them of the ideas that were held on the sub- 
ject of Immortality. We are told in a passage of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad that the best land of eternal 
life that may be conceived for anybody is that he 
should be " lifted to the region of the deity whom he 
has loved and worshipped during life, and that he should 
partake of all the happiness that is possible in that 
region (S. 25. a). Another passage from the Muridaka 
Upanishad tells us that the best kind of eternal life 
should be regarded rather as the companionship ** 
of the highest God with whom the soul should be libe- 
rated at the time of the great end (S. 25. b). Not 
satisfied with a mere companionship, another passage 
declares that eternal life consists in attaining to an 
absolute " likeness ” to God and enjoying life of per- 
sonal immortality, a view whi<di plays so large a part in 
the theology of Ramanuja (S. 25. c) On the other hand 
^ankartCcharya would be satisfied with nothing short of 
an absorption in divinity ” and a life of impersonal 
immortality. As rivers which flow into the sea disap- 
pear in the mighty wafers and lose their name and 
form, even so does the wise soul become absorbed in 
the transcendent Person and lose its name and form. 
As when honey is prepared by the collection of various 
Juices, the Juices cannot discriminate from which tree 
they came, even so when the souls are merged in the 
they cannot discriminate from which bodies they 
came (S. 25. d). This is nothing short of a doctrine of ^ 
Impersonal immortality. Finally, an important passage 
from the Mu^cjaka Upanishad tells us that the soul of 
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a man who has come to self-consciousness becomes 
mingled after death with the wliole Universe (S. 25. e). 
Such a soul becomes a great diffusive power, whose 
voice is on the rolling air and who stands in the rising 
sun. and who may be seen in star or flower or where- 
ver the eye may be cast*. Or else to express it in the 
words of a poet of rare imagination : 

" He is made one with Nature ; there is heard 
His voice in all her music,' from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of the night’s sweet bird 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
fn darkness and in light, from herb and stone. 
Spreading itself where'er that Power may move 
Whicii has rvithdrawn his being to its own ; 

Which weUds the world with never wearied love, 
Sixstains it from beneath, and kindles it above 
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CHAPTER IV 

ROOTS OF LATER PHILOSOPHIES 

1. It has been customary among commentators o£ 
Upanishadic Philosophy to regard, 
introdactory* variegated philosophical texts 

of the Upanishads as constituting one systematic whole. 
Thus the many great commentators on the Upanishads, 
such as those belonging to the schools of Pluralism, 
Qttalified Mozzism, Monism, Pure Monism and others, 
have tried to utilise even those passages, whose import is 
maxuiestly against the particular doctrines which they 
are holding, as authoritative texts to prop up their own 
particular dogmas. The primary cause of such a hand- 
ling oi the Upanishads is a mistaken notion of the mean- 
ing of revelation. The Upanishads, like the l^gveda, 
having been regarded as a revelation from God, it 
seems impossible to these commentators that such a 
revelation should contain texts which are contra- 
dictory of each other. A second reason for the manifest 
attempt to press all the Upanishadic texts into. the 
service of the particular dogma to which these philo- 
sophers are committed is tlie lack of a historico-criticaJ 
spirit which refuses to see in the Upanishads the bub- 
bling up of the thoughts of numerous sages of anti- 
quity. each of whom tried to express as naively, as 
rimply,‘ and as directly as possible the thoughts which 
were uppermost m his mind, and which he regarded 
as. fuUy descriptive of the view of reality which cons- 
ciously or unconsciously had sprung up within him. As 
.we shall see in the course of the chapter, the Upani- 
shads supply us with various principles of thought, and 
may thus be called the Berecynthia of aU the latw sys- 
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terns of Indian Philosophy, Just like a mountain 
which from its various sides gives birth to rivers which 
run in different directions, similarly the Upanishads’con- 
stitute that lofty eminence of philosophy, which from 
its -various sides gives birth to rivulets of thought, 
which, as they progress onwards towards the sea of 
life,- gather strength by the inflow of innumerable tri- 
butaries of speculation, which intermittently Join these 
rivulets, so as to make a huge expanse of waters at 
the place where they meet the ocean of life. It is 
thus that we see in the Upanishads roots of Buddhistic 
as well as Jain Philosophy, of Saihkhya as well as 
Yoga, of Mimatisaas well as ^aivism, of the theistic-my- 
stic philosophy of the Bhagavadgita, of the Dvaita, the 
Vi^i^t^vaita as well as the Advaita s 3 ?steins. I,et 
no 'man stand up and say that the Upanishads advo- 
cate only one smgle doctrine. A careful study of 
the Upanishads, supplemented by a critico-historical 
spirit engendered by the study of Western thought, 
soon reduce to nought all such frivolous notions 
that there is only one system of thought to be found 
in the Upanishads. For long the personal equation 
of philosophers has weighed with them in determining 
the interpretation of texts so as to suit their own parti- 
cular dogmas. As against these, it shall be our busi- 
ness in the course of this chapter to point out how from 
the‘ Upanishads spring various streams of thought, 
which gradually become more and more systematised 
into the architectonic systems of later Indian Philo- 
sophy* 


2. We shall begin by a consideration of the sources 
of Buddhism as found in Upani- 
shadic Uteiatore. It may be 
njembered that the end of the 
Upaaishadic period and the beginning of the Bud* 
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lustic period contem^raneous, and tbat‘ the one 
gradually and imperceptibly merges into the ' other. 
When the Chhandogyopanishad said that in' the be- 
ginning verily Not-Being alone existed, and that it was 
later that Being was bom from it (S. l. a), we have to 
understand that a reference was made here to a doc- 
trine which was to became full-fledged in the later 
.denial of existence and the maintenance of a void in. 
Buddhistic literature. When in his conunentary on 
the above passage, ^ankaracharya states that tto 
may refer to the doctrine of the Buddhists, who said 
that “ sadabhava ” alone existed before the creation 
of anything, he is right in referring it to the ‘doctrine 
of the Buddhists. The metaphysical mainten^ce of 
Not-Being has its psychological counterpart in the main- 
,tcnajice of the theory of the denial of Soul.’ When 
the Kathopanishad said, that when a man is dead, 
various people think variously about the spirit that 
Inspired him, some saying that it still lives, others 
saying that it has ceased to exist (S. i. b),’ we have 
in embryo the anattS-v2da *’ of the Buddhists, the 
theory of a denial of Soul, a theory which the Bud- 
dhists probably held in common with the Charvakas 
with whom there was no soul except the body. Then 
again.thecry of Nachiketas— that everything that exists 
exists only for the nonce and never for the morrow, that 
objects of sensual enjoyment only wear away the vigour 
of the senses, that life is only as short'as a dream, 
that he who contemplates the delights issuing from 
attachment to colour and sex may never crave for 
longevity (S. i, c) — all tliis may be taken to be equally 
well the cry of Buddhism, wliich'is almost contempo- 
raneous with the thoughts, put into the mouth of 
Nachiketas. that everything' in this world is full of 
sorrow, sarvam ’ duhkham dubkham," that every 
t h i n g that exists is fi^eeting and evanescenti sarvam 
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'kshanikam kshanikam/' The injunction given in 
the Brihadaranyaka that a man who thus becomes dis- 
gusted with the world should rise from desires for pro- 
geny or wealth, and take to the life of a mendicant 
(S. X, d) is only too prophetic of the order of Bhikkus 
in- Buddhism as well as Jainism, When again, the 
Aitareyopanishad said that all the existence in this 
world — the five great elements, all the beings that are 
bom from the egg or the embryo or owe their exis- 
tence to perspiration or germination from the earth, all 
horses and cattle and men, and finally everything that 
breathes or moves or flies or is stationary — all these are 
known by intellect and are based in intellect {S. i. e), 
we have here enunciated for us the root-principle 
of the metaphysics and the epistemology of the Vijfia- 
navadhis, when we remember that there is only an easy 
passage from the word “ prajfi^a which is actually 
used in the -quotation, to the irord " -vijnSna,” which 
the VijiiSnavadins use. Finally, when in the conversa- 
tion l^tween Jaratk5rava and Yajfiavalkya in the 
Brihadaranyaka, Jaratkarava pressed Yajfiavalkya to 
the deepest issue, Yajnavalkya said that it behoved 
them to retire to a private place and discuss the merits 
of the question he had asked only in private, and we are 
told that what passed between Jaratkarava and Yajna- 
valkya was only a conversation about the nature of 
Karman, and that they together came to the conclu- 
sion that a man becomes holy by holy actions and 
sinful by sinful actions (S. x. £.) — a thought which was 
■ probably later reiterated in the Kathopanisbad where 
we are told that the souls take on a new body ui 
inorganic or live matter according to their works and 
wisdom (S. i. g) — a passage where we have once for 
all laid- down for us the principle of Karman - which 
became the inspiration of Buddhistic as well as other 
sjifstems^ of -philosophy in India, - but.. ^yhiclx- appears 
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with a pecuHar moral force in Buddhistic as in no 
other system of philosophy. Thus we see that all the 
maXA rudiments of Buddhism are present in embryo 
in the Upanishads i the doctrine of Not-Being, the 
doctrine of Denial of Soul, a contempt of sense- 
pleasure bordering upon pessimism, the order of men- 
dicants, the idealistic theory of knowledge, and finally 
the doctrine of Karman. It is true that with th^ 
rudiments Buddhism constructed a philosophy which 
seems to be fundamentally difierent from the philoso- 
phy of the Upanishads, but which as we have seen, 
found suffiment inspiration from them to be traceable 
to them as to a parent. 

3. like Buddhism, Saiiildiya was also a system of 
s«i.u. 7 .inti..chj.a. pbilccophy which was very e^ly 
ndogra, ELatiia and to come into existence. Its origin 
Pc&saa upaounsds. certainly be traced to Upa- 

xtishadic literature if not even earlier. It is true that 
the &S.mkhya, along with its compeer system the Yoga, 
is mentioned by name only in such a late Upanishad 
as the 6vet5svatara (S. z. a) ; but the root-ideas of 
Samkhya are to be found much earlier in Upanishadic 
literature. IVhea in the Clihandogya we are told tliat 
behind all things, there are really three primary colgurs, 
namely the red, the white, and the black, that it is 
only &ese three colours which may really be said to 
exist, while all other things that are constituted out 
of them are merely a word, a modification gud a name, 
we have the moments of the theory of three Gupas 
of the later Samkhya philosophy— a fact which was 
made use of in the description of the original Prakiiti, 
made up of the red, the white and the dark coloiirs by 
the Svetaivataropanishad (S. 2 . b). We must re- 
member, ^erefore, that for the origin of the three Gupas 
in the SSmkhya philosophy we have to go to the conoep 
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tion of the three colours in the Chh^dogyopanishad 
as repeated also in the ^veta^vataropanishad. Then 
again, we have an interesting specimen of how Saihkhya 
philosophy was yet in the making at the time of the 
Kathopanishad. When we are told in that Upani- 
shad that above the Mind is Buddhi, above the 
Buddbi is the Mahat Atman, above the Mahat Atman 
is the Avyakta, above the Avyakta is the Ptimsha, 
and that beyond and above the Purusha there is 
nothing else (S. 3. a), and yet again, when we are 
told, jnst a iittie after the verse which we have 
considered above, that the Mmd must be merged in 
the JnSna Atman, the Jfiana Atman in the Mahat 
Atman, and the Mahat Atman in the ^anta Atman 
(S. 3. b), we have evidently to equate the Buddbi of 
the one pa^ge with the Jfiana Atman of the other, 
the Mahat Atman of the one with the Mahat Atman of 
the other, and the Purusha of the one with the ^Snta 
Atman of the other, only the Avyakta of the first 
passage which comes in between the Mahat Atman and 
the Purusha having been elided in the second scheme 
for the sake of convenience, or even for the sake of 
metre. In any case it stands to reason that we may 
suppose that in these two passages we have 
enunciated tor us Mind and Intellect, the Mahat, the 
Avyakta, and the Purusha, — categories which play such 
an important part in the later Saitikhya philosophy. 
Then also we have to note that the conception of the 
Linga-^arlra in the later SSthkhya philosophy is already 
adumbrated for us in the Prainopanishad, which re- 
iterates from time to time the nature of the Purusha 
with sixteen parts. In this body verily is that Being 
who is made up of sixteen parts, says one passage 
{S. 4. a) ; another goes on to enumerate the constitu- 
ents of this Person which are breath, faith, space, air, 
hght, water, earth, the senses, mind, food, power, 
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oenance.i ritual, karman, the worlds, and the' naiM 
^ - bl It mav be noticed that the sixteen parts 
a’at are here dedared to constitute the. Person are 
more or less mythological and fabulous “ 
but we are concerned here more mth the-.d^ of the 
Person rrith sixteen parts ^^= 1 “ ^e o 

the Person themselves. When the later Samkhya Philo 
sopher developed his conception of the 
sistog of seventeen parts, he must have had at the bacK 
oi his mind this conception o£ the Person with sixteen 
parts irom the Prasnopanishad, even, though there is 
^ amount o! difference between the two conceptions. 
It is to be remembered, nevertheless, that the Pranas 
and the elements, the senses and the mmd, which, are 
enumerated m the Prainopanishad as constituting ihe 
Person v-ath sixteen parts, are also included in to 
conception oJ the Linga-saiira in the later ^SSihkhya 
plulosophy, which only elaborates these and makes 
the Lihga-iarlra consist of the five elements,, the five 
Pr3.nas, the five senses, and the mind, all of which are 
includi in the sclieme of the Prasnopanishad, with 
the addition of intellect only. Finally, the relation of 
to sixteen parts in the Prasnopanishad to the Person 
liimseU is also noteworthy, as we are told that these 
parts are to the Person as rivers are to the Ocean, the 
former merging themselves mto the real being of the 
latter, what exists really and ultimately being the 
Person in one case, and the Ocean in the other. “ As 
the rivers wliich flow to the Ocean disappear after 
having reached the Ocean, thdr very name and form 
are destroyed, and they are simply called the Ocean, 
even so these sixteen parts tend towards the Person | 
and reaching him disappear, their very name and form 
are destroyed, and they arc simply called the Person, 
who is himself without parts and immortal (S. 4 . c). 
Op, to take another .metaphor, thU time a realistic one. 
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these parts are centred in the Person as spokes in the 
navel of a wheel (S. 4. d). In any case, it is noticeable 
that the conception of the Person with sixteen par|s 
in the Fra^nopanishad may safely be regarded as the 
precursor of the later Saihkhya conception of the 
Linga-^arira, which was itself borrowed by the later 
Vedantic philosophy. 


4 . We have hitherto considered the traces of Upa- 


Samk&ya In tfae Sve* 
taavatara Uponiafaad. 


nishadic Sarokhya philosophy in 
the Chhandogya, Kafha and PraS- 
na Upanishads. The loctis classi- 


cus, however, of Saihkhya philosophy is the Sveta^va- 


tara which gives us a fuller and more detailed account 


of Saihkhya philosophy as understood in those days. 
To begm with, it may be remembered that the 6 vet 3 ^va- 


tara was ivritten at a time when the Vedanta, the 


Saihkhya, and the Yoga were yet fused together. 
There was yet no definite line of cleavage between the 
Maya of the VedSnta and the Pxakxiti of the Sarnkhya, 
and the Sarnkhya was, like its compeer system the 
Yoga, theistic in its metaphysical standpoint. The 
Svetasvataropanishad wavers between the theistic 
and the deistic view of the Godhead. In one place 
God is described as bringing to maturity Nature or 
Svabhava, when he is said to preside over the pro- 
cess of development and to utilise the Gunas as best 
he may (S. 5. a). He is also described as the Lord of 
Pradhana or Prakriti, of individual Souls, as well as 
of Gunas (S. 3. b). Like a spider that weaves a web 
out of the material from within itself, the one 
God-head unfolds himself by means of the qualities 
bom of Prakriti (S. 5. c). The Prakriti is merely 
God’j magic power, and God is the great magician 
(S. 6. a). With his powers. God is described as crea- 
ting the world, while the other, namely the Indi- 
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vidual Soul, is described as bound in the chains 
iorged for him by the Universal Soul (S- 6. bj. In 
this way we get a tbeistic description of the God- 
head, who is endowed with all activity i and the 
power of creation and government. On the other 
hand, there are other passages where God is described 
as living apart from Prakriti in a transcendent sphere, 
while the Individual Soxd in the blindfoldment of his 
ignorance lies by the Prakriti and is caught in the 
meshes of her love (S- 7* a). In a true deistic spirit 
God is described as only the spectator of actions, as 
being absolutely free from the influence of qualities 
as thus living apart from contamination with 
Prakriri (S. 7. b). We need not point too often that 
the ^vetSsvatara was written at the time of the part- 
ing of the ways between the Vedantic, the SSrhkhya 
and the Yoga Schools of Thought, which esrplains 
why we have not in the 6vet54vatari cut-and*dry doc- 
trines about feature and God and their inter-relation 
That the Sarhkhya and the Vedanta « were merged 
together at tlie time of the ^velaivatara could aisj 
be proved by the svay in which the Upanishad describes 
the tawny-coloxircd being (Kapila) as first created by 
the Godhead, who is described as looking upon lum 
while he was being bom (S. 8. a). Much controversy 
has arisen about the inteipretation of the word *' Kapila” 
in the above passage and doctrinaires are not wanting 
who hold that the Kapila referred to. in the above 
passage was no other than the originator of the Sam- 
•kbya Philosophy. It need not be denied that the 
author of the 6vet2^vatara* had no idea whatsoever at 
the back of his mind about the existence of Kapila, 
the originator of the ^ihkhya Philosophy, but it is 
evident from the way in which rivo other passages 
from the same Upanishad tell us that the Kapila of 
‘ the above passage is merely the equivalent of Hira^ya- 
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the latermediaiy Person, the I-ogcs of 
Indian Philosophy, who was the first to be created 
by God, and who was endowed by him with , 
all powers (S. 8. b) ; while what doubt may still be 
lurking about such a Ved^tic interpretation of the 
word, Kapila, which the author of the Upanishad 
must have had in mind, may finally be set at rest 
by the consideration of a last passage front the ^veta^va- 
tara, where we are told that it was Brahma, the 
Creator, who was first created by the Godhead as in- 
termediary between himself and creation (S. 8. c), 
thus placing beyond the shadow of a doubt the identity 
of the Kapila l^sbi of ^vetadvatara V. a with the 
Hiraniyagarbha of ^vetaivatara III. 4 and IV. 12, as 
well as the Brahma, the Creator, of Sveta^vatara. 
VI, 18. 

5 . As for the roots of the Yoga system, we must 
also turn to the ^vetaSvatara, 
Yo£! wHch is its locus classic 7 ts. There 

is a passage of a very peculiar in- 
terest in the second chapter of the Sveta^vatara 
which gives us the rudiments of the practice and 
philosophy of the Yoga doctrine as later formu- 
lated. It may be seen that in the first place 
it fail‘d our attention to the posture of the body 
at the time of practising the Yoga. Anticipating 
the Bhagavadgita, it tells us that we should hold 
the trunk, the neck, and the head in a straight line at 
the time of meditation. No elaborate scheme of 
Asanas is yet furnished, which was to form the principal 
theme of the New Upanisbads, especially those pertain- 
ing to Yoga which brought Rajayoga into line -with 
Hathayoga. Then, secondly, we are advised to con- 
trol our senses by means of mind, a process equivalent 
to' the later Pratyahara. Thirdly, we are told to ^ 
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gulate our breath, implying that it should be made 
Thythmical, which practice may be called the precursor 
of the later PranSyama. Fourthly, we are told that 
environment in which one should practise meditation 
should be pure, and free from sand and fire, as well as 
sounds and water-pools, and that as far as possible, the 
meditation should be practised in the recesses of a 
cave. Fifthly, we are informed of the harbingers of a 
spiritul day-light to come, namely the forms of mist 
and smoke, the sun and the fire, as well as other appear- 
ances which will be discussed in the last chapter of 
this work- Sixthly, we are led into the secret of the 
physiological efiects produced by the "fire of Yoga 
We are told that one who practises Yoga becomes age- 
less and immortal ; and that he feels his body to be 
light and completdy healthy. Lastly, the ^vetSiva* 
tara immediately carries us to the highest result secur- 
ed by the practice of Yoga, namely, to the state of 
SomSdhi, where the Individual Soul sees the Univer- 
sal Soul and becomes one with him (S. 9. a), a fact 
adumbrated in the famous Yoga-SQtra — iada drash- 
iuh scarupe avasihanam. The process of DharanS^and 
UhySna as preparatory to Samadhi are not separately 
mentioned in this Upanishad for the reason that both 
of them may be seen to be parts of, and thus capable of 
being mcorporated in, the highest state, namely, that 
of SamSdhi. The Ifathopanishad, however, makes 
mention of^ Uh^rans, and tells us that t'hi«s consists 
in a continued equanimity of the senses, rmnd, 
and intellect, and calls it the highest state of Yoga 
(S* 9. b) ; wlule the Dhyana is also mentioned in the 
SvetSivatara i. 14; where we are asked to meditate 
upon the Godhead and to bring him out of the recess 
of our heart (S. 9. c). ^ \Vc thus see that if we just add 
the Yama and the Niyama of later Yogic philosophy 
to the various dements of Yoga as mentioned in 
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the old Upanishads, namely, the Asana, the Pra^ayama, 
the Pratyahara, the Dhaiana and the Dayana aU 
as preparatory to Samadhi, we have the full-fledged 
eight-fold scheme of the Yoga, or the Way to Spmtu^ 
Realisation. Moreover, the deistic conception of God 
as advanced in the Yoga-Sutras, especiaUy m a Sutra 
Uke kUiakarmcaiipcLkaiayaih aparamnshtafy puru^a- 
viiesha livarah. is already present the Upmishads 
when, as in the Mundaka, we are told that the Um- 
versal Soul merely looks on, while the Individual So^ 
is engaged' in the enjoyment of Prakpti, o^ as in the 
Kat4. the Godhead is described ^ bemg beyond the 
reach of the sorrows of the world, 3 ust as the Sun who 
LX eye of the world, is beyond the reach of the de- 
fect of vision (S. 9- d). Finally, Physiolo^^ 
of Yoga was being already discussed m toe days 
-K-aiShltaki and the Maitn, when it seems 
tofoetus was being given to physiological thought, 
X adv^iSd by the embryological and 

wnicn, as Garbhopanishad, was to pave 

other Xich was to be at the root 

XtXsystems proPoXded by Charaka Agnive^a and 

of toe Sj^te V Upanishad an eaumera- 

othera. Th Dhatus : bone, skin, muscle, 

tionismad ^ blood; of toe four Malas, 

marrow, flesh, ; ^ad of toe 

n^el^ m^ns,^e phlegm (S. g. e); 

three Doto ■ ^ Upanishad we are told that 

and m the Kaushi^ p 

the Flood-vesseU th^t thousand-fold, 

Puritat are as tawny-coloured, or white.or 

and that they ar , ,c * f) With a little variation 
dark, or yellow, before toe time of 

these blood-ve^eR w as being tawny, 

the Kaushltaki m the 
white, blue, yeUow Md red ( 
daranyaha as white, bine, tawny, t, 
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(S. 9. h). Whatever we may say about the " white " 
blood-vessels or. " yellow " blood-vessels and the rest, 
it is evident that the authors of these passages knew 
at least the distinction between the blue and the red 
blood-vessels, a fact of great physiological importance. 

It was the study of Yoga which was the cause of the 
rise of physiological science which- was the precursor of 
the later full-fledged systems of medicine. 

6. The mention of blood-vessels and the Purftat 
takes us to another subject, namely* 
The Upaiiishads and souTce of certain Nyaya-Vai- 

Ny.ya-vai.e.hwa. doctrines US fouud in the 

Upanisliads, It may easily be seen that the TJpam*- 
shads are in a sense entirely di^erentin their tenor and 
argument from the systems that go under the names 
of NySya-Vai^eshilca. While the business of the Vaise- 
sluka philosophy is to make a catalogue of ultimate 
existences in. Nature, and of NySya philosophy to 
discuss the nature of dialectic and its aberrations, the 
Upanishads aim at stating as simply as possible the 
metaphysical doctrine of Atman. The only point 
of contact, it seems, between the Nyaya-Vai^Khika 
on the one hand and the Upanishads on the other, sO’ 
far as there metaphjrsics is concerned, is the concep- 
tion of the 5u}n;nu77t Bonuni or 'Moksha which the 
Nyaya-'Yaiseshika systems derive from the Upanishads*. 
Moreover, the Nyaya^Vai&shifca systems of philosophy 
require; ai highly developed, stage of 'logical, thought 
which would care more for. the- instrument of know- 
ledge than for .knowledge itself.. Hence we -do, not 
find many traces-of. the N^^ya-Vai^hika doctrine in 
the Up a n ish ads. ^ut the doctrine of the Puritat as 
advanced in the Upanishads has been* bodily - tnVpn by 
the.Nyaya^and.Vai^cshika systems of philosophy, and a- 
change for the better has been also i introduced in that 
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doctrine by those systems. While the Erihadaranya- 
kopanishad tells us, probably for the first time in 
the history of Upauishadic Thought, that at the time 
of sleep, the Soul moves by the Nadis to the Purrtat, in 
which it takes lodgment and causes the physiological 
action of sleep (S. to. a), the Nyaya piiilosophy takes 
up this idea from the Brihadaxanyaka, only substitu- 
tes Mind for Soul, and says that it is the Mind which 
thus moves through the arteries to the Puritat, and it 
is only when the Mind is lodged in the Puritat that 
sleep occurs. The principal reason for the change 
thus introduced by the Kyaya Philosophy seems to be, 
probably, that one could easily predicate sleep about 
the Mind, but could never predicate it about the 
Soul, which must be regarded as always un-sleeping ! 
Secondly, the Vaifeshika philosophy itself, particularly 
in its enumeration of the Dravyas, namely the 
five different Elements along with KSIa, Manas and 
Atman, the Dik being included in the Akafa, is in- 
debted to many passages from the Upanishads where 
the five Elements are mentioned along vnth other 
conceptions, as for example, to the pasMge in the 
Svetasvatara where we are told that the Atman is the 
Time of Time, and that the Elements, namely, 
earth, water, fire, air and ether are merely his han<E- 
work (S. lo. b). Finally, when the Chhandogya Upa- 
nishad says that it is the Akasa or ether which is the 
carrier of sound. — for we are told.it is by Aka^athatman 
calls, it is by Aka&i that man hears, it is by Akasa 
that man is able to hear the echo of a sound (S. ro.c), — 
we are introduced to a conception which later played 
such an important part in the Naiyayika philosophy 
when it defined Aka^a by its principal mark, namely, 
that of being the carrier of sound. The MunansB 
doctrine, on the other hand, it may be remembered 
by the bye, is more scientifically correct* than the 
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Upanishadic-Naiyayika doctrine when it tells us 
that it is the air which is the earner of sound 
and not ether — a fact corroborated by modem 
science* 

7 , The Mtmansa school of thought, by the very 
nature of its ritualistic probleiBs, 

The Upanlsliads and jnuch in COmmOU 'witll 

Mimansa. UpaDishadic philosophy, whose 

business it is to conrider the nature of the Ultimate. 
But there is one very important philosophical doctrine 
of the llim3nsakas which has been advocated by the 
ISavasyopanishad. TtusUpanishad tells us that those 
who walk on, the path of ignorance, namely, that of 
works, go to pitchy darkness ; while those who walk on 
the path of knowledge go to greater darkness stUi. 
Ignorance leads to the one result, while knowledge leads 
to the other. This is what we have heard from the Sages, 
who have told us about the nature of ignorance and 
knowledge. But he, who knoU'S both the path of ignor- 
ance and the path of knowledge together, by his know- 
ledge of the one is able to cross the bund of death, and 
by his knowledge of the other to attain to immortality ” 
(S.ii). This very important quotation from the l^v^yo- 
panishad tells us the way of synthesis out of the conflict 
ing claims of works and knowledge. On the one hand, 
mere works are insufficient, on the other, mere know- 
ledge is insufficient. The Piirva Jlimaijsa which 
advocates the one and the Uttara Sltmansa which 
advocates the other may both be said to take partial 
views. against both these the T^vasyopanishad 
tells us that he who knows how to reconcile the claims 
of both works and knowledge is able to extricate him- 
self from the evils inherent in eitlier and, to enjoy the 
advantages of both by going beyond both of them. 
We know how in later times there was a very great con* 
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flict between the schools of Prabhakara, Kumarilabhatta 
and Sankara, the first maintaining that absolution 
could be attained only by means of works,— and know- 
ledge itself he regarded as work, — the second main- 
taining that absolution could be attained only by a 
combination of knowledge and works, and the third 
maintaining that absolution must be attained only 
by knowledge.. The Isavasyopanishad puts forth an 
idea which supports neither the doctrine of Prabha- 
kara on the one hand, nor the doctrine of Ankara on 
the other, but only the doctrine of Kumarilabhatf a that 
absolution is to be obtained by a combination of know- 
iedge and works, while it even goes beyond Kumarila- 
bhaftH in asserting that both knowledge and works 
are to be negated in the higher synthesis of realisa- 
tion. As Kumarilabhatta said a bird could not fly 
in the heaven merely by one wing, but only by means 
of both wings together, similarly, says the ISSvasya* 
man must reconcile the claims of both knowledge and 
works to be able to soar in the regions of the Infinite, 
the synthesis of soaring being even superior to the 
fact of equipoise. We tlins see how tlie ISavasyopani- 
shad puts forth a theory which later became the pivot 
of the doctrine of the moderate Mlmansakas, support- 
ing as it does neither the doctrine of the ultra-lft- 
mansakas, nor that of the ultna-Vedantists. 

8. As for the roots of Saivism in the Upanishads, we 
must turn again to the §vet3^va- 
though Uma as a 
* heavenly darzrsel is mentioned so 

far back as the Kenopanishad, still, for a detailed 
and systematic philosophy of ^vism, we must neces- 
sarily turn to tlie Sveta^vatara. It is true that 
the conception of Rudra-&va was being developed 
since the days of the Rigveda and the Athatvaveda ; 

*S 
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but it is only when we come to the time ol* 
ivatara that we find the doctrine ■ of Siva 
on a more or less philosophical foundation. We 
are told in this Upanishad that “ it is the God 
Isa who supports both the mutable and the im- 
mutable, the manifest and the unmanifest. As con- 
trasted with Him is the powerless Atman, ^vho is 
bound on account of his being the enjoyer of the fruits 
of action : but that, when this Atman knou^ the 
I^, he is relieved of his bonds, namely, the Pasas 
(S. 12. a). The pliilosophy of Pasu, Pati, and Pa^ is 
thus to be already seen in an embryonic stage in the 
Svetaivatara. " Rudra is the only Lord God. They 
do not maintain another God. He who rules these 
worlds by means of his powers, standing before eveiy 
man's face, and destroying the created world in anger 
at the time of the Great End (S. 12. b) — He is the 
Lord ^iva, who, hidden in all beings, is the sole enve- 
loperof the universe, wlio is like the very subtle film at 
the top of ghee, by the knowledge of whom alone comes 
freedom from the meshes of ignorance" (S. 12. c). 
" Verily does the God spread manifold the meshes in 
his hands, and move on the surface of this globe. 
He creates and recreates and maintains his sove* 
reignty over all the worlds" (S. 12. d). In this 
fas hi on is the God Rudra, who is identified 'vith ^iva 
or I&i, magnified in the ^vetasvatara as the only Lord 
God who IS the Supreme Soul of Souls and who is 'the 
Governor of the universe, by the knowledge of w’hoiu 
alone the individual Soul, who is bound down in the 
meshes of ignorance, can attain absolutiou.. This was. 
the manner in which the ^vetasvatara paved the way 
.for later Saivism, Us theistic way of glorification, 
suffused wth a trinitarian monism, becoming the pivot 
of the doctrines of Kasmir ^>aivism and Southern 
‘ Saivism. 
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9 . When we come to discuss the relation between 
Ptoaseoioiicai a=d Upanishads and the Bhaga- 

ideoio&icBi identities vadgita, we inust observe at the 
between the Opanishads OUtSCt that a fuIl dlSCUSSioil Of 
And the Bhagavadglta. . , , , 

this problem cannot be attempted 
at the short space at our disposal in this chapter. 
The problem is so interesting and so wide that a fiiU 
discussion of it could be attempted only in a sepa- 
rate treatise. It is necessary for us nevertheless to indi- 
cate the main lines of the relation between, the Upani- 
shads and the Bhaga vadgita at this place. There is an 
amount of truth in the famous verse which tells us 


that “ the Upanishads are litre a cow, Krishna like a 
milk-man, Arjuna like the caH that is sent to the udders 
’of the cow before milking, and the BhagavadgTtS like 
the milk-nectar that is churned from the udders of the 


cow/* As illustrations of the way in which the 
Bhagavadgita borrows ideas, phrases and even senten- 
ces from the Upanishads, we have to note how the 
verse from the Kathopanishad which tells us that 
the Atman is never bom nor is ever killed, he never 


comes from anything, nor becomes anything, he is 
onbom, imperishable, eternal, has existed from all 
eternity, and is not killed even when the body is killed" 
(S. 13. a) is reproduoed almost word for word in 
Bhagavadglta II. so , as well as that other verse from 
the Katha which tells Tis that when a killer thinks 
he is billing and when the killed thinks he is being 
killed, neither of them verily knows, for the Atman is 
neither killed nor ever kills,*' {S. 13. b) is reproduced 
in those very words in Bhagavadgita II, 19, Then 
again we see how a verse from the Kathopanishad 
which tells us that ** the Atman is not even so much 
as heard of by many, that even hearing Him people 
do not know Him, that the speaker of the Atman is a 
miracle, -that the ohtainer of Him must have exceed- 
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ing insight, that be who comes to know him after 
being instructed by such a wise man is himsdf a mira- 
cle " (S. 13. c) is paraphrased and adopted in Bhaga- 
vadglta ir. 29 ; while another verse from the same 
Upanishad "What word the Vedas dedare. what 
word the penances busy themselves about, what word 
inspires the hte of spiritual discipleship, that word, 
briefly I tell thee, is Om ’’ (S. 13. d) is also reproduced al- 
most word for word in Bhagavadgita VIII. 13. Finally, 
the concepUon of Devayana and Pitriyana, the path 
of the Gods and the path of the Fathers (S. 13* ej* 
which the Upamshads, as we have seen, themselves 
borrowed from the Vedas, was handed over by them 
to the Bhagavadgita, which, in a very crisp descrip- 
tion of the two paths (VIII. 24-25). tells us, in the 'very 
same strain as the Upanishads, that those who move 
by the path of the Gods move towards Brahman, while 
those who go by the path of the Fathers return by the 
path by which they have gone. 

10 . So far we have considered -the passages from 
ueveiopmcnt ot the the BhagavadgItS and .the Upanl- 
Shashradeihi orcr the shads which are substantially 
upasiBhnds. idcnlcal from the point of view of 

either phraseology or ideology. We shall now consi- 
det those passages and ideas from the Upanishads 
which the Bhagavadgita has borrowed, transformed, 
and developed, so as to suit its own particular pbilo- 
sophy. The verse from the liavasyopanishad which 
tells ns in a spirit of apparent contradiction that " a 
man should spend his hfe-thne only, in doing actions, 
for it is only thus that he may hope to .be untainted 
by action " (S. 14.. a), has supplied , the BhagavadgItS 
with an idea so .prolific of consequences that the 
Bhagavadgita has deemed it fit .to. erect a whole philo- 
.sophy of Karmayoga.upon it. As we may also point 
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out in the chapter on the Ethics of the Upanishads, 
this passage supplies us with the means as well as the 
goal of moral life, without giving us the connecting 
link between them. As vfe shall see later, the prin- 
cipal theme of the Bhagavadgita is to teach a life of 
activity coupled with the effects of actionlessness 
through the intermediate linkage of un-attachment to 
and indifference to the fruits of action. Secondly, 
when in the Mundakopanishad we find the descrip- 
tion of the Cosmic Person with fire as his head, the 
sun and the moon as bis eyes, the quarters as his ears, 
the Vedas as his speech, air as his Prana, the urjiverse 
as his heart, and the earth as his feet (S, 14. b), we have 
in embryo a description of the Vi^varflpa which later 
•became the theme of the famous Eleventh Chapter 
of the Bhagavadgita on the transfigured personality 
of Krishna. It is true at the same time that the 
Mundakopanishad probably borrows the idea from the 
Purushasakta, but it is equally true to say that it 
supplies the BhagavadgXtS with a text upon which 
-the latter enlarges, and evolves the conception of the 
Cosmic Person, who fills all, who is all-powerful, to 
whom the past and the futvue are like an eternal now. 
submission to whom and assimilation to whom consti- 
tute the ends of mortal endeavour. Then, thirdly, 
while the Kathopanishad gives us a scheme of psycho- 
logical and metaphysical existences mixed together 
in a famous passage where it declares that beyond 
the senses are the objects, beyond the objects is 
mind, beyond the mind is intellect, beyond the 
intellect is Mahat, beyond the Mahat is the Avyakta, 
and finally beyond the Avyakta is the Purasha, 
beyond whom and outside whom there is nothing 
■else {S. 14, c). the Bhagavadgita simplifies the schOTC 
very much by retaining only the psychological 
categories and doing away with the metaphysical. 
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for file simple reason that It 'understands the, passage 
to . have a psychological rather than a metaphysical 
significance. Thus, when the Bhagavadgita in III. 4a 
tells us that beyond the senses is mind, That beyond 
the mind is intellect, and That beyond intellect is the 
Purusha, it drops out aitogctlicr the categories of fte 
objeciive World, — the Mahat andithe Avyakta, — retains 
only the psychological categories and simplifies 
the scheme immensely. Finally^ the devotional hn- 
pulse which beats in. the heart of Narada when he hn" 
plores Sanatkumara to initiate him into spiritual wis- 
dom (S. 15. a), as well as the equally fervent emotional 
attitude of Bnliadratha when he requests .^akayanya 
to hit him out of the mire of existence like a frog from 
a waterless well (S. 15. b)»— which emotional attitudes 
may be 5,een to be strangely in contrast with the 
otherwise generally diy intellectual argumentation of 
the Upanishads, — become later almost the founda- 
iion-stone for the theistic-mystic pliilosopby of the 
Bhagavadgita, in which the dry intellectualism and 
the speculative construction of the Upanishads dis- 
appear, and we have the rare combination of poetry and 
philosophy which makes the " XJpasana’’ of the 
^vetasvutara (S. 15. c). or •• Bhakti ” to God .as 
to Guru (S. 15* d) the sine qua non of a truly mystic 
life, whose end is the realisation of God. 

.11. In one important respect, however, the Bba- 
ThaAsTettsa in the gavadgita takes a position almost 
Upuneheda end ute antagonistic to, the position ad- 
BSaSaTadjtia. vanced in the Upanishads. In the 

Kathopamsbad, we have the description of “ the eter- 
nal Asvattha tree with its, root upwards and branches 
downwards, which is the pure immortal Brahman in 
which all these worlds are situated, and beyond which 
there is nothing else." (S. 16). In this passage we are 
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told that the Asvattha tree is the Brahman itself, and 
that it is imperishable. On the other hand, the Bha- 
gavadglta, at the opening of its 15th Chapter, tells 
us that " the Asvattha tree has its root upwards and 
branches do^vnwards. Its leaves are the Vedas. It 
sends out its branches both downwards and upwards, 
which are nourished by the Gunas. The sensual 
objects are its foliage. Yet again, its infinite roots 
spread downwards in the form of action in the human 
world. It is not possible to have a glimpse of that 
tree here in this fashion. It has neithex end, nor be- 
ginning, nor any stationanness whatsoever. After 
having cut off this Asvattha tree, which has very strong 
roots, by the forceful weapon of unattachment, we 
should then seek after that celestial abode from 
which there is no return, and reach the primeval 
Person, from whom all existence has sprung of 
old " (XV- 1-4). We are not concerned here to dis- 
cuss the merits or demerits of this description of the 
Aivattha tree in the Bhagavadglta We shall not 
consider the contradictions that are introduced in this 
description, but we are concerned here only to find 
how far this description from the Bhagavadgita agrees 
with the description in the Katiiopanishad. It may 
be noted at once that there is an agreement be- 
tween the Upanishad and the Bhagavadglta so far as 
the Asvattha tree is regarded as having its root upwards 
and its branches downwards. But, while the Upani- 
shad teaches that the Asvattha tree is real, and iden- 
tical with Brahman, and therefore impossible of being 
cut off, the Bhagavadgita teaches that the Asvattha 
tree must be regarded as unreal, and as identical with 
existence, and therefore that it is necessary to cut off this 
tree of existence by the potent weapon of non-attach- 
ment. The tivo descriptions seem to be almost at 
daggers drawn. It may be noticed by students of 
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comparaUvc mylJiDlotfy Hit di^xiijlic-iis of tlje 
A^EtthE trxe in tin-' UjJJiiiJnnJ nxjt] ijj iJjti iiliayava(.V>14n 
have an analogue in the d<*eiii>tion ef iJie tree IgJn^Al 
in Scandinavian inylhologj'. It is iiiij.Xyn:ii)l to notice 
also that tlie dtscrijdion ol the Jgdxatil '■'•tit 

that o{ the Upanisluuia in in-ilanj; Ihi; tut idintical 
■with Reality, and thcrcfoic having a nal concn.lc ex- 
istence. On the other htnd, it agrees with the lllta' 
gavadgllii in mahing tlie actions, the motives, ;ij» 1 the 
histories of mankind tltc Ixiugie, oral hr.'mrJlcS of litis 
tree of existence- We cannot do hctlcr tlsin tiucle 
in tins place Carlyle's famous dcr-crijftiou of the liefi 
Igdrasil : '* rVil Life is figured by them _as a Tree, 
Igdrasil, die Ash-tree of lixistsiice, lias its toots deep 
douTt in the kingdoms of llcla or Death ; its trmiJt 
readies up haiven-liigli, sjinads its hougjis over tlic 
uhole Universe ; it is the 'free of li.vislence. At the 
foot of it, in liio Dealh-kingdom, til 'flute norxas 
Tales, — tlic Past, Prcstiit, future ; uatering. ils root 
from the Sacrid Well. Its ‘bouglis,’ with tlitir hud- 
dings and disluifings,— eseiiis, tilings suffeicd, tilings 
done, calastiopliis.— stretch lliroijgh all lands and 
times. Is not vs cry Ual of it a biogiapliy, every fihrc 
there an act or noid.’ Its houghs are liistomrs of 
Nations. The msllc of it js the noi-'o of Human Ex- 
istence, onwards from of old. It grows there, the 
breath of Human I’assion rustling llirough it .—or 
storm-tost, the Stormwirrd howling through it Eke 
the voice of all the gods. It is Igdrasil, Uie Tree ol 
Existence- It is tire past, the prcsciu and the future ; 
what was done, wlrat is do'mg. what sviU be done • the 
infinite conjugation of the verb To do.” It is unfortu- 
nate that the Scandinavian descriptiga should have 
placed the roots of tl.c ,Vsli tree deep down m the 
kingdoms oi Hela or Death, and even though its trunk 
IS described as reaching up hcavcn-liigh. it were much 
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to be wished that its roots had 
of the life eternal. In that respect, both the 
vadglta and the Upanishads have a distinct advan- 
tage over the Scandinavian mythology.' 

12. We must not forget, however, to the 

merits of a question which has 
The Krishna o! the g^'gmaed some importance at the 
hands of certam 

earadjita. preteis of the Bhagavadgita and 

ii. Tir^ni-shads especially because it seems to us 

But before we go on to 

fi„t the meamng m the third 

Kjishna, to^n ^ there is a passage which stan^ 
chapter of Chhano ^ which is to liken a man to 
by its^. the a comparison between 

a sacnficer ^d j^rihcer's life. What hap- 

the humM hfe ^ j ^ sacrificer ? When ^ 

pens in the case ^ sacrifice, he is first disallowed 

undertakes to water. 6r in any way to 

to take fo^. “JtutSto DIksha. Then, secondly, 
enjoy, ^his tjje Upas^ m 
there ^re cert^ ^ aUowed to eat and dmk 
that sa.^ce, “ ^^l^diy. when such a sacnficer 
and j eat ^d practise sexual mter- 

wishes to laugh, sacrifice is going on, he is 

course even whde ^ hymns of prai» 

allowed to do so if J j. u^ldy, he must give certain 

the Stutafastras. iounuiy, 

«6 
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Daxsgas or gifts to the saoificial priests in honour of the 
sacrifice'that he irperfomimg. , FiftUy, he pours out 
the Soma libation which is equivalent to a. new birth 
of the sacriffcer. Finally.', the sacrificer takes the 
Avabhritha bath at the end of the sacrificial ceremony 
which puts an end to the sacrifice. These are the 
stages through which a saciificer’s life passes. Now 
we are told in the passage which we are discussing that 
Ghora Aiigiiasa, the reputed teacher of Krishna, who 
was the son of Devakl, institutes a comparison be- 
tween tte life of a sacrificer and the life of a man in 
generaL At the initial stage of a man’s life, he has to 
serve merely as an apprentice, and cannot eat and drink 
and enjoy on certain occasions. Secondly, another 
stage opens before him, namely, when he can eat and 
drink and enjoy himself. Thirdly, when be grows a 
little older, he can laugh and eat and practise sexual 
intercourse. Fourthly, the price which be has to pay 
for leading a holy life is that he should cultivate the 
virtues, namely, penance, liberality, straightforward- 
ness, hannlessaess, and truthfulness. Fifthly, when 
he has procreated, we may say be is bom again in his 
child. The final act of the human drama takes place 
when death lets down the curtain, and the man is on 
the point of departing from his life. At such a critical 
time, says Ghora Angirasa to IC^hm— roud we are 
told that when this knowledge was imparted to TCfishn?!. 
he never thirsted again for further knowledge — 
-rman must take refuge in these three thoughts: 
Thou art the indestructible i Thou art the unchangC" 
able; Thou art the very edgi o£.U£e Fionv 

this passage a number of modem critics have argued, 
that Krishna, the son of DevakT, who is mentioned 
in this passage, must be regarded as identical. with 
Krishna , the son of Vasudeva, who, as we have pointed 
oat, is. the divine he^, of the MahShharata. 
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Grierson in the " Encydopredia of ■ Religion and 
Ethics ■■ points ont in a very facile fashion,' that 
" Krishna Vasudeva, who was the founder of the new 
monothmstic religion, was the pupil of a sage named 
Ghora Angirasa, who taught him so that he never 
thirsted again." In answer to such an identification 
of Krishna, the jon of Vasudeva, and Krishm, the 
pupil of Ghora Angirasa, we have to point out that 
this is merely an assertion without proof. It 
passes our understanding how for the simple reason' 
that Krishna, the pupil of Ghora Angirasa, was the son 
of DevakI as mentioned in the Chhandogya, he could 
be identified with Krishna, the son of DevakI, of the 
Mahabharata, where no mention is made whatsoever 
of Ghora Angirasa who was the teacher of Krishna in 
the Chhandogya. Such a fact cannot be easily ignored 
in a work like the Mah&bb3rata which is expected to 
give us everything about the divine warrior Kpshna, 
and not leave the name of his teacher unmentioned. 
If the Krishna of the Chhandogya is to be identified 
with the Krishna of the MabSbbSrata, for that matter 
why should not we identify the HariScbandra of the 
Aitareya Brahmana who had a hundred wives with 
the Harifchandra of mjrihology who had only one 
wife ? Mere similarity of name proves nothing. It fills 
one with humour that a new facile philosophy of 
identifications Brahroana-wise should have been insti- 
tuted in modem times by a host of critics of no 
small calibre when they would raise a huge structure 
of mythico-imaginary identifications by rolling to- 
gether the god Vishnu of Vedic repute, Narayana the 
Cosmic God. Krishna the pupil of Ghora Angirasa, and 
Vasudeva the founder of a new religion, and thus try to 
prove that the sources of the religiori of the Bhagavad- • 
gits axe to be found in the teachmg of Ghora Angirasa I ' 
There would seem to be some meaning, however, in the 
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attempted identificatioa of the Krishna of . the Chh 3 a- 
dogya with the Krishna of the BhagavadgttS, when, 
in veise 4 of the passage we are discussing, we are 
told that the gifts which such a sacrihcer should make 
to priests are those ot the following virtues; Tapas, 
Danam, Aiiavam, Ahinsa and Satyavachanam. 
This Ifet is closely similar to the list of . virtues enum- 
erated in the BhagavadgltS XVI.1-2, where the 
same virtues are enumerated along 'vith a number 
of other virtues, and almost in the same order. But 
this fact also proves nothing, because, as we have 
pointed out in the preceding paragraphs, the Bha- 
gavadglta is a congeries of quotations, phrases, and 
ideas borrowed from the Upanishads, and it is only 
by accident, as we may say. that the five virtues 
mentioned above should have been enumerated in the 
XJpanishadic passage where K^h^, the son of DevakI, 
is also mentioned. There is a story about the Delphic 
Grade that a number of trophies were bung round 
about the temple in praise of the god who had 
saved so many souls at difierent times from ship- 
wreck in the midst of waters. A philosopher 
went to the temple and asked, Yea, but where 
are those that are drowned ? Similarly may we say 
about the virtues in the Cbhandogya passage 
which are identical with the virtues in the pas- 
sage from the Bhagavadgita. True, that the virtues 
enumerated in the Chbandogya almost correspond to 
the virtues enumerated in the Bhagavadg5ta ; but, 
why, for the world, should not the essence of the teach- 
ings of Ghora Afigirasa have been incorporated into 
the Bhagavadgita, when the Upanishad passage us 
that at the last moment of a man's life, he should take 
resort to these three thoughts: Thou art the indes- 
tructible,- Thou art the unchangeable, Thou art the 
very^edge of life ? ,, Why. should not the Bhagavadgita 
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have profited by these three expressions : Akshita, 
A€h 3 mta and PrSnasamSita ? Why should it have left 
us merely with the advice that a man should utter Om 
at the time of his death and meditate upon God ? 
Finally, we may say that the burden of the proof of 
the identification of the two Ki^hnas falls upon those 
who make the assertion, and so far as their arguments 
have gone, we do not think that they have, in any 
way, proved the identification at all. 

13. The relation of the Upanishads to the Brahma- 
The upaeishads aad s^tras is no less interesting and 
the Schools ot the Va- no less important than the reja- 
tion of the Upanishads to the 
Bhagavadgita. In fact, the whole of the philosophy 
of the VedSnta in its various schools has been based 
upon these three foundation-stones, namely, the Upa- 
nishads, the BrahmasQtras, and the Bhagavadgita, 
and thus it may easily be expected that the Inter- 
relation of the BrahmasOtras to the Upanishads from 
■which they were derived must constitute an equally 
important problem. BadaiSyana, the author of the 
BrahmasUtras, borrows so frequently and so immense- 
ly from the Upanishads, in fact, all his aphorisms 
are so much rooted in the texts of the Upanishads, 
that it would be impossible either to understand or to 
interpret the Bralunasutras without a perpetual re- 
ference to the texts of the Upanishads. As to whe- 
ther he taught the dualistic Vedanta or the qualified 
monistic Vedanta, or the monistic Vedanta, It is not 
our business here to discuss ; hut it must be remem- 
bered that each of the three great schools of Vedantic 
philosophy, namely, the schools of Madhva. mma- 
nuja, and Sankara, interprets the Brahmasntias as 
well as the Upanishads in its own way. The ^uddhad- 
vaita, the Dvaitadvaita and other interpretations of the 
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philosophy of the BrahmasUtras and the Upanishat^ 
are merely varied combinations* of the ultimate posi- 
tions reached in the^e three main systems of philosophy. 
Hence, when we have discussed how far theUpanishads 
sanction the difference between the Dvaita, the 
Viiish^vaita and the Advaita schools of philosophy, 
we have exhausted all the different fundamental con- 
ceptions of the Vedanta, from whose permutation and 
combination all the other systems are derived. And 
even while we are discussing these three main schools 
of Vedantic philosophy, a number of fundamental 
propositions arise, difference in the treatment of which 
constitutes difference in the systems themselves. Thus 
the main problems winch these philosophers have to 
answer are these : What is the nature of God ? Is He 
different from, included in, or identical with the Ab- 
solute ? In otlier words, are the theological concep- 
tion of God and the pliilosophical conception of the 
Absolute one and the same ? What is the relation of 
the Individual to the Universal Soul in these systems ? 
Do these systems maintain the reality of creation, or, 
do they suppose that, after ah, creation is only an 
appearance and an illusion ? What is the doctrine of 
Immortality in these systems ? What do these systems 
say about the immanence and transcendence of God ? 
How can we define the Absolute — in positive terms, 
in negative terms, in bolli, or in neither? The an* 
svrer to these and other problems of the same’ kind 
constitutes the fuiidavicnium divisionis of the systems 
themse^es. IVe shall see how the tiiree great schools 
of Vedantic philosophy find answers for these pro- 
blems according to their different lights in the texts 
of the Upanishads. 

3 school of phUosophy iniUated by ■ 

Anandatlrtha finds justification for its maintenance of 
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the doctrine of the entire disparateness of the Indivi- 
dual and the Universal Souls in 


Ma<lbvalsixi In the 
ITpanlstiads. 


such a passage as the one from 
the Katha, which tells us that “ in 


this world there are two Souls which taste of the 


fruits of action, both of which are lodged in the 
recess of the human heart, and which are as 


different from each other as light and shade * 
(S. i8. a), corrected, as later, in the passage fron 
the Mundakopanishad which tells us that “ there ar< 
two birds, companions and friends, both sitting oi 
the same tree, of which one partakes of the swee 


fruits of the tree, while the other without eating mere 
3y looks on ” (S, i8. b). The difficulty in the passag 
from the Ka^hopanishad which we have quotet 
above is — how can we regard the Universal Soul a 
enjoying the fruits of action ? The enjoyment of th 
fruits of action could be predicated only about tb 
Individual Soul and not about the Universal So\ 


which must be regarded as above such enjoymen 
Hence, it was probable, that the Mun^aka Upr 
nishad relieved the Universal Soul of the burden < 


the enjoyment of the fimits of such action, and lai 
the fact of enjoyment at the door of the Tndividu 
Soul. In any case, it is worth while noting that tl 
Individual Soul is in the above t^Yo passages spoken < 
as being entirely distinct from the Universal Soul, ax 
as being probably dependent upon it. These are tJ 
texts, which, like the later one from the BhagavadgI 
“ there are two Persons in this world, the Mutab 


and the Immutable] the Mutable is aU these beinj 


while the Immutable is the one who exists 
the top of them " (XV. i6), have been quoted 
support of their doctrine of the entire disparateness 
the Individual and the Univemal Souls by the followe 
of iladhva. Then, again, when they speak abo 
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the existence of a supreme God, who is the creator, the 
preserver and the destroyer of the universe, who 
exists as a personal Bdng, and as over-lord of all the 
Souls who are his servants, they have ample justifica- 
tion in passages like the one from the Svet^vatara 
which tells us that *' there is a single God who is hidden 
in all beings, who pervades all, and who ■ is the inner 
Soul of all Souls " (S. 19. a), as well as those others 
from the ^veta^vatara itself which tell us that 
" beyond this universal God there exists nothing, than 
whom there is notHng subtler or greater, who stands 
motionless like a tree in the sky and fills every nook 
and cranny of the universe ** (S. 19. b), or agaun like 
that last pass^e from §vetaivatara, which, in the spirit 
of Xenophanes, tells us that God is all eye and ah ear — 
oIXos op*4 ovXoj Se roet, owXoc Jr T’Sgcovet 

—with his face everywhere, his hands and feet every- 
where, who creates the bdngs of the earth and the 
fowl of the air, and who brings into being both the 
heaven and the earth (S» 19, c), , Such a theory of 
the sovereignty of the Lord over organic as well 
as inorganic nature brings, in its train, a realistic 
tlieoiy of creation which tells us that “ all these beings 
were created from Him ; they live and move and have 
thdr being in Him ; and they are ultimately resolved 
In Him ” ^S. 20. a), as well as that all inorgardc nature 
was created by Him, " space being the first to come 
out of Him, from which later were produced air and 
fire and water and earth, and the herbs and the trees und 
the food in the univeise (S, so. b). VVe have already 
seen in our discussion of the’ theories of cosmogony in an 
cariier chapter that a realistic account of creation such 
as is implied in these passages is really an obstacle to 
those who try to make creation merely an appearance 
or^an illusion, .and that therefore these texts support 
the doctrine of the reaiisUc theory of creation of 
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Madhva as of none else. It is true that Ankara tries 
to explain the ablative implied in " yatova " or " tas- 
madva ” as being Adhishtbana-panchami, Ramanuja 
t^ug to explain it as merely UpadSna-panchamI, 
while Madhva explains it truly as Nimitta-pan- 
chaml. This is as much as to say, that while accord- 
ing to Sankara the Atman or the Ultimate Reality 
stands behind the universe as the support and sub- 
stratum of all creation which merely appears on it, 
according to Ramanuja, the Atman is the material 
cause of the universe as gold of gold-omaments or 
earth of earthen-ware in quite a realistic manner, while 
according to Madhva, the Atman or the Supreme Soul 
is the creator of the universe or the instrumental cause 
of its unfoldment. Finally, so far as the doctrine of im- 
mortality is' concerned, a parage like the one from the 
Chhandogya which tells us that the worshipper is 
lifted up to the region of the deity whom he has 
worshipped in life (S. 2 l) supports the doctrine of 
Madhva that absolution consists not in being merged 
in the Absolute, nor even in being assimflated to Him, 
but in coming near his presence and participating 
in his glory so that the devotee may be lifted, according 
to the requirements of the doctrine of Kramamukti, 
along with the God whom he has worshipped, to the 
state of the highest absolution at the end of time. 


15. Ramanuja agrees with Madhva in maintaining 


The Tiiime Ab»)u» 
of llamaiiuja. 


the utter separateness of the In* 
dividual Souls and God, the 
reality of Creation, as well as to 


a great extent the doctrine of Immortality; but ho 
differs from him in regarding the Absolute to be of 
the nature of a Triune Unity. — a sort of a philosophic 


tripodl — of which Natmre, the Individual Souls, and 
God .fonn-; the- feet. Solar, again, as the relation 


»7 
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betweea the Souls and God is concerned, he disagrees 
with Madhva in maintaining a qualitative monism, 
though he agrees with him in maintaining a nummcm 
pluralism. For his doctrine ol Triune Unity. Kama- 
nuja linds ample justification in the passages from the 
Svet^vatara which tcU us that there are '* three ulti- 
mate existences, all of tiiem eternal and all together 
constituting the Absolute, namely, tlic powerless un- 
knowing Soul, the powerful knowing God, and the 
eternal Prakriti, whidi exists for the enjoyment of the 
indi\’idual Soul, and from which he receives recompense 
tor liis works '* (S. 22. a), and yet again that man 
need but know tlie tbrcc entities wliich constitute the 
Absolute, namely, Uie enjoyer, the enjoyed, and the 
mover, and that when a man has known Uicsc tlircc, 
nothing remains to be known” (S. 22. b).' Thus wc 
see that the Absolute of Kam^uja consists of Nature, 
Soul and God, God bdng Identic^ witli the Absolute 
considered in lus personal aspect, while there is only 
Ihb dincrcncc between them tliat while God is Uic 
theological couccpliou, the Absolute is the philosoplu- 
cal conception, of tlic Triune Unity. It thus conics 
about tliat God is as inucli Uie Soul of Nature as 
he b Uic Soul of Souls. This is the fuiidamcutal 
platform m tlie philosophy of Kumanujacharya, and 
wc sliall see what jusUOcalion he finds for such views 
m the UpanUhads thcansclvcs. 

16 . How is God the Soul of Nature? There is 

u^d, u,. w rf N.- ^ Brihadaranyaka 

Tur*. wrucii tells US tliat God is the 

^Vntaryainin of the universe: He 
Governs the universe from within. 
This doctrine of the Antaryiimin. which is advanced 
m thAt Upanishad in tbc conversation between UddS- 
lAka Anrni and Ysjfiavalkya, consUtulcs the fundn- 
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mental position in the philosophy of Ramanuja when 
he calls God the the Soul of Nature. , Uddalaka 
Aruni asked Yajnavalkya two questions. Pray t^ 
me ■’ he said " what is the Thread by which this 
worid and tte other world and all the things themm 
+ncrpther ^ “Pray tell me also, lie cou 
dnued " who is the ControUer of the Thread of tUs 
Wd and the other world and all the things therein? 
Thie are the two celebrated questions propounded 

FEnrthfTLTd^^d'nr^^^^^ - 

^I'^ead-Controll^ 

question by , .j-^ ^orM and the other 

the Thread y therein are held together. 

Wd and ^ answered by saying 

The second q reearded as the inner Con- 

L the^rth and within the earth, 
troUer w know, whose body the 

whom the controls the earth. He 

'S'o J ?he toer controUer, the immortal. He 
IS thy SoA ^e m the waters, 

who dwells tn know, whose body the 

whom the within controls the waters. He is 

waters are, wh controller, the immortal.” Thus 

thy Soul, the Uddalaka Aruni that the 

Yainavall^ we m 

mner t^^trohe in air, in the heavens, in the sun, 

fire.inthemtero^ito. ^ stars, in_ space, 

in the quarters, bangs, in Prana, m 

in darkness, ^ whom these thmgs 

all things and ^tbin con- 
do not know, who^ ^ tj,y Soul, the 

trols all th^e t'^Prtal. He is the 

inner controller, tte nnthought thinker, the 

seer, the “hheard hem , .jjiere is 

ununderstood understander; other ina« 
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no seer, other than Him there is no hearer, other than 
Him there is no thinker, other than Him there is no 
understander; He is thy Soul, the inner controller, 
the imm ortal. Everything beside Him is naught ’ 
(S. 33. a). In this wise does Yajnavalkya declare the 
immanence within, and the mner control of the universe 
by the aU-pervading God. In the same fashion does 
the author of the Taittirlya tells us that “ at the 
time of creation. God entered everything that he 
created, and after having entered, became both the 
This and the That, the Dehned and the Undefined, 
the Supported and Supportless, Knowledge and Not- 
Knowledge, Reality and Unreality — yea, he became 
the Reality ; it is for this reason that all this is verily- 
called the Real (S. 23. b). This passage also decla- 
res the immanence of God in aU things whatsoever, 
even in contradictories, and tells us that what thus 
comes to erdst is the Real. The whole of Nature, 
therefore, which is God's handiwork, as well as God's 
garment, is filled and inspired by God who is its inner 
Controller and Soul. . ' 


Cod, 

Soulto 


17 . How is God the Soul of Seals ? We are told in 
aw soul oj Bphadaranyaka by the help of 
a simile which is of t repeated in the 
Upanishads that *'just as the spokes 
of a wheel are held together in the navel and feUy 
of a wheel, similarly in this Supreme Soul are centred 
aU these beings, all gods, all worlds, all the individual 
soul^the Supreme Soul is the king, of aU” 

(S. Z4. a>. In another passage, the same Upanishad tells 
ns. by a change of metaphor, that '/ just as Uttle 
sparks may come out of fire, even so from the Supreme 
Soul ah pr^, <01 worlds, aU gods, all beings come 
out This 13 to be mystically expressed by saying 
that the Supreme Soul is the verity of verities ; tb« 
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pranas, as well as other things mentioned along with 
them, are verities, of whom the Universal Soul is the 
supreme verity ** (S, 24. b). lii these passages we are 
told how Gqd may be regarded as the Soul of Souls, 
and we are also immistakably told that the Supreme 
Soul is the Real of the Reals, the verity of verities, 
the individual souls and the world being themselves 
verities. This corroborated by another passage of 
the Brihadacanyaka which tells us that God is the All— 
“ both the formed and the formless, the mortal and 
the immortal, the stationaiy and the moving, tlie this 

and the that He is the verity of verities; for 

all these are verities, and He is the supreme Verity ” 
(S. 24. c). Both the moving and the stationary are 
thus the forms of God ; this Is as muHi as to say, that 
God is the Soul of oiiganic as well as inorganic nature. 
He fills the Souls as he fills the Universe, and controls 
them both as their inner governor. 


18 . What is the doctrine of Immortality corres- 
ponding to such a philosophic 
position ? Ramanuja's main teirt 
in this matter is the passage from 
the Mundaka which tells us that '* when the de- 
votee sees the golden-coloured Person who is the all- 
doer. the all-governor, and the source of the universe, 
be shakes oS both sin and merit, and free from 
these, attains to divine likeness " (S. 23. a). We have 


already noticed to a certain extent in the concluding 
portion of the last chapter how this conception of the 


immortal life in Ramanuja ’compares with the concep- 
tions both of Madhva, and Sankma. While, to Madhva, 


beatitude consists in being lifted up to the region of 
the deity and coming into his presence, to Ramanuja 
it consists in attaining to divine assinulation and in 
being like him though diSereat from him, white to 
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Sankara it consists in being finally atoued 

being absorbed in that Divine 
no trace of personal existence remains, 
tions of IimnortaUty are the logi<^ 
philosophical positions advanced by th«e thmke^ 
We are not concerned here to discuss which of them 
seems to us to be philosophically sound but ^ 

noting how each of these ph'dosopheis finds pmtificati n 
for his theory of the immortal life in tke 
themselves. There is a further point m which Madh 
and Ram^uja agree with each other and to 

AnWm . In a passage from the Mundaka 
are told that “ a man. who has attained to a per- 
fect catharsis from evil, and has his intellect 
rooted in the principles of the Vedanta, after dea 
goes to the regions of Brahma, \Tith whom he attams 
to hnal absolution at the time of the great 
(S. 35- b) This passage preserves the personal ^ 
mortality of the souls and keeps them from being 
absorbed in divinity* Such a ** Kra mam ukti, as it is 
called, is not in line with the real philosophical posi- 
tion of Advaitism, which sees in man the possibility of 
' ’ . liberated even while he lives. According fo 


^vaitism, it is possible for man to attain to '* Jivan- 
yinukti^* as it is called, to become free while living and 
though living, to say nothing about the state of the 
soul after man's death, NVhen a* man has realised 
God, he becomes one with Him, and is absorbed in 
turn* That is the Advaitic position. There is an end 
of the matter, and the help of no celestial god, how- 
ever great, need be invoked for carrying such a de- 
votee along with him to the state of liberation at the 
time of the Great End. 


19. How does Sankara's philosophy lead to such * 
view of the immortal life ? What are the kgical prC'* 
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20. The iundamcntal platfonn of &inkarite philo- 
sophy is that the universe is one : 
Th€ ih* there is no diflercnce within 

obirRcAUtr. mtliout it. From death 

to death docs he go, sa>-s tlic Kathopanishad, who 
difference in Uiis world; non-difference can be 
perceived only by tlic highly trained intellect 
(S.a6. a). Bralimaii is alike thioughout its structure, 
and the knowledge of any part of it is tlic 
knowledge of the whole, Wlicn Svetaketu returned 
(loni his teacher’s house, proud, sclf-satisffed, and 
thinking himself learned, his father asked him whether 
Ills tcadicr had taught him Uic knowledge of Ultimate 
Existence, ’* by hearing which everything that is not 
heard becomes heard, by thinking which everything that 
IS not tiiought becomes thought, by knowing which 
cs ciytlung that is not known becomes known/' Sveta* • 
kctu plainly confessed ignorance and requested Ills 
fatlicr to tell him what that supreme instruction was, 
Thra Aruiji. lus tiUiir, told him that. " just as by the 
Vuo\slcdgc ol a lump ot earth, everything that is made 
ol earth comes to be known, all this bemg merely u 
word, a modiiication .md a n.rinc, the ultimate sub* 
stratum of it all being the cartli ; that just as by. the 
knowledge ol a piece ol iron everything made of iron 
becomes known, ail this berng merely a word, .e modi- 
fication and a name, the ultimate substratum of it all 
being iron ; lh.it just as by the knowledge of a pair ol 
naJ-scissors, escrjthmg made of steel becomes known, 
aU this being merely a wotd, a modification and a name, 
the ultimate substratum ol it aU being steel " (S 36 b) 
si^hnly, when any pan „l Brahman is known,' the 
wliole ol It IS known, the ultimate substratum of it 
aU l^g Brahman i^U, ^Bieh is self-identical. scU- 
subiastmt, ^d «li.known. Tlic implication ol thi. 
pawage 11 that csciythmg that exists i; Brahman. 
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This is corroborated also by a passage from the Briha- 
daranyaka when in hjs conversation with his wife 
Maitreyi, Yajnavalkya said all this Brahmana-hood, 
all this Kshatriya-hood, all these worlds, all tliese 
gc^. all these beings, in fact, everything tliat exists 
is Atman. Just as when a drum is being beaten, one 
is not able to grasp the external sound, but by grasp- 
ing the drum or the beater of the drum, the Ssound be- 
comes grasped ; just as when a ccnch-sliell is being 
blown, one is not able to grasp the external sound, but 
by grasping the conch-shell or the blower of the conch- 
shell, the sound becomes grasped j that just as when a 
lute is being played, one is not able to grasp the ex- 
ternal sound, but by grasping tlie lute or the player of 
the lute, the sound becomes grasped (S. 26. c), 
similarly, in the case of the knowledge of the external 
world, if one is not able to grasp the external world as 
it U in itself, by grasping the Mind, or by grasping- 
the Atman, the external world becomes grasped. Tliis 
latter statement, of course, is only implied in the above 
passage, and not explicitly stated ; but it cannot be 
gainsaid that the Atman is here compared to the lute- 
player or the drum-beater or the conch-blower, wliilc 
the ^lind by means of ivMch the Atman perceives is 
compared to the lute or tlic drum or tlie conch, while 
the external world is compared to tlie sounds that 
issue from these instruments. This is verily an ideal- 
istic monism in which tlic active part is attributed to 
the Atman, while the l^lind serves as tlie instrument for 
its activity. In another passage of the same Upa- 
nishad, Yajhavaikya tells Maitreyi that the Atman 
is tlie only knower and that he could not be 
known by anyone except himselh "It is only 
^vhen there seems to be a duality that one smells 
the other, tliat one secs tlie other, tiiat one 
hears the other, that one spealvs about the other, that 
23 
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one imagines about the other, that one thinks about 
the other ; but where the Atman alone is, what and 
whereby may one smeU, what and whereby may one 
perceive, what and whereby may one hear, what and 
whereby may one speak, what and whereby may one 
imagine, what and whereby may one think ? He 
who kno%vs all this, by \yhat may anybody know Him ? 
He is the eternal knower, by what may He be known?” 
(S. 26. d). Such a doctrine takes Yajnavalkya peri- 
lously near the position of an absolute solipsism 
from which he tries to extricate himself in his conver- 
sation with king Janaka in a later chapter of the same 
Upanishad when he tells us that ” when it is said 
tl^t such a one docs not see, the real truth is that he 
sees and yet docs not see; for never is tlie vision of 
the seer destroyed, for tliat is indestructible ; but 
there Is notlung besides Inm, and outside him. which 
may be said to be seen by him. When it is said that 
sudi a one does not smell or taste or speak or 
hear or imagine or touch or know, he docs all these 
things and yet docs not do liiem, for never are the 
olfaction, the taste, the speech, the audition, the ima- 
gination, the touch and the knowledge of him des- 
troyed, for they are indestructible ; there is, however, 
nothing outside him and different from him. wliich he 
may smell, or taste, or speak, or hear, or imagine, or 
touch, or think (S. a6. c). In this way, does Yajfiava- 
Ikya extricate himself from the absolutely solipsistic 
position in which his absolute monism has landed him. 
The outcome of these passages is, tliat for the Abso- 
lurist there is nothing difierent from or outside the 
Atman, that knowledge of any part of him is tlic 
knowledge of the whole, that all causation is ultimately 
due to liim, that everything beside him is an appea- 
rance, that he is the only eternal knower, and that it 
is only when he becomes entangled in the phenomenal 
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acts of perception and knowledge that he may be said 
to perceive and know, and yet the tmth is that he 
does not perceive and know. The Atman is the only 
entity to exist, and there is naught beside him. 

21. Even though metaphysical philosophy may re- 
TbenegatiTc-positive sucb a rigoristic conception 

charactenbatiQo of the of the Absolute, for the purposes of 
Absolute. religion and for the explanation 

of the phenomenal existence of the world, a God has 
to be invented, who, in Mand^hyan fashion, should be 
the lord of all, the knower of all, the inner controller 
of all, the /ons et origo of all, the final haven of 
all. Advaitism does not negate such a conception of 
God. It requires God just for the sake of the pur- 
poses above mentioned; but higher than God philo- 
sophically, it regards the conception of the Absolute. 
God to an Advaitist is the personal aspect of the 
Absolute, and the Absolute the impersonal aspect 
of God. It is in this spirit that the Mau(^ukyopani- 
shad makes a distinction between the conceptions of 
God and the Absolute, and regards the latter con- 
ception as philosophically even a higher one. 
“ The Absolute is neither inwardly cognisant, nor 
outwardly cognisant, nor on both sides together. It 
is not a cognition-mass. It is neither knower nor 
not-knower. It is unseen, unpracticable, ungraspa- 
ble, indefinable, unthinkable, unpointable. It is the 
essence of the experience of sdf-identity ; in it all this 
universe cei^es. It is tranquil, blessed, and without a 
second (S. 27 . a). It is true that there are a few posi- 
tive characterisations of the Absolute in this passage ; 
but the general description of it is, as may be easily re- 
marked, couched only in negative terms. It is impossi- 
ble for any absolutist philosophy to say anytluDg» and 
to say^at the same time that it is not outside itself. 
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However much a rigorously monistic philosophy may 
describe the Absolute m negative terms, the very 
negation becomes aihrmation, and it cannot rid Itself 
entirely of some positive characterisation at least of 
the Absolute. It was this that happened in the case 
of the Upanishadic Absolute. . The Brihadaranyaka 
describes the Absolute as " the not-gross and the not- 
subtle. the not-short and the not-long, the not-glowrng 
and the not-shadowy, the not-dark. the not-attached, 
the fiavour-Iess, the smell-less, the eye-less, the ear- 
less, the speech-less, the mind-less, the Prana-less, the 
mouth-less, the un-intemal, the ua-extemal, con- 
suming nothing, and consumed by none ” (S, 27, b). 
This is a purely negative characterisation of the Ab- 
solute in the Brihadaranyaka. The Kajha mixes up 
negative and positive Hiaracteristics of it, as does 
the Mu^dakopanishad. The Kafha tells us that the 
Brahman is “ sound-less, touch-less, form-less, taste- 
less, imperishable, smell-less, beginning-less, end-less, 
greater than the great and eternal, garnering which one 
is able to escape the clutches of death ** (S. 27. c). The 
Mundaka tells us that the Brahman is ** unpointable, 
ungraspable, without family and without caste, without 
eye and without ear, without hands and without feet, 
eternal, all-pervading, orrmipresent, extremely subtle, 
imperishable, and the source of all beings " (S. 27. d). 
The typical formulation of the negative characterisa- 
tion of the Absolute is in the famous formula Neti 
Neti," which, as we shall presently point out, is itself 
interpreted in a negative as well as a positive signifi- 
cation. In most of the passages from the Brihada- 
ranyaka in which this famous expression occurs, the 
intended meaning is that the Absolute is character- 
less and indefinable ; that whatever may be predicat- 
ed of it falls outside it and thus fails to define it. 
" The Atman is ungraspable for he cannot be grasped ; 
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he is indestructible for he cannot be dekroyed ; he is 
unattached because he clings to nothing ; he is un- 
bound, he does not wriggle, he is not injured., 
Know this to be the secret of immortaKty, said Yajna- 
valkya to Maitreyi, and forthwith he entered the 
order of Saihnyasa (S. 27. e). There is, however, 
one passage from the Bnhadaranyaka where an at- 
tempt is made to give a positive connotation to the 
expression Neti Neti : ** It is for this reason that they 
describe the Absolute as Neti Neti : there is nothing 
which exists otifside it, the Brahman being all-inclu- 
sive " (S. 27. f). The inclusive character of the Absolute 
leads to a transcendental view about it in a later passage 
of the Brihadaranyaka where the Absolute is described 
as full both of light and not-light, of desire and not- 
deslre, of anger and not-anger, of lawandnotdaw, having 
verily filled all, both the near and the far-off, the this 
and the that, the subject and the object '' (S. zy, g). 
We thus see bow the Upanishadic characterisation of 
the Absolute passes from the negative stage of neither- 
nor, through the affirmative stage of inclusiveness, to 
the transcendental state of either-or. 

22 . What is Sankara's answer to the question of 
Doctrines the relation between the Self and 
of Identity, Creation the Absolute ? It is true that the 
and Immortality. Absolute suh Specie cBterniiaiis is 

the only reality ; but what can we say about the reality 
of what we empirically call the Self? Sankara an- 
swers that the Self is empirically real, but transcen- 
dentally ideal. From the phenomenal point of 
view, we say that it exists as a separate entity ; but 
transcendentally, it is identical wth the Absolute. 
There are many passages in the Upanishads %vhich 
support this view of Ankara. The Chhandogya tells 
us that " the Self which inhabits the body is verily 
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the Braliman, and that as soon as the mortal coil is 
thro%m over, it ^vill finally merge in Brahman” 
(S. 28. a). In the Svetadvatara we are told that ” the 
mdi\'idual Self flutters like a swan in the wheel of 
Brahman considering itself and its Mover as separate 
entities ; but it is only when it becomes one with it 
tliat it becomes immortal '* (S. 2S. b). The Brilia- 
daranyaka tells us that “he who worships the deity as 
separate from liimself is merely the beast of the gods ** 
(S. 28. c). In the Taittirlya an identity is asserted 
between the person in the Man and the person in the 
Sun (S, 2S. d). The Mundakopanishad teaches the 
identity of tlie Soul pent up in the recesses of the 
human heart with the Supreme Person, and identifies 
both with the Universe (S. 2$. e). Finally, in that oft* 
repeated instruction wMch Aru]ai imparts to ^veta* 
ketu. he leaches the absolute identity of the Self and 
Braliman (S. 28^ f). These passages are verily a crux 
to the nou«Advaitic interpreters of the Upanishads. 
What docs Sankara say, again, to the question of 
Creation ? ^Vhat. according to him, is the relation 
that subsists between the world and the souls on the 
one hand and Brahman on the other so far as 
creation is concerned ? To explain creation empiri- 
cally, Sankara draws upon the Mundakopanisliad 
which tells us that ** just as a spider creates and re- 
tracts its thread, as the herbs and trees grow upon the 
surface of the earth, just as from a living ];>crson the 
hairs of the head and the body grow, similarly, from 
this immutable Brahman does all this universe spring'* 
( 5 . 29. a) ; and yet again " just as from a fire well-lit 
thousands of sci n ti ll ations arise, and into it are 
resolved, siimUrly. from this immutable Brahman 
manifold beings come into csdstcncc and into it 
are merged ' (S. 29. b). As regards the doctrine of 
Immortality, Ankara asserts the Impersonal immorta- 
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Uty of the Uberated Souls in their final mergence in 
the Absolute. "Just as rivers, which flow into the ocean, 
disappear in it after having thrown away their najne 
and form, similarly, the Sage after having thrown off 
his name and form enters the highest heavenly Person' 
(S. 30. a). ** His breath does not expire ; being 

Brahman himself, he goes to Brahman ; as a serpent 
may throw off his slough, even so does the Sage cast 
off his mortal body ** (S, 30. b). This last passage im- 
phes also the state of " Jivanmukti,” inasmuch as it 
asserts that having realised his identification with 
Brahman even while life lasts, he merges in Brahman 
when he has thrown off his mortal coil. 

23 - We now come to discus a problem, upon which 
Three theories about there has been a great deal of dififer- 
tfae orj^ of the ooc> enco cf Opinion among mierpre- 
trino of Mara. VedSutic philosophy, name- 

ly, problem of the sources of the doctrine of M§y§v 
Tliere are, on the whole, three different theories which 
try to account for the doctrine of MSya, as found in 
Sankara and later writers, in three different ways : 
according to the first, the doctrine of Maya is a 
mere fabrication of the fertile genuis of Sankara ; 
according to the second, the doctrine of Maya as 
foimd in Sankara is to be traced entirely to the in- 
fluence of the Sunyavada of the Buddhists ; accor- 
ding to the third, Sankara's doctrine of Maya is to 
be found already full-fledged in the Upanishads, of 
which he is merely an exponent. To say that the doc- 
trine of Maya, is a fabrication of Sankara is to deny 
outright the presence of its sources in the Upanishads. 
To say that it is the outcome of the nihilism of the 
Buddhists is to give, in addition, merely a negativistic, 
nihilistic interpretation to the philosophy of Sahkara. 
To ^y, again, that the doctrine of klaya is - to be 
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found full-fledged in the Upanishads is to deny the 
process of the development of thought, especially in 
^,such a well-equipped mind as that of ^anhara. All these 
could he disproved if we find sufficient justi- 
~ij&tlbh for the sources of the doctrine of ilaya in the 
Upanishads, and if ^anhara's philosopliy be shorvn to 
have developed these, and brought them to maturity. 
One of the chief ways in which an attempt is generally 
made to trace the source of the doctrine of llaya in 
the Upanishads is to find in a Concordance references 
to a word like Maya, and to argue tlierefrora as to the 
presence or otherwise of that doctrine in the Upani- 
shads. Such a procedme is an entirely ridiculous 
one, inasmuch as it finds the existence of a doctrine 
like that of Jlaya in words rather than in ideas. To 
find out whether the doctrine of Maya is present in 
the Upanishads or not, rve must examine the ideology 
of the Upanishads, and see whether this affords us 
sufficient justification for saying that the doctrine is 
to be met with there. We shall see m the sequel of 
this chapter that there are definite traces of that doc- 
trine to be met within Upanishadic hterature, and that 
so far from Sankara having fabricated a new conception 
altogether, or having owed it to the influence of the 
nihilistic school of thought, he may definitdy be said 
to have gone back to the Upanishads to find his in- 
spiration there, and as may befit a true thinker and 
philosopher, to have elaborated it out of the inchoate 
mass supplied to him by the Upanisliads. Our con- 
clusion. therefore, is that Safikaracharya only elabo- 
rated the ideas that he found in the Upanishads, and 
wove them into the contexture of his Advaitic philo- 
sophy. 


24. As we have said, we shall examine the ideas 
instead of the words in the Upanishads, and see whether 
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Darkness to light, from Death to Immortality, mere- 
ly voices the sentiment of tlie spiritual aspirant who 
wishes to rid liimsell of the power of Evil over 
him. Unreality is here compared to Not-Being, to 
Darkness, or to Death (S. 3t- e). The Kathoparu- 
shad declares tliat the Sages never find reality and 
certainty in the imrealities and uncertainties of tins 
world (S. 31. f). ^laya is here described as an adh- 
ruva”— an Unreality, or an Uncertainty. The Clihan- 
dogya again tells us that a cover of Untrutli hides 
the ultimate Truth from us, just as llie surface of the 
earth liidcs from us the golden treasure that is liiddcn 
inside it. We, who unconsciously move to tho re- 
gion of Truth day after day, do yet labour under the 
power of Untruth, for we do not know the Atman. 
This Atman is venly inside our own hearts. It is 
only he, who reaches Him every day, that is able to 
transcend the phenomenal world (S. 31, g). Mays is 
here compared to an Untrutli, an " anrita.” Tlien 
again, the Prasnopantshad tells us that we .cannot 
reach the world of Braliman unless we have shaken 
all Uie crookedness m us, the falsehood in us, the illu- 
sion (Maya) in us (S. 31. h). It is important to rem- 
ember that the word M3y3 is directly used in this 
passage, and almost in the sense of an illusion. In 
the same sense is tlio word Maya used in the ^veta- 
svatara where we are told that it is only by meditation 
upon God, by union wath Him, and by entering into 
His Being, that at the cod there is the cessation of tire 
great world-illusion (S. 31. i). Here again, as before, 
the word Maya can mean nothing but illusion. It 
must be remembered, however, that the word Mays 
was used so far back as at the time of the Rigveda in 
a passage, which is quoted by the Briliadaranyaka, 
where Indm is declared to have assumed many 
shapes by bis "Maya” (S. 31. j). There, appa- 
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rently, the word Mays meant power instead o£ 
** illusion — a sense in which the ^vetaivatara later 
uses it, when it describes its God as a Ma3dti, a magi- 
cian, a powerful Being who creates this world by hi® 
powers, while the other, namely, the individual so\il 
is bound down again by “ Maya " (S. 31. k). Here it 
must be remembered that there is yet no distinction 
drawn, as in later Vedantic philosophy, between the 
Jdaya that envelops Idvara and the Avidya that en- 
velops Jiva : for both the generic word Maya is used, 
and in the passage under consideration it means 
only power'* — almost the same sense which Kiino 

Fischer gives to the “ Attributes of Spinoza. Then 
again, in the ^vetaivatara, Maya is once more identifi- 
ed with Prakiiti (S. 31. 1 )» a usage which prevailed 
very much later, as may be seen from the way in 
which even the author of the Kusumanjali had no ob- 
jection in identifying the two even for his theistic pur- 
pose. The ^vetS^vatara also contains passages which 
describe the Godhead as spreading his meshes and 
making them so manifold that he catches all the beings 
of the universe in them, and rules over them 
(S. 31. m). Here we have the conception of a net or 
meshes, inside which all beings are entangled. Then 
again, a famous passage from the Biihadaranyaka, 
which we have already considered, which speaks of 
*' as if there was a duality," implying thereby that 
there is really no duality, signifies the identification of 
Maya, with a semblance, an as-it-were, an appearance 
(S. 3X. n). Finally, in •^at celebrated conversation 
between ^vetaketu and Arum which we have also 
had the occasion to consider, we are told that every- 
thing besides the Atman is merely a ^vord, a mode, 
and a name (S. 31. o). We thus see from an exami- 
nation of the various passages in the Upamshads that 
even though the word Sfaya may not have been used 
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for many times in the Upanishads, still the conception 
that underlies Jlaya is already present there, and even 
though we do not find there the fuU-fledged doctnne 
of illusion in its philosophical aspects as in Gaudapadn 
and later writers, still we do find in the Upani- 
shads all the material that may have easily 1^ 
Ankara to elaborate a theory of Maya out of it* 
When we consider that we have the conceptions of a 
veil, of hlind-foldness, of a knot, of ignorance, of not- 
being, of darkness, of death, of unreality and uncer- 
tainty, of untruth, of crookedness and falsehood and illu- 
sion, of the power of God, of this power as identical wth 
nature, of meshes, of semblance, an as-it-were and an 
appearance, and finally, of a word, a mode and a name, 
let no man stand up and say that we do not find the 
traces of the doctrine of Maya in the Upanishads ! 

25. Having traced the source of the doctrine of 
^taya in the Upanishads, it is but 
in the proper that we should give a very 

Ust«rlcal deT*lot*™ent , . *1 ,, . . . , , 

ofthe doctrine otMa>-a. bnef accouut o£ the vicissitudes of 
that doctrine in its historical de-, 
veloprnent in the post-UpanishadiC period, and 
especially of the transformation of it which was 
effected by Gaudapada and Sankara, inasmuch as 
this particularly concerns the question as to how far 
Sankara may be said to have elaborated his full-* 
fledged doctrine from the teachings of the Upanishads. 
and from those of his spiritual ancestor, Gaudapada. 
In the post-Upani^adic period, as early as even in the 
days of the Bhagavadgita, we do not find the doctrine, 
stated in the terms in which the philosophers Gau^- 
pada and Sankara state it. In the Bhagavadgita, the ■ 
word Maya is used in the sense almost of magical ; 
powCT,'and God, the great magician, is declared to. 
cause the spjrit-host to revolve as by the power of His -j 
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as the greatness of God, others as his creation, others 
as a dream, others as an illusion, others regard it as 
merely the wiU of God,. ... - . still others the object of 
His enjoyment, some people call it the play-tiling of 
God, and yet others regard it as God's nature " (I. 7-^). 
As contrasted with these views, he states his position 
that he is at one with those who maintain the doctrine 
that the universe was not created at all (IV. 4-5). 
But it must be remembered that for the purposes of 
spiritual perfection and ethical conduct, Gaudapada 
has to take account of the world as a verity. " That 
is the state of the highest SamSdhi, in which all talk 
is at an end. all anxiety is at an end, which is full 
of the highest tranquillity and eternal illumination 
(III. 37) ; and, again, '* creation > has been recom* 
mended by the sages for the benefit of those who can- 
not but find the world to be real (UpSlambbSt) and 
who must needs be led on the path of good conduct 
(Samacharat) " (IV. 42). We thus see how even the 
sage GaudapSda has to take some cognisance at least 
of the world as real, though it may be for the perfec- 
tion of mystical endeavour or ethical conduct, even 
though, philosophically, he' may regard it as not 
having been created at all. Sankara profits by all the 
conceptions that have preceded liim, and weaves 
full-fledged doctrine out of the strands left at his dis- 
posal by the Upaxiisbads and Gaudapada. If we exa- 
mine carefully the expressions which Sankara uses 
about Maya in his great Commentary on the Brahma- 
sUtras and elsewhere, namdy those of inexplicability 
(sadasadanirvachanlyasvarupatva), super-imposition 
(atasmin tadbud(^h), and illicit transformation (raju- 
sarpa and guktikarajata) on the one hand, and those 
of subje^ve modificarion (akaie talamalinatvadi), and 
postulation of negation (khapushpa, mrigatrishnika, 
aindrajSlika,' ^a^avishana and vandhy 5 putra)*on*the' 
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other, all to designate the phenomenal appearance of 
the world, we shall see that Sankara is placing liimself 
between the doctrines of lesser reality and illusion ; but 
his meaning is entirely immistakable, that the world 
is merely an appearance on the background of Brah- 
man. We cannot enter here into greater details about 
the doctrine of Maya as Ankara develops it. But we 
cannot leave unmentioned even in the short space at 
our disposal here the objections whicli Rsmanuja 
raises against Sankara's doctrine of Maya, in order 
that we may be able to understand the real meaning 
of Sankara’s doctrine better. Ramanuja asks — What 
is the seat of Maya, the Soul or Brahman ? — ^Hoiv does 
the ever-luminous Braliman come to be hidden. ? — Is 
Maya real or unreal ? If real, it cannot be an illusion ; 
if unreal, it cannot be an “ upadhi of Brahman— Is 
not the description of Brahman that It is incapable of 
definition a definition itself ? — What is tlie criterion of 
the proof of Maya. ? — Is it not a contradiction in terms 
to say that Maya ceases by the knowledge of the attri- 
buteless Brahman ? — Is not the removal of ignonmcc> 
once established, for ever impossible? — ail these ob* 
jections would seem to be merely an ignoraiio ctenchi, if 
we only consider for a while ^aiikaracharya's criticism 
of the Vijiianavadins and the ^Qnyavadins in his ex- 
position of the Brahmasutra “ Nabhilva upalabdheb '* 
(II. 2. 28), where by a severe criticism of theories which 
hold that the world is merely an idea, or that the world 
is merely a naught, 6ankaracharya proves himself to 
be neither an epistemological idealist, nor an epistemo- 
logical nihilist. To Ankara, the world is real, but 
only phenomenally real. Noumenally, 5*16 specie aicf 
niiaiis, it is unreal. We shall entirely mistake San- 
kara's point of view if wc do not consider the great 
distinction that he draws between tlie *' paramarthika " 
and the '* vySvaharika " view-s of reality. like his 
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later successor in Germany, lie was the first in . India 
to bring into vogue the distinction between empirical 
reality and transcendental ideality, Kant him- 
self charged with having been an Idealist in spite t 
of his celebrated Refutation of Idealism. In like 
manner has Sankara been charged with having been 
an idealist-nihilist in spite of his celebrated criticism 
of these doctrines. The recognition of the distinc- 
tion between the Vyavaharika and tlie Pararaaxtliika 
views of reality, added to the recognition of the 
Pratibhusika and the Svapnika views, which may also 
be gathered from his philosophy elsewhere/ yields us 
a doctrine of the Degrees of Reality, whicli is all tlie 
while implicit in Sankara, though it is never explicitly 
stated. Greater reality titan the reality of the world 
of illusion belongs to tlic world of dream ; . greater ^ 
reality than tlic reality of the world of dream belongs 
to the world of life ; greater reality than the reality of , 
the w’orld of life belongs to the world of the Self. -or ' 
God, or the Absolute, wliich arc all ultimately identical 
with one another. Every systemof pliilosophymustneeds 
take account of some sort of appearance. From the 
days of Parmenides, Plato, and Plotinus to the days 
of Berkeley. Hegel, and Bradley,’ tlicrc has been the 
same cry. There is an extraordinary moral '* meaning 
in the doctrine of Appearance wiiicli critics- of that’ 
doctrine systematically ignore. To quote tlic words 
of Carlyle : " Where is the cunning eye and ear to 
whom Uiat God->vrittcn Apocalypse will yield arti- ^ 
culate meaning? We &it as in'a boundless ' Plian* 
tasinagoria and Dream-grotto i boundless, for the 
faintest star, the remotest > cent my, hes not even’ 
nearer the verge thereof : sounds and many-coloured 
visions flit round our sense; but Him, tlie Unslumbcr- 
ing. whose work both Dream and Dreamer are we" 
see not : except in rare half-waking moments, sus^icct 
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not. •'Creation, says one, lies before us, like a glorious 
Rainbow ; but the Sun that made it lies behind us, 
hidden from. us. Then> in that strange Dream, how 
we clutch at shadows as if they were substances ; and 
sleep deepest while ourselves most awake ! 

...... Where now is Alexander of Hacedcn ? 

Napoleon too, and his Moscow Retreats and Auster* 
litz campaigns I Was it all other than the veriest 
Spectre-hunt ?..... -That warrior on his strong war- 
horse, fire Sashes through his eyes ; force dwells in 
his aim- and '-heart : but warrior and war-horse are 
a vision 'j* a revealed. Force, nothing more. Stately 
^ey tread the Earth, as if it were a firm substance ; 
fool ( the Earth is but a 6hn ; it cracks in twain, and 
warrior and war-horse sink beyond plummet’s sounding, 
Plummet’s ? Fantasy herself will not follow them. A 
little ^while ago, they were not ; a little while, and they 
are not, their very ashes are not* . » . • .Thus, like a 
God-created, fire-brealhing Spirit-host, we emerge 
from the Inane; haste stonnfiilly across the astonished 

Earth ; then plunge again into the Inane 

But whence ? — O Heaven, whither ? Sense knows 
not ; Faith knows not ; only that it is through Mys- 
tery to Mystery, from. God and to God." 
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later successor in Germany, he was the first in India 
to bring into vogue the distinction between empirical 
reality and transcendental ideality- Kant him- 
self charged with having been an Idealist in spite . 
of his celebrated Refutation of Idealism* In like 
manner has Ankara been charged with having been 
an idealist-nihilist in spite of his celebrated criticism 
of these doctrines. The recogmtion of tlie distinc- 
tion between the Vyavaharika and the Paramartluka 
views of reality, added to tlie recognition of the 
Fratibhasika and the Svapnika views, which may also • 
be gathered from liis philosophy elsewhere/ yields us 
a doctrine of the Degrees of Reality, which is all the ’ 
while implicit in Sankara, though it is never explicitly 
stated. Greater reality than the reality of the world 
of illusion belongs to the world of dream ; .greater^ 
reality than the reality of the world of dream belongs 
to the world of life ; greater reality than the reality of . 
the world of life belongs to the world of the Self, or 
God, or the Absolute, which are all ultimately identical 
with one another. Every systemof philosophy must needs 
take account of some sort of appearance. From the 
days of Parmenides, Plato, and Plotinus to the days 
of Berkeley, Hegel, and Bradley.' there has been the 
same cry. There is an extraordinary "moral " meaning 
in the doctrine of Appearance which critics' of that' 
doctrine systematically ignore. To quote the words 
of Carlyle : " Where is tlic cunning eye and ear to 
whom that God-written Apocalypse will yield arti- - 
culate meaning? We sit as in a boundless ’ Phan- 
tasmagoria and Dre^-grotto ; boundless, for the 
faintest star, the remotest* century, lies not even' 
nearer the verge thereof: sounds and many-coloured' 
visions flit round our sense; but Him, the Unslumber- 
ing, whose work both Dream and Dreamer are ue' 
see not ; except in rare half-waking moments, suspect 
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not. ■'Creation, says one, lies before ns, like a glorious 
Rainbow ; but the Sun that made it lies behind us, 
hidden, from us. Then, in that strange Dream, how 
we clutch at shadows as if they were substances ; and 
sleep deepest while fancying ourselves most awake 1 

...... Where now is Alexander of Macedon ? 

Napoleon too, and his Moscow Retreats and Auster- 
litz campaigns ! Was it all other than the veriest 
Spectre-himt ?,.... .That warrior on his strong war- 
horse, fire flashes through his eyes ; force dwells in 
his arm and'-heart : but warrior and war-horse are 
a vision'j- a revealed. Force, nothing more. Stately 
^ey tread the Earth, as if it were a firm substance : 
fool 1 tte Earth is but a film ; it cracks in twain, and 
warrior and war-horse sink beyond plummet's sounding,- 
Plummet's ? Fantasy herself will not follow them. A 
little .while ago, they were not ; a little while, and they 

are not, their very ashes are not Thus, like a 

God-created, fire-breathing Spirit-host, we emerge 
from the Inane; haste ston^uUy across the astonished 

Earth; then plunge again into the Inane 

But whence ? — O Heaven, whither ? Sense knows 
not ; Faith knows not ; only that it is through Mys- 
tery to Mystery, from God and to God." 
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fSHifi, ippi 1 cm, usm:, 

Stw:, !5 snst H JT. VI. 4- 

(c) ^ RTI! ^gsE I 

crrarf sgji irhs^ja i rsA^rh 

TfiitgR.Hit qrg 5 i<ficsn 2^ **1^ R g gPa i 

cTTBi Hra«5l, I w 

I JT. VI. 5. 

(d) sret Tijsfmr war qfepaQf& d i : i a- %ct 254 

’PIT TIT Hi ^cgr ^Rc.q^^ II 

JT. VI. 6 . 

(а) Tm TiHaiii saia {^sa’nfti. 'iTEqTsa gqfa. ' ifi. o i t- 
TT^s I H ^Tf a tg TgTifa RiBc^i^ i H®n» 

n »%■ VI. 5. 

( б ) ir ang i a!i)'i(dgJia i 1 ia. VI. 16 . 

{(?) Tc-c^ulwrir ciTgJ^ irwH^! ^aiscii imr: 

tnHa ° rrci 1 s&. VI, 10. 

(а) jiiHf g Ji^ farTneaiPra g aftsaai 1 

»^. VI. 10. 

(б) amnai **‘^%'*vi. 9. 

(а) sTift 31511 ^, ^aramn^W i 

(б) wsftrai^t: W ! gr^ P ij ^ u im i 

VI. i. 

(а) ’Rf’Ta ’i^HTift ar^fRrria apTOTTi a 

3^. V. 2. 

(б) f^T^nprS Mvra H i rer i III. 4. 

f^Ttnina 'Ppra ST’Jrna ti :il 2ff«Ji grpn ^- 


=1’$ I 


A IV. 12. 


(ci 4t atuiui ^ ^ cre*i 1 

j^. VI. iS. 

(a> rSHitlci ’ Stl iai TTO gp ftt g’Ol^ ’ i r fii l PTOT I 

HO^d f^are^Tcnfa TTTI^i^ TT’IT’HTi^ fl 
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1 5ras3gi®fipi fesiRini -suwaisrow u 

Hftg3t5li.<l6r^^l^tHr66lAdWt<'3^IWnil^:| 

wHtsg^S n g ssifgmpnsraw mfl dlig. ll 

iRnf^ wnfSi 5c;BdSj unr'jjfinjjj^nifat ^ il 
I' i ' ts t Lflat s f ii rf g Hjiu«i3 iiarFH^ ^mgot !ig:% i 
^ a^ii 51 51^ ggtg! snp^ ^iiiRw4 H 
dytdHlfl’dWdliHtd 5IlJlUtil<: -Witfluu '3 I •I'tl! 

g^gCpiJirt ' qiiragi^ aont 3^^ ii 3^ 
ft»i gqanrfsH gnreii araa a n^wia g l astw- 
<r 4 wiftipi ^ asr. ^airjJ «3?i « aeei- 

fdaT^d g w^aTti 2^' a3^gi **si 533 

31531 ^ 5E3a W^YTSl: 11 

‘ ‘ ' sit- II.' 8-15. 


(i) 3^5 3israfaH^ 3T3rft- aaet ?5g i g fe a i a 
lift aiHis i TOtt nfagli ai a i’siPa fa 353 % ft«m- 
^ti^pTOKongi 33f^ 31151 f%a33T'si5ft I 

, , 31. II. 6. 10 - 11 . 

(e) a5H(vlM«6iMnyi^4 1 

s^. I. 14. 

(d) ayi<Wll 33T®tl% SldSTSlrtfl Blfi l -dlth^'iffl I 

t- III- 1. 1. 

15 ^ 33T ^^^131^ '3^.' 3 fetsj^ ’3Tq^5trei^I^: 1 

3.3.^d*4i ^i^gapaYian a feajlr ®i3;g5^3 aiti! n 

'j ^ I r ; 

ft »q.33Tri f^.rfit.’3,<j 31%' gfra faisiiTifejg sfft 

' T% 333133131 I ‘ * 3. I. 2. 

if) fearam ai5«ii B^aagtracmRi aaidPd i 

^531 31311 f?t3lfS5reil3a3^: ftgc!33T- 

^vjT33, ifra^, 

atg 51^ 5(t3fa 3X1 =e'5i:’33a a 33^fg II 

' IV. 19. 
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(g) atsi in osn -w I <5raft3gPtf 

=TfE5^. 'Thru siffea^ncu^r ar 
, ^ cw ifioT HTT >113 oTi alter: 1 

sf. VIII. 6. 1. 

, (A) HI ^ fsHi in*? arsA nm %5i: 

ftrar^aniHiTOiHr f^te 3^?*! hts^ 

5:ter?:i artery l 

IV. 3. 20. 

TO (a) «III ggHT Hirfa U?T a f^HT HTH 

«n^ ataaRtw^f^ S^*irg. s^raHnRm fa a -S, 
aifii: g^afa Sa a a»iT $inft ax ix^- 

Tisft in JXKBiiSiiSt in sxf^nxhnm^ii nmr snftn 
^Tixnte :Tas0& I • g. II. I. ig. 

(4) itai^ a teafti^ fs aS ^naaaat gnfr antex; i 
&%fs]a aiirfaix^S sfuax^^aritesaifii teaxH ii 

*a. VI. 2. 

(e) sxxattensixRr, atai^tn sjoftte amiiSa aft- 
3orrf& I aiarsigitm^ i ^ ^ 

II ani an: af^aRa *> nF^mgataa i aw xjjx ta a 
am a a f^atai isti: l aatengiaaiiT am^igr- 
iteiai 1 5fa 3^n yi<i«ir ixaariaaafaT l faui ai- 
Rxaf a aar^^Fmx' aa l afamxx arxix^ RmixT* 

jjamiga i 9' 

13 (a) ^gatettsaaai a saanarai nr^ j 

aitersTxm aax^ ain'iniara. amxr ^a gi:ix^ 
a?tai&: u R ®- 

(6) a tefiaxa arg: a ^ma ^^xrra Taa 

55Pfif^: t aaxaaaitetBfa ^t^^marana atea 
fasgi mxinft ifOli: II 

^ >&. in. 2. 

(e)aanTT mr^natfitg^xi unai ftni am ^sq ^i 
' ‘pua^rE ^aai'ga i c mxar %ii gixaa ateid: ii 

s^. IV. 16, 
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(d) '(^4^ snj a?^ • 

ngimwn ^niiT^'n^ sr^nUT II 
■" ' . ' ■ '■ V. 3 . 

13 (a) a uri?ra Rra^ ^ ftm'Sjuw $h{^ 'r>J^ * 

arSt PirU! UTtWI 5lCftll 

, ®.1.2. 18 . 

(fc) ^ai E?g 53*1,1 ^ RRH- 

=^^3r art 5^ *f 5*>ia 11 , , 1 . , . ■ : ■■: 

iB- 1- 2- rg-' 

(c) sTTJumPi 3 5s*u! sio-i^alsft 'ra 

f^: 1 stmtfi .Esstitw^r shut $5r 

^ngftreMi 1 

(d) Srt iit>iiini«HPa iprifii, ^Ri5^6I ^ ** 33 ;^' 

35ia$ '351% 3^ >15 aurrat- 

ftpSaa.!! iB. 1. 1. 15- 

(«) wa 532 - ^i iS A o t i wsCT a<f 55351311 IrsfS- 
'3ff^ef>TE*Pif%*r(S553 wi55mui4!y«i“4Hiwmiin* 
Ul'5^5^Tlt Wg i 53l-I. U Sn&WI! -liRrtli 5iH53- 
■<lti((^r4Wl(^(i|l*4 1^*13 'a55«3I, Pr^d 3535 ^ 5 - 
3T35II 3 '53T5g^ 3373337 5*73737 5337 ^/cl II *43 

3 5^ 7773 557# ksitlltaHWS ct 33777<ll^33f73 
3*775lfW 57^75355^ 5TTC5\7t3T=355t^flt JIT^li- 
537^7335575 a7fSl7777g3f^ II.. II 3fl3'3l3rSr- 
■naaiQtui 573 u.dli3i*3w i 

37 . V. 10 . 1 - 5 . 

14 (a) < 773 [|'Si DiJir qq -atid ' 577 ns 1 753 fqft 

3t73^ste7 3 37^ feia73 35 II 

' ‘ ■ 4. 2. 

(i) TTfirtai. ^ 75 ^, f^s' wi^, 3735 

37EI Sl^t I 37gs aTssft, ^53 11174353 5^737 

, , . _ g- II- I. 4- 

r (c) 5(h[573: 5575737 5713 53117 55 773: I 335153 ;557 
3^7577777 7757755 : II *75711 55*1 ulTb 5 75 334 - 
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15^! iit: 1 "it ^sr 50 to ir<&:|| 

l. 3. lO-II- 

15 (“) ^^5 WTOt ItlfEplcI, ^ S[ 

a in nnura. 5 ii 5 B«if iti: nufilrhiict 11 

m. VII. I. 

(*) ^ cnranfen^ft ipi- 

nf^reif iff nf^: 1 


ft. I. 7 . 


(c) ft fftsTOT 



sft. VI. 3. 


(dQ irw ftft TO ufenftT ftft HUT UTt I sft. VI. 53. 
16 Hdftssinsi: SHRIH: 1 cl%n gsft 

cT^agt a\in^ng^ft 1 nfsOT^>Ei! fsian ng 

iniftift itiatii \ iw^dg. I 

II. 6. 1 . 


17 ?r wfftnn^ifft sisr inft ar s[ 1 w' 1 

3IW siTOifft nR'nifft n^aft 35TO^^ ■■ ^ 
TO-afft n^asjfft mngH ^gu'ft ^ggsisiftn «^(ft 1 
sin iiTi'it ^nmiarnafaHT scHTOnmift at «tvi 

^i«jn I a ^ i^Tg ‘ sHVnfn^tftfft 1 

TOn TOTOift^mgsT: 1 iftt snf§=TO> 

®^wTrir ^qfrgTOftTOfturaiftTOi to bt snjji 
Jrift<»ft3ii5ra3iTO^ain%' jto- 
^ftraireftfft I si- III. 17- 

18 (a) 5i5ft fftmal 5®aTO gsT sn^Bt 'nft' to^ i 

yraia*ft TOi^ 

'E. 1.3. 1. 

(*) an grol tiga n ««int ^mrft tn^ronrift 1 

IraftCfJIt fft^TO TOTBSTO^rauft £lfJl 3 l>B 5 rtfft fl 

g. III. r. I. 

19 ((i) ijdrgfts ijari sftninft ^nn^tnanTEin 1 
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■ ■ (5) 5T?WE'rt Ermarea fin^g, 3 wiot- 

' 5fta I «i!^i 

(c) ftsacra-^cer fiis5rai3«3t rasa^wts^a: l 

satgi'af 'inn% ^ <iEAa't<ns^ taaaa.^ 'J?c: u 

s&. III. 3. 

20 (a) qi 5j<nfa aitam ^ airai^ alafSa 

qtJtqrfqftiatq^ina afafegr^rea i 

&. III. I. 

(6) d^ r a i 'Rretn^Eua eitqaw ssja: ®ii'ETniaiii= 
ajarPTs s?5w: giajafi gffjaai sTmuq! 
aftqPiiqlswi.1 *’ 

&. II. I. 

21 s q q q q aaraq larfigaJa q? qaiswq Iqaiai 
qratqiaT ^trffcti ?ngjq qv.gid i 

at. n. 20. 2. 

22 (2) sft^ aiqsnftsTpftiafqsrr Bqq i 

atqaasniqt f^sq?tqt ewBT qq qqr fti;qltgaqaq.ii 
' s&. I. 9- 

(ft) qaatq f^Eqqqnqa^iI snasq^ SRaaq fe- 
Rta.1 qian waq aRjirt m jaat eSsii^fqiqvi 
asrSaa.!' >3. 1. 12. 

S3 (q) 3 Eq qq^ atgq ^ani q alq;; qra siqn 

qrarffit q SfirfSt ^erqifa .qqia'n%..-q!q g «q 
sET^q aiiaqlRpjt q ipi <3 ^te qt g qiaHSi >9 

5Sarf^qY2r9rfrqqqa'Hlr..qqciEqn^ ^ fq^rra^q 
q apaq'HitoifqRi « aslq^ qr ^ 

P f? ar .„ as^ 

qtaq I qwqqqq spEtqflqof | qj 

’.^f^iaqr f3Ba.^^5qT ana^I, q ^fqql a q^. 

qi^ , q: ^Isj^rarg^t qq q t llq 9 eqcJiT- 
i^rahqgan a<^, qrft, asaR^, qiqV, fqRri 
"antpq, (tSi 'EPstarwr, snan^i, anftr, 
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snfr, ^n%, zitk, wflr, Etn%, 

%ctftri . . in<t a siitHwyTwJitilScftsi^^i^i 

?• in. 7 

a%argsirt^5ni i sisi 

3TOa5^ I ftrc® arftfcTh' '5 I ^ I 

ft?[PT ^ i arf 5jiga 51 1 

51^? Pe^ aWc5tt5»t!iT'3^Eir 1 

k II. 6. 

24 (a) a =ir emmmi ajunaf irsn, ausir isjaraTl 
^ <!i^r swi: snnat: HEjttatftBapJrtJr 

^niffSr ^iPr 5ra stw: aiTcina: 

5iJir?m: I 5. II. 5. 15. 

(6) !rai&: g 25 i: Prtjfeft s i5mq i ; »t H ; 

s=i5 snoir: ^i.-, ajaiPJ 

I mrtftify 1 m"irt 

& ^>at, ^tarq, I 

II. I. so. 

(c) It 'ira anwt 55^ ^ #tifWEf=a, ‘3T^, 

g' 513'. 33 f!I3 II .. U 33 itivfiti 3c5I- 

ai<iTr & 33i atrdv 3E5ni 1 

q. II. 3 . i-e. 

'25 (o) i( 4 ii« 45 ( ^cfiTiit 5 T s^ni uei^lPm 1 

a?T firsts. soutR 113 wnog^fk 11 , 

g. III. I. 3. 

(5) g;^saPi!jngPiftRiT»A: tifinoiilfiiffrfij; gscswr.'i 
^ H 41 ^ 1^53 5353313 5Il5ini;5ft3t2iP<f 3 ^ IJ 
g. III. 3. 6 . 

26 (a) JI .1^14451 r35J4 5 t 5 HIRlfta f3^H I gBJTI 3 3*3 
asg^Ji 15 » 3. II. 4- ii . 

(4) rf 5 fWiaia- >a3%al ug Hiwi I? 33iH3r wg^n- 
autift ?3=»fii^3*r am^^maisq: u lUngii uS 
si^rfii aura nd*<rai T iii Rreraft^ w ajnrai « 
sn^'»raHt(& « nut aiujia gpE^aS 3=w5l 
Prat^ 3itaj5iiiSi5i fii3td ara'^ 
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II utii art^i aS sreipi 

^siraj^ltw* feilft SHU’S*} cHStUTU^ 
ifin at*u%u sraft^Hsi saSr uH^niu^furara 
^uiai^Twi lauu^i sHU&Ji sujuusRkhju wt*T- 
it*} aiiu FT 5Tl%?ft VTUtfifll 11*1 H uu 

uT»i sr snuiEuiWpi nsrar- 

TtSu TJisi<jrtSi?a ^siiT ^n^Rf n 

gf. VI. I. 2-7- 

(p) R g^r R yu w sa ^nr: ^snRr ^gii^ 

t? Ftu ua[uuR*Ti I « *TVT jSM^rTnnsiFa ^ uiEtPI. 
itstrsL Fiugur^smni 3^Fg 
HFU UT *S*^= II ?T TTW SiTiTFU 
u uren=i.w^^^'f3UT^!T5ona g^nswa 

sjsvuFu at si^tn: ii a uar ui'ma ura- 
utsn^ 51 SH0I5T, ^iKig 5i'?gut^C’mu ttNi& g 
tr^asT uhinTn^FU sit TI^Ihs 11 

%. II. 4 - 6 - 9 . 

(d) FTt sisira ^Ssft ar^a at vtusnsi. stagsg. a 
«!5i«it^ FI etupa sHSPresfot a at aftst att 
gsilRf It ua fi; ^ina sraifr ai^as: RieiCei 

iriSaF Lui >TT?it% hI^hc Ftrt ^"Sira af^cn: ttp: 
afsTaat^ aRtHF ^at aga hkhf ?at nraisnia 
aa at as^ FtsfeitAaisjjt, srSpi ur Rt&cj. hfipi 
<K ’s's^as'sst w. ^aHi.ai%sT u: ^rfsTuSna?^ 
{r ussfiH as^a u? {stgRtuig. aa^ Fta Rr^n'fr h 
UFT f^gisftuini sauraiFaV: qia I^ratsni4i% n 

II. 4. 13, 1.,. 

W "rarra awEa. > 1 x 11 *^ hft 'r!?u%, srf^ sgaWiaR:- 
st^aTOLiswrf^sngt a g aijfe'isinfi^ a#tY- 

513^5^. sHaws^ I ’RntRi •FFtaa *51^% 

• sigw * FivEa ’ Eainar^ 1 aa in aisai^ Fuig 
■‘T^atus^ FTT}ra.a\a sjarotti 

asstta Vii<ftaisflun^i 

}V. 3. 23-31. 
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37 (3) IT? 

- fl: jywi^it H srig^sra nWmi- 

ar^ H JtaiHUH h air Hrasn^^ 1 si^CTr®ia^r4mrrEi- 
iiar?jDrm'%HWs«n^a^iE rfwuwa^ni a^f^isrii 
5iHtt ftisf siSta hhj'R ?t sttcht st 11 

m. 6, 7. 

(6) SET mPr aigron; sriSta^Ptr 1 

3T^, sj=5^. ai^. sj^rfg^, 3i50ta, 

aTclHt, siL^. arw, snfta, snu^, 

BTfHft/ sRHor, ®fg#, ara aiC starsf, a a^^fa 
ftsETH, 3 iEsa I II. 8 . 8 . 

(c) gi a«n«?f PHaan^sr ag,i 
ainmaa a^t at ^ Pigri«i n 

1. 3- 15. 

id) a'at5Wwa!Sia«tniB!i^nB^iaftH a^Hn^rrnfH 1 

ajsaai^^ aft- 

<rviPa vftTT! 11 • 1 . 1. 6 . 

{«) ?t >La 3 ^s:^, sjitfPS 3 (% 

sR^, sT«t3t 3 ft srftrft a S3»ft 3 Rwft 
5ft«3T 3TH35*F3t RJ. 441 L I 

5. IV. 5. 15; cf.also 5. III. 9. 16; IV. 3. 4; IV. 4 23. 
(0 3J3ICI sH g ^i ^ I " 3 ” ft asrtatftft 
" 3 ” tft 33RTOlft3l II. 3. <»• 

(g) sRftaaftSrsftwu;. <t.WH9> Si Bi33 3i, sftaaftrft- 
vj^aalsa^wov w^hv R33ts?>* 

33J II IV. 4.5. 

28 (a) <L3 3 3n3TrJ3i^^ ttajagr aafer-- inaiftw?- 
ftarstftft I ST. III. 14" 4- 

(b) 3 »ft 33 . 4?fr aim^ 1 yvmaft 

inm gHSRRH ^ar^atoaft 11 >^I. 0. 

(c) CTEi at R33 33^0^ a^iEMT33aa.5air laijn^Hrft I 

acOT waa^ a^ at gacat atagvaa s 
astaanag. asr aptrai asi HgtawHi—a apt 
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31 ? TssTTOTiRl « « 5 *fSt I sra 

qut 4- 

{d) 3r JiaTii q£ii«wiT4W ?r 11 „ 


{e} TO^ Rjrf.-.qsrat sr? fiite S^T'H Wiilailt* 
sn^ (ii^rdt? BtPT II g. II- i- lO' 

{J) ^ 31 u.d?u-w(Jix d^ydl ^ 3neJn» 

cR«rates^ft#l gi. VI. 8. 7. 

29 {a) jjtfm^Ttfii-. ^ !j»lt ■jjvismiit'ivw: ^• 

q[^ 1 3WI ga: gjaMiAji^miPi a^rreren^fl^raTs 
fSligg.!! S-I-1-7- 

(b) a^c g g i *WT ^^lRicTg*ift*^iSni «s.«vj! 
aa? ; ^ 4 hjk<ii: i iwi^mfSaviit aim: am- 
mil aa % ml^qiTa u g. n. 1. 1. 

30 (a) am am ^ 4 ? m at! si?s asgPcr mn^ 

Bwa lam ftara; aW ' t. q i i lga ;! mtmrt 3«a- 
g^ Ruin " S- m* 2* ®" 

(6) a dtU ill-ll E 4 ^ci 

mmai ?nfla ? 5 f 

v^ftlltai ?. IV, 4.6-7. 

31 (a) fg^oH^a ai^ guremRfta gm^^i aia ^wi- 

m?s aarmfri n 15. 


(b) 3 tftm at 'a f^ l a mai 1 

s^manttai a^mat: mta: ^ftai: 4R1S TPmnm: 
llfmmm: afta(% itar t flaa i a r aarm: 11 


a:. I, a. 4, 5. 

(e) gsae^a ft»ag..aatit tt? g?m i g 1 ^s- 

f^mata fm%35tt? mia 11 g. IL i, id, 

(d) mat g ftar -a stftin a-i a^a f^uar a^afit 
*ra 7 nataam aRa sft^aaa aacftfri l\ 


or. 1. 1. 10 

if) uttal m sjaa i aa^ m s alR if aa t ^tatwi 

?.1.3.^ 
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( J ) siu vfkt '03 srg^t^ h nt^- 

3f& I II, 4. 3. 

(g) H 5& TJcOl: &>Tf «c4|Mi FTcrf 

^ sr^JT !Sr-' =r Hf«5 

3ST& i--cratn 

34^ft 4,eH:>J ( 3 tTHliq' TWt: ?niit nSTT! 

tea agsTE a ei g ^a ft 

I ^ «n 33 tricHT teaftc^atF 

Ffftftft I si. VIII. 3. 1-3. 

(A} ft a ’5#^ci a arai 

I 3. 1 . 16. 


(>■) a^ r ft t ta i a r^, aiaaig. atUtTi«n<^[imTft ftsa- 
a t mft^i% ! V ft. I. 1C. 

{ J ) ^ 3^3 a4V4 5?i stfta^uim 1 551 

ararftt ^<i^h 3^ teJW srar^n u 

II. 5. 19; cf.alfo SR. VI. 47. zS. 
(A) <4^ 31 ^3131 ftrwil-dtt I aftnanaft aica r 

4 fta^! 1 ft. IV. 9. 

(0 wai S ffirRt ftinanfta g at»aTJi, I 

ft. IV, 10. 


(hi) a teft ^TTEsaniftta eiatH. sftaa. ^na 

faat i ft t I ft. III. 1- 

^(4 ajar 4aTfta %a; 1 

33t aaaraJnt eraiRtata a^nar u 

ft. V. 3. 

(») aa ft aSrfta aaft aftac ear a^aft 1 

%. II. 4. 14. 

(o) aar 4r*a a^ qiitfta ft ar j Tam 

a r a r ra t f ftaaft aiafttf qT3T>T efta ScaJj. i 

gr. VI. X. 4. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PROBLEM OF ULTIMATE REALITY 
IN THE UPANISHADS 

1 . In the midst of all the metaphysical conflicts 
that we have witnessed in the last 
•rae PSUO- chapter, there arises one supreme 

question — what, if anyj, is the 
core of Upardshadic teaching ? Shall our minds be 
only tossed on the waves of philosophical conflicts, 
or can we have a ballast which %vill give the necessary 
poise to our philosophical speculations ? Shall out 
minds be only sunk in the mire of the metaphysical 
conflicts of Pluralism, QuaUfled Zionism, and Moni<*rn 
as we And them In the Upamshads ? Is there not, at 
the basis of these various attempts at the solution of 
the central metaphysical problem, one fundamental 
conception, which enable us to string together 
the variegated philosophical speculations of the 
Upanishads ? This raises a very important pro- 
blem — ^the problem of Ultimate Re^ty as understood 
by the Upanishadic seers. As we shall notice in this 
chapter, the Upanishadic philosophers solved the pro- 
blem by taking recourse to the conception of Atman, a 
word which originally signified the breathing principle 
in man, but which came in the end to denote the 
essence of the Universe. Readers of Greek philosophy 
need hardly be reminded of the close parallel that exists 
between this Upanishadic conception of Atman and 
the Platonic conception of the *0^-0 gmjy Xhe 

Atman, as we shall see in the course of chapter, ia 
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tbe ultimate category of existence to the Upanishadic 
seers. How they arrived at this conception, and what 
use they made of it in the solution of the fundamental 
philosophical problem will form the theme of the 
present discourse. 


The three approaches 
to tbe Problem ia the 
history at thought : 
cosmological, theologi- 
cal, psycbologlcal. 


2. If we look at the histoiy of philosophic thoug^ht^ 
we shall see that there are various 
ways in which the problem of Ulti- 
mate Reality has been approach- 
ed, The three chief types of ap- 
proach are the Cosmological* the 
Theological, and the Psychological. Dr. Caird has 
said, that, by the veiy constitution of man's 
mind, there have been only three ways of think- 
ing open to man: can look outward upon 

the world around him ; he can look invv'ard upon 
the Self within him ; and he can look upward to the 
God above him, to the Being who unites the outward 
and inward worlds, and who manifests himself in 
both."* According to him, the conscioiisness of objects 
is prior in time to self-consciousness, and the conscious- 
ness of boili subject and object is prior to the consci- 
ousness of God. As he also elsewhere expresses it : 
“ Man looks outward before he looks inward, and he 
looks inward before he looks upward."* Tlie ques- 
tion arises : Is tliis account of the development of the 
consciousness of Reality ultimately valid ? Is it ne* 
cessary that man must look at the outside world 
before he looks within, and must he alnnys look 
svithin before he can look up to God ? The solutions 
which the histoiy of philosophy gives to this problem 
are not exactly as Caird would have them. The 
Tartesian solution does not start by saying that the 


t £voIatioa ofKclt^oa. 1. 77. 
i EvcauUca Ql ^iigica, U, 
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outside world is real- For Descartes, the Self is the 
prirnary.. reality, self-consciousness the primary fact 
of existence, and .introspection the start of the real 
philosophical process. From the Self, says Descartes, 
we arrive at the conception of God, who is the cause of 
the Self, and whom we must therefore regard as more 
perfect ihan the Self- Finally, it is from God that we 
arrive at the world which we started by negating, by 
regarding as the creation of a deceptive evil spirit. On 
the other hand, to the God-intoxicated philosopher, 
Spinoza, neither the Self nor the world is the pxintia^_ 
reality. To him, God is the be-all and the end-ail of ^ 
things, the alpha and the omega of existence. From 
God philosophy starts, and in God philosophy* ends. 
The manner of approach of the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers to the problem of ultimate reality was 
neither the Cartesian nor the Spinozistic one. The 
Upanishadic philosophers regarded the Self as the ulti- 
mate existence and subordinated the World and God 
to the Self. The Self, to them, is more real than either 
the World or God. It is only ultimately that they 
identify the Self with God, and thus bridge over the 
gulf that exists between the theological and psycho- 
logical approaches to Reality. They start, no doubt, 
by looking out mto the world, but they find that the 
solution of the ultimate problem cannot come from 
the world without ! it is necessary for us, they say, to 
go back to the psychololgical category. Then they 
try another experiment : they go by the theological 
approach to the problem of reality, but they find 
that also to be wanting. Finally, they try the 
psychological approach, and amve at the solution of the 
problem of ultimate existence. We thus see that the 
problem of ultimate Reality to the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers is a cosmo-theo-psychological problem : finding 
both the cosmological and theolo^cal approaches 
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deficient, they take recourse to the psychological 
approach euid arrive at the conception of the Self, 
'which they call the Atman- We shall proceed to show 
at length in this chapter how the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers regarded the cosmological and theologic^ ap- 
proaches as only ancillaty. and the psychological ap- 
proach as the only true approach to the ultimate 
solution. 

I — The Cosmological Approach 

' 3. We shall first discuss the cosmological approach, 
and see how it was found defi- 
Regresa irom the cos- cient. The naive mind of the na- 
Tnological to tae pay- . , • . .-l 

sioioaicai cougoriss- tural man is likely to consider the 
forces of nature as ultimate reali- 
ties p but a deeper speculation and a greater insight 
into events show that the phenomenal forces cannot 
be taken to be ultimate realities. This fact is illustra- 
ted by a story in the ChhiSndogya Upanishad, whete 
we are told how one student. Upakosala, lived for in- 
struction with his preceptor, Satyakama Jab^, and 
served him assiduously for twelve years ; how .even 
though the ordinary period of tutelage was over,- his 
teacher would not leave him ; hmv the wife of the 
teacher- asked her husband why it was that he would 
not leave this one disciple while be had left the others'! 
how, when Upakosala had once gone to the forest, 
the three sacrificial Fites, whom he had assiduously 
served in his master's house, rose in bodily form 
before him ; how the first, namely Gahrapatya, 
told him that the ultimate reality was to be found 
in the sun ; how the second, namely AnvahSr- 
yapachana, told him that it nas to be found in the 
moon ; how, the last, namely Shavanlya, told him that 
it was to be found in the lightning ! how, in fact, 
Upakosala seemed tq be temporarily satisfied witli the 
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instruction imparted to him by the three Fires ; hoWj 
when be returned home, his teacher asked him why it 
was that his iace shone as it with spiritual Ulumiim.- 
Uon ; how the student told him that the spiritual lUu- 
mination, if at all, was due to the instruction imparted 
to him by the three Fires ; how the teacher replied 
that the teaching imparted to him by the Fires was 
deficient and inferior to the teaching which he himself 
knew ; how he ultimately imparted that teaching to 
his disciple, which consisted in saying lhat the ulti- 
mate reality was to be found neither in the sun, nor in 
the moon, nor m the lightning, but in the image of the 
person, reflected in the human eye. “It is this image," 
said Satyakama Jab^a, ** which is the Atman. It is this 
image which is fearless, and the ultimate reality. It is 
this image which brings all blessings. It is this image 
which IS the most resplendent thing in all the worlds. 
He who knows it to be so will himself be resplendent in 
the worlds" (S. i). This passage e-vidently indicates a 
regress from the cosmological to the physiological 
category. Not satisfied with objective existences 
being regarded as ulUmate reality, Satyakama de- 
clares that ultimate reality is to be found in a phy- 
sblogical category, namely, the eye. This, in itselfi 
as we sha l l see later on, is only an inferior truth, 
though evidently it has the merit of taking us from the 
outside world to the physiological sphere. In a simi- 
lar spirit, in another passage of the Chhandogya .Upa- 
nisbad, we are told how the light " which shines in the 
high heavens in transcendent space is the same light 
which is Nvitbui man, and of this we have tactual proof, 
namely, when we fed the warmth in the body, and 
audible proof when after closing our ears we hear what 
may be regarded as the thunder of heaven, or the 
bellowing of an ox, or the sound of a burning fire. He 
Yfho meditates on^ultimate reality as thus dwelling In 
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the ' human body becomes himself conspicuous and 
celebrated '* (S. 2 . a). This same idea is expressed in 
the Maitri Upanisbad when the author of that Upani- 
shad speaks of the ultimate reality in man as being 
verily the sound which a man hears after shutting bis 
ears (S. z. b). We thus see that in these passages 
we have a regress from the cosmological to the physio- 
logical categories, namely, the eye, or bodily warmth, 
or the sound that man hears after closing bis ears. 
The cosmological approach has been tried and found 
wanting. It seems necessary for the Upanishadic 
philosophers to halt at the caravansary of the physio- 
logical categories* before they can proceed to the 
psychological destination. 

4« In a passage which occurs both in the Kaushltald 

^ ^ . and the Brihadaranyaka Upani- 

Re£re«« from the cos- . .1 u t .liT 

moio&ical end physio- shaos, we are told how both the 
logical to the psychoio- cosmological and physiological 
Aicai cateftories. categories must be regarded as 

deficient, and how they must, therefore, necessarily 
pave the way for the psychological category. 
There is here a discussion as to how the proud 
B^aki once went to AjStat^tru, the king of 
Ks^r, and how he tried to impose upon him by 
saying that he would impart superior wisdom to 
him ; how Ajata^tru welcomed this great man who 
told him that he would impart superior knowledge ; 
how the proud Balaki began by saying that true wisdom 
consisted in regarding the sua as ultimate reality : 
how he went on to say that the ultimate reality was 
to be found, one after another, in such objects as the 
moon, the lightning, the thunder, the %vmd, the sky, 
the fire, the water, the mirror, the image, the echo, the 

t Tl»t« U tlie t*ia* «iMtiacfc*oo bel»*ea pbyiicJcgy fte/tieJe*/ M 
AiBal4 my **• poetne» cl Byrcn \Vorcl»»«l^j 
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sound, the body, the right eye and the left eye ; how 
ultimately BalaVi’s mouth was gagged when he could 
proceed no further in his peculiar way of philoso- 
phising; how Ajataiatru took BaJaki by the hand, went 
to a man who had fallen in deep sleep, and called upon 
him sat-ing ' Thou great one, clad in white raiment, O 
king Soma how the man, who had fallen in deep 
sleep, still remained Ijung ; how he rose at once when 
Aj5ta4atm pushed him with his stick ; and how, 
finally, AjataSatru told Balaki that in the person who 
had gone to sleep, the sleeping consciousness may be 
regarded as ultimate reality (S. 3). In this passage we 
have evidently the deficiency of both the cosmological 
and physiological categories brought out in favour 
of the psychological category, namely, the deep-sleep 
consciousness. We shall see later how even this is an 
inferior answer to the problem that has been raised ; 
and. therefore, we shall not stop at this place to discuss 
the final psychological anssver of the Upanishadic 
philosophets on this head. 

5. The cosmological approach has been tried 
Tk. co.n.oi»sir»i Wanting in favour 

ar£.uinent lor tb« exit* ClttlCr of pHj'siologlCal Or psVCho- 

logical categories. But it dok not 

by any means follow that the 
cosmological speculations of the Upanishadic philo- 
sophers did not lead them independently to the 
positing of Absolute Existence. If we look deeper, we 
shall hnd in them the same kind of cosmological proof 
for the existence of the Absolute, as wc find, for ex- 
ample. in the history of Greek Philo^phy. A passage 
of the Taittirlya Upanishad declares that behind the 
cosmos there must be an c^dstcnce which must be re- 
garded as responsible for its origin, sustenance, and 
absorption: that from which all these beings come 
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r^sr vs ‘ s - -S?!? 

in the j conception by means of a single 

rSir^Hch— 

that the JP^teans of it that it Uves 

cosmological" proof for the existence 
(S, -4* °)* .. Vjehind the cosmos by reference to 

of an eternal venty destruction of the world 

the ocigm. existen . phUosophy, and we 

is known to all tlnanishads also. It is true 

®S^e* tod of objertions that were advanced 
that the ^toe tod ^ cosmological argument 

byKantapmsttherm ^ ^ 

may likemse be uoanishadf ; but the fact cannot be 
mentation m the P . there. When once an 

gainsaid that cosmos has been postulated, 

eternal , dosonhers have no hesitation m 

the Upanishadic P^ ^ ^e of all power whatso- 
matog it the .j. ^je the source of Infinite 

ever. “ifoSrp^Sly exhilited in the various 

Power Thus the forces of Nature that 

phenomena of Nat only partial ma^ea- 

we are aware of is in the Absolute. 

tations of the po% rviTable in the Kenopanishad 

is a very so. Parables and myths in 

which tells us how ^ understood as merely 

philosoplucal “dons of philosophical tmtl^ 

aUegoncal ta ^ Upanishad of 

and it IS thus that toe SI > . . prowess against 

man. the Se. must-be under- 

the- arrogant godlings 
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Stood- .The story runs, tliat there 
a time, a great fight between the gods and ^ 
demons, and the gods were successful. The 
thought that the success was due entirely to their 
own power, and forgetting that this power was only 
a manifestation of the power of Brahman m them* 
they became proud. The Bra hm a n , knowing this, 
suddenly made its appearance before them, and the 
gods were greatly wonderstruck, not knowing what it 
was. Then they sent forth one of them, namely, 
the god of fire, as an emissary to Brahman, and charged 
him with the task of learning the real nature of that 
Great Being. The god of fire ran in pride to Brahmanr 
Brahman asked him who he was, and the god of fire 
proudly answered that he was JStavedas, in whom lay 
the power of burning the whole of the earth if he pleas- 
ed. Then Brahman threw before him a small blade of 
grass, and asked him to bum it if he could. The 
god of fire was unable to bum it rvith all his might. 
He became disappointed and returned to the gods. 
Then the gods sent another godling of nature, 
the god of wind, and charged him with the same mis- 
sion. The god of wind ran in pride to Brahman, and, 
being asked who he was, said that be was Mataiidvan, 


in whom lay the power of blowing aw'ay anything from 
o3 the surface of the earth. Brahman again threw a 
blade of grass before bim. Not with all his might was 
the god of wind able to move it to an infinitesimal dis- 
tance. Then the god of wind returned in shame, not 
being able to know the nature of that Great Being. 
Then the gods sent India and charged him with the 
same mission, Indra was a more modest god than either 
the god of fire or the god of wind. He ;fan to Brahman, 
to know its nature, and Brahman disappeared from his 
sight, for the simple reason, it seemsj that Indra was 
more humble than either of the gods previously sent: 
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Then suddenly sprang before Indra one very beautiful 
celestial damsel, from whom Indra ini^uired what that 
Great Being was, which had made its sudden dis- 
appearance from before him. Then that damsei told 
him that it was Brahman, and said further, that it was 
due to the power of the Brahman that the gods had 
gained victory over the demons, and not to their own 
personal power. God Indra was shrewd enough and 
understood, that the power of the gods was only a 
manifestation of the power of the Absolute. It was on 
account of this humility, which made it possible for him 
to go to Brahman and touch him nearest, that he became 
the ioremost of the gods. " It is verily the power of 
Brahman which dashes forth in the hghtning and 
vanishes again. It is the power of Brahman which 
manifests itself as the motion of the sout in us and 
bethinks itself" (S. 5. a). This parable tells us that all 
physical as well as mental power is to be regarded 
merely as a manifestation of the power of Brahman. 
We thus see how the philosopher of the Kenopanishad 
arrives cosraologically at the conception of an un- 
manifested Power which lies at the back of the so- 
called manifest powers of nature and mmd, and 
which must therefore be understood as the primary 
reality. 

6. It is not merely that all the power in the world 
is ultimately due to Brahman ; the 
CBotj £« «upr«m« r*- vccy <iadl liluxulQ^tioa 

ap>«ad<an. that we meet with in the world 

are also to be regarded as manifestations of the 
great unmanifcst luminosity of the Absolute * Boe* 
the sun shine by his own power }" asks the Kathopa- 
nishad ; " Do the moon and the stars shine by their 
own native light ? Does the lightning flash forth in 
its native resplendence ?— Not to speak of the paltry 
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earthly fire. -which obviously owes its resplendence -to 
something else V Shall we say that all these &o-caUed 
resplendent things are resplendent in their own native 
light, or must we assert that they derive their power 
of iUumination from a primal eternal verity which 
Kes at . the back of them all, and whose illumi* 
'nation makes possible the illumination’ of the so-called 
• luminous objects of nature? ‘‘-Before Him the Sun 
does not shine, before Him the moon and the stars do 
not shine, before Him the lightning does not shine ; 
far less this earthly fire. It is only when the Absolute 
shines first, that all these objects- shine afterwards. 
It is by His luminosity that they become luminous 
(S. 5.bk - — 

7. The Brahman, therefore, winch must be posited as 

G 04 ii tfi« •ubQt e». fount and sopree of all cxistea- 
•«a«4 uftdtriyios ph«- cc, and which. must be.regard- 
aomcnai exivtencc. as,the origin of all pow^r- and 

resplendence, must also be taken, say the Upanishadic 
thinkers, as the subtle esscnce.nnderlymg all the gross 
manifestations that we meet.\yith.ia the world. An- 
other parable, this lime from the Chh^dogya Upani- 
shad, tells us how in the conversation that tookiploce 
between a teacher and his pupil, the teacher, in order 
to convince his pupil of the subtlety of the underlying 
essence, directed him to. bring lo^him. a small fruit 
'ot the Nyagrodha tree ; how, when the disciple had 
.brought one, the teacher directed him to break it op^ ; 
how,' when it was broken, open, he asked him to see 
what was inside the fruit of the ^tree,; how,:, when 
the dimple looked into^it, he saw that, there %yere 
seeds infinite in number, auad infinitesimal in- size ; 
how when the teacher again directed him to break 
open one of those seeds, the disapls did so, and, being 
to see further what was there, said /’ Nothing, 
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Sit upon whicli the teacher told him, *’ My dear boy, 
it is of the very subtle essence that you do perceive 
there — it is of this very essence that the great Nya- 
grodha tree is made. Believe it, my dear boy '' 
(S. 6). This parable tells us how the underlying 
essence of things is to be r^arded as subtle and un- 
manifest, and how the gross and mamfested objects 
are to be understood as merely phenomenal appear- 
ances. There is, however, a further point in the 
parable which we must duly notice. When the teacher 
told his disciple that behind the Nyagrodha tree there 
lay a subtle essence which was unmanifest, he also told 
him that it was to be identified with the Self, and fur- 
ther, that the disciple must identify himself with it 
(S. 6), We see here the limitation of the mere cosmo- 
logical conception of an underlying essence of things, 
and it seems as if cosmology must invoke the aid of 
psychological categories once more before the essence 
underlying the cosmos could be identified tvith the 
essence that lies at the bade of the human mind. 
Thus the whole Universe becomes one, only when 
we suppose that there is the same subtle essence 
underlying both the world of nature and the world 
of mind. 

8. The cosmological argument, as it happens in the 
history of thought, seems also to 

Tho phTsico-tfictoio- take the help of the physico- 
theolo^cal proof and the two 
together seem to oSer a formidable front to the think- 
ing mind. ’ Like^vise does it happen in the case of Upa- 
nishadic philosophy. The argument from design and 
the argument from order are merely the personal and 
impersonal aspects of the phyaco-theologiciU argument. 
Those who believe in God believe in design. _Those,^ 
■who believe in an impei^nai Absolute belicy . 

S3 
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only in order. Veiy olten, as in the case of the Upa- 
tiUlia dtr thinkers, the personal and impersonal aspects 
are fused together, and we are told how the Self as per- 
sonal. existence is yet “ an impersonal bund which 
holds the river of existence from, flowing by. Neither 
night nor day, neither age nor death, neither grief nor 
good nor evil, are able to transgress this eternal bund 
of existence” (S. 7 . a). " It is at the command of 

this imperishable existence,” says the Brihadaranyaka. 
Upanishad, ” that the sim and the moon stand bound 
in their places. It is due to the command of this Ab- 
solute that the heaven and the earth stand each in its 
own place. It is due to the command of this imperish- 
able Brahman that the very moments, 1 the hours, 
the days, the nights, the months, the seasons,- and the 
years have their appointed function in the scheme of 
things. Itisatthecommandof this Brahman that some 
rivers flow to the cast from the snow-clad mountains, 
while others flow to the west” (S. 7 . b). We shall 
not try to disentangle here the person^ and impersonal) 
aspects of the phy&ico-theological proof, the aspect of 
design and the aspect of order.) Suffice it to say that * 
the. phy^co-theological proof is, present In - the Upani- 
s h ads, pointing out that the Absolute must be regarded) 
as the ballast of the cosmos, preventing it from rock- 
ing to and fro at the slightest ’ gust of chanrp , 

II — ^The Theolooicat Afproach 

9. We shall now see how Iho Upanishadic phiJoso- 

my... I«,m po„. 

tii«iua to monotheicm. upproacli to the Conception of 
reality. They began by inquiring 
how many gods must be supposed to exist in the uni- 
vetse. They could not rest content until they arrived 
at the idea o£ one God, who was the ruler oi the whole 
universe. Ultimately, they identified this God with the 
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inner Self in man. In this way did theological categones 
become subservient to the psychological category of 
the Self. We shall see how this happens. In the contro- 
versy which took place between Vidagdha ^akalya 
and the sage Yajnavalkya as reported in the Brihada- 
ranyaka, we are told that the former asked Yajna- 
valkya how many gods must be regarded as existing 
in the world, to which the hist answer of Yajnavalkya 
was "three and three hundred/* Yajnavalkya clos^y 
following upon this by saying that there were ** three 
and three thousand.*' Not satisfied with the answers, 
Sakalya asked again how many gods there were. 
Yajnavalkya replied there were thirty-three gods. 
^M^alya was again dissatisfied and asked again. 
Yajnavalkya replied there were six gods. In answer to 
further inquiries from ^Skalya, Yajnavalkya went on 
to say that there were three gods, and then two gods, 
and even one-ond-a-haH ()) god, and finally that there 
was only one God Nvithout a second. YSjfiavalkya 
was merely testing the insight of ^Mcalya as to whether 
he would rest satisfied with the different answers that 
he first gave, and when ^akalya did not seem satisfied, 
he finally said that there was only one God. By 
mutual consent, ^akalya and YajnavjJkya came to the 
conclusion that He alone is the God of the Universe, 
** whose body the earth is, whose sight is fire, whose 
mind is light, and who is the final resort of ail b»mnn 
sotiU ** (S, S, a), 

10. The ^vetS^vatara Upanishad develops this coa- 
_ ceptioo of a personal God. In a 

aon o( Goa »ad iu« thclstjc vcm It declares how the 
ideaiiocaucui with the ODC God, whom it cails Rudra, 
beside whom there is no second, 
and who roles the worlds with his powers, stands 
behind all pexsons, creates all the worlds, and, £a 
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the end of time, rolls them up again.; He hss 
his eyes everywhere, and his face everywhere ; his 
hands and feet are also omnipresent. He creates the 
men of earth and endows them with hands. He 
creates the fowl of air and endow's them with wings. 
He is the only God who has created the heaven 
and the earth {S. 8. b). In a later passage of the 
same Upanishad, the author inquires further into 
the nature and attributes of this God. He calls 
him the only Lord of the universe, the creator, the 
preserver, and the destroyer of all. He ends by 
declaring that it is only to those who regard this God 
as identical with the Self within, — to those be- 
longs eternal happiness, to none else : Some so- 

called ^vise men, being tmder a great philosophic de- 
lusion, regard Nature, and others Time, as the soiirce 
of being. They forget that it is the greatness of the 
Lord, which causes the wheel of Brahman to turn 
round. It is by Him that all this has been covered. 
He is the only ^ower, he is death to the god of death, 
the possessor of all qualities and wisdom. It is at 
His command that creation unfolds itself, namely, 
what people call earth, water, fire, air and . ether. , He is 
the permanent as well as the accidental cause of unions- 
He is beyond the past, the present, and the future, 
and is truly regarded as without parts. That univer- 
sal God, who is immanent in all these beings, should 
be meditated upon as dwelling in our minds aiso^ 
that God who is the Lord of all gods, who is the Deity 
of all deities, who is the supreme Master of all masters, 
and who is the adorable Puler of the universe. There 
Is no cause of Him, nor any effect. There is none equal 
to Him, nor any superior. The great power inherent 
in Him manifests itself alike in the form of knowledge 
and action. There is no master of Him in world, 
pof any ruler, nor is there anything which we might 
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regard as His sign. He is the only Cause, the Lord of all 
those who possess sense-organs. There is no generator 
of Him, nor any protector. He is the self-subsistent 
mover of the unmoving manifold, who causes tlie 
one seed to sprout in infinite ways. It is only to those 
who regard this Univeisal Being as immanent in their 
own Selves, to them belongs eternal happiness, to 
none else " (S. 8. c). In this tiieistic description of the 
Sveta^vatara Upanishad we are told how God is the 
only cause of the w’orld, and how ultimately he is to be 
regarded as identical with the Self within. Here again 
the purely theological category becomes subservient to 
the psychological category of the Self ; and it seems 
as if the ultimate category of existence to the Upani* 
shadic philosophers is God-Atman. 


11. The Upanishads arc not without reference to 
the immanence and transcendence 


The limnane&ce* 
transcendence ot Cod. 


of God. There arc some passages 
which declare merely his im- 


manence, others merely his transcendence ; others 


again bring together tlie two aspects of the imma- 
nence and transcendence of God. Thus, for example, 
wc are told in the ^vetaivatara Upanishad that " God 


is to be regarded as being present in fire and in 
water, in all the univcise, in the herbs and plants, 
In the Bnhadiinin 5 'aka Upanishad we arc told how 
God-Atman is immanent in us from top to toe, as a 
razor is entirely closed up within tlie razor-box, or 
again, as a bird is pent up within its nest. A story 
from the ChhancJog 3 *a Upanishad also bangs into 
relief tlus aspect of the immanence of God. We are 
told there how the disdplc was asked by liis teacher 
to place a small piece of salt in water at night, and 
come to liini in the morning : hoiv the disdpJc did as 
he was cormnanded l how, when the t each er aslted 
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him what had become o£ the salt, the disdplc could 
not find it out because it had already melted in tlie 
w'atcr ; how when the teacher asked him to taste the 
water from the surface, then from the middle, and 
then from the bottom, the disciple replied that it was 
salt in all places ; then how the teacher told him that 
the salt, even though it seemed to have disappeared 
in the water, was thoroughly present in every part of 
it. Thus, venly, says the clever teacher, is that subtle 
Atman immanent in the universe, whom tre may not 


be able to see, but whom we must regard as existing as 
the supreme object of huth (S. 9. a). j\ll these passa- 
ges speak of the thorough immanence of God. A 
passage from the Kathopanishad, which reminds us 
of a similar one from the Republic of Plato, which 
speaks of the Sun of the world of Ideas, tcUs us 
how the universal Self is to be regarded as beyond 
all the happiness and the misery of the world — “ like 
the cclcsual Sun who is the eye of all Uic universe and 
is untouched by the defects of our vision " (S. 9. b). 
Here the transcendence of God is clearly brought into 
relict. In other passages, we arc also told how God 
is to be regarded as having " filled the whole world 
and yet remained beyond its confmes." Like tlie fire 

and the wind which enter tJic world and assume 
vanoas forms, the umvcrsal Atman is immanent in 
every part of the universe and protrudes beyond its 
confines " Verily motionless like a lone tree docs 
this God stand in the heaven and yet by Him is 
this whole woild filled." This is how the 5 Vet Oiratara 
Upanishad declares the transcendence and irmnancncc 
of Gcd (S. 9. c). We see from all these passages flow 
God-Atman is fa be regarded as having filled every 
nook and cranny of U,e Universe, and yet having 
overflowed It to a limiUcss extent. In any case 
the God in the universe is to be regarded as idcnl 
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tical with the Self within us ; it is only when thi*^ identifi- 
cation takes place that we arrive, according to theUpani- 
shadicphiiosophere.at the ultima teconceptionof Reality. 

Ill — ^T hE PSYCHOtOGICAI, APPROACH 
12. Let us now proceed to see how the Upanishadic 
^ philosophers reached the idea of 

The conception of tb« . . 

Self reached by naotia- Ultimate reality by the psycholo- 
iyais ot the various gical method. In a conversation 

between King 
Janata and Yajnavalkya as re- 
ported in the Brihadaranyaha XJpanishad, we find 
that Yajnavalkya asked Janaka as to what psycho- 
logical doctrines he had heard about the nature of ul- 
timate reality. Janaka was a very inquisitive and 
philosophically inclined king, and he had therefore 
known aU the opinions on riiat head which bad been 
imparted to him by diSereot sages. He proceeded 
to tell Yajnavalkya the opinions of these various 
philosophers. " Jitvan &ii!ini told me, " said king 
Janaka, '' that speech was the ultimate reality. 
Yajnavalkya answered that this was merely a par- 
tial truth. Then king Janaka told him that Udanka 
^ulbayana had said to him that breath was the 
ultimate reality. This also, said Yajnavalkya, was 
only a partial truth. Varku Varshni had told him, 
said Janaka, that the eye was the final reality. This 
again, said Ysjfiavalkya. was only a partial truth. 
Then the king went on to say how Gaidabhl-viplta 
Bharadvaja had told him that the ear was the final 
reality; how Satyakama JSbala had said that the 
mind ivas the final reality ; how Vidagdha ^akalya 
had told him that the heart was the final reality; — 
all of which opinions, said Yajfiae-alkya, were only 
partial truths. (S, lo. a). In this enumeration of the 
opinions of dlfiereat Upanishadic philosophers as re- 
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gards the various physiological or psychological cate- 
gories as constituting the ultimate reality, and in 
Yajnavalkya's rejection of each one of them in turn, 
there lies implicitly the conception that ultimate 
reality can he found only in the Self. and. not in 
the accidental adjuncts with which the Self may come 
to be clothed. This same idea has been developed in 
the Kena Upanishad where we are told that '* the Self 
must be regarded as the ear of ear, as the mind of 
mind, as the speech of speech, as the breath of breath, 
as the eye of eye. Those who know the Self thus are 
released from this world and become immortal.’' 

'* That which speech is unable to give out. but that 
which itself gives out speech, loiow that to be the 
ultimate reality, not that which people worship in 
vain. That which the mind is unable to think, but' 
which thinks the mind, know that to be the ultimate 
rcahty ; that which the eye is unable to see, but that 
which enables us to see the eye, know that to be 
the ultimate reality ; that which the ear does not hear, 
but that which enables us to perceive the ear, that 
which breath is not able to breathe, but that by which 
breath itself is breathed, know that to be the final 
reality” (S. lo. b.). In this passage we are told that 
the Self must be regarded as the innermost existence, 
while oh the physiological and* psychological elements 
are only external vestures, which clothe reahty but 
which do not constitute it. 

13. We now come to a. very Samous parabJe in the 
The statee oi eoa- Chhandogya Upanishad W'hich un- 
w^takably tells us how we must 
c«D8ciovBnc«ft, bicep* arrive at the conception of the 
conbciousQesb. Self- Self~conscLous Being within us as 
constituting the ultimate reality, 
la a- very clever aaalysis of the psychological states- 
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through which a man’s soul passes, the author of 
that Upanishad brings out how the ultimate reali^ 
must not be mistaken with bodily consciousness ; 
how it must not be confused with the dream- 
consciousness ; how it transcends even the deep-slcep- 
consciousness ; how, finally, it is the pure Self-cons- 
ciousness, which is beyond all bodily or men- 
tal limitations. We are told in the Chhandogya XJpani- 
shad that the gods and demons were, once upon 
a time, both anxious to learn the nature of final 
reality, and they therefore went in pursuit of it to 
Prajapati. R-ajapati had maintained that “that entity, 
which is free from sin. free from old age, free from death 
and grief, free from hunger and thirst, which desires 
nothing, and imagines nothing, must be regarded as the 
ultimate self." The gods and demons were anxious to 
know what this Sell was. So the gods sent Indra and the 
demons Virochana as their emissaries to Icam the 
final truth from Prajapati. They dwelt there as pupils 
at first for a period of thirly-t%%o years, which condi- 
tion was necessary before a roaster could impart spiri- 
tual rvisdom to his disciples. Tlien Prajapati asked 
them what it tvas that had brought them tl’.ere. Indra 
and Virochana told him that tliey had come to him in 
order that tliey might know the nature of the Self. 
Now Prajapati would not immediately tell them the 
final truth. He tried to delude tlicm by saj-ing first 
that the Self was nothing more than the image that we 
sec in the eye, in water, or in a mirror. It was this, he 
said, which must be regarded as tlie immortal and fear- 
less Brahman. Indra and Virochana became ccmpla- 
cent in the belief that they had understood the nature 
of the Self. They bedecked themselves by putting on 
excellent clothes and ornaments, cleaned themselves, 
looked into a water-pan, and imagined they had 
visualised the ultimate Self, and wcut altogether c^ca^ 
u 
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posed in mind. Virochana told th& demons tliat be 
been in possession of the ultimate secret, namely, 
that the so-called Self was no other than the image that 
pne sees in the eye, in a minor, or in a pan of water, 
thus' identifying the Self ^vith the mere image of the 
body. The Upanishad tells us how there axe a certain 
set of people who take this as final gospel, which it 
the gospel of the Asuras. There must be a slight 
reference here to those, who, like the later Charvabas, 
maintained that the Self was nothing more than the 
mere consciousness of body. India, however, un- 
like Virochana, bethought himself that Prajapati 
must not have given him the final answer in the 
matter of the knowledge of ultimate reality. There 
was this dif&culty that pressed itself before him- 
“ It is true,” he said, “ that, when the body is well 
adorned, the Self is welladonnkl ;wben the body is well 
dressed, the Self is well dressed ; when the body is well 
cleaned, the Self is well cleaned ; but what if the body 
were blind, or lame, or crippled ? Shall not the Soul 
itself be thus regarded as blind, or lame, or crippled"? 
He thought that there was this great difficulty in the 
teaching that had been imparted to him by Prajapati, 
and so he went back agam.to Prajapati to request him 
once more to tell him what ultimate reality was. 
Prajapati advised him to practise penance once more 
for thirty-two years, and, when India bad perfonnqd 
that penance, Prajapati supplied him with another 
piece ol knowledge. The true Self is he, " said Praj^ 
pati, “ who moves betppy in dreams. He is the 

ItnmortJ, the fearless Brahman." In fact, Prajapati 
told him that dream-censdousness must be re- 
\igarded as identical with the Self, This seemed’ to 
plea^ Indra and ho went back ; but before he reached 
th^ods, he saw again that there was another diffi- 
sult^in the infottnaUon that bad been imparted to 
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by Prajapati. "Do we not feel," he asked 
hi m self, ** as if we are struck, or chased in our 
dreams ? Do we not experience pain, and do we not 
shed tears in our dreams ? How can we account 
for this difficulty if the Self were to be identided 
with dream-consciousness "t So he went back to 
Prajapati again, and told him that the knowledge 
which he had imparted to him could not be final, 
inasmuch as the dream-consciousness seemed to him 
to be afiected with feelings of pain and fear. The 
true Self could experience neither pain nor fear. 
Prajapati saw that Indra was a pupil worthy to know 
better things, and so he asked him once more to prac- 
tise penance for another thirty-two years, at the end 
of which time he imparted to him another piece of 
knowledge which was yet not the highest knowledge, 
namely, when be said, that the true Self must be re- 
garded as identical vvith the deep-sleep consciousness in 
which there is perfect rejMse and perfect rest. Indra 
was satisfied with the answer which Prajapati had given 
and returned. But before he reached the gods, he 
again saw that the real Self could not be identified 
even with deep-sleep consciousness for the simple 
reason that in deep-sleep we are conscious neither of 
our own selves nor of objects. In fact, in deep-sleep 
we are as if we were only logs of wood. There is 
neither consciousness of self nor consciousness of the 
objective world. Feeling this great difficulty in the 
teaching that had been imparted to him by Prajapati, 
he went back again and told him that he could not be 
satisfied with the knowledge which had been imparted 
to him, namely that the ultimate Self was to be 
found in the consciousness of deep-slcep. For, he 
said, in that state there was neither self-conscious- 
ness, nor any consciousness of the objective world ; 
and it seemed as if the soul was entirely annihi- 
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latcd in that state.,, This could not be regarded/ s^d 
Indra, as the final wisdom. Frajapati tiow saw that 
Indra by his shrewd insight had made himself worthy 
of' receiving the highest knowledge. So he asked 
Indra once more, and this time finally, to practise 
penance for five years again. Indra practised penance 
for five years, thus completing, the round of penance 
for a hundred and one yeais; At the end of that 
period, he went in all humility to Prajapati , and 
implored him to give him an , insight into the final 
knowledge. Prajapati said, " Verily, O Indra, this body 
is subject to death, but it is at the same time the ves- 
ture of an immortal Soul. It is only when the Soul is 
encased in the body, that it is cognisant of pleasure 
and pain. There is neither pleasure nor pain for the 
Soul once relieved of its body. Just as the wind and 
the cloud, the lightning and the thunder, are without 
body, and arise from heavenly, space and appear in 
their own form, so does this serene being, namely, the 
Self, arise from this mortal body, reach the highest light, 
and then appear in his own form. ■ This Serene Being, 
who appears in his own form is the highest Person." 
There is here an indication of the true nature of ulti- 
mate reahty as being of the nature of self-consciousness. 
That which secs itself by itself, that which recognises 
itself as identical with itself in , the light of supreme 
knowledge — that must be regarded as the final reality. 
The final reality, therefore, according to.the Chhando- 
gya' Upanishad, is reached in that theoretic, ecstatic, 
self-spectacular state in wliicli the Self is conscious of 
nothing but itself. (S. ii). Hiere is a great meaning 
which runs through this parable. By an analysis of 
the different states of consciousness, the philosopher of 
the Chhandogya Upanishad points out that the bodily 
consciousness must not be mistaken for final reality 
nor the consciousness in dreams, nor that in deep sleep! 
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The Soul is of the nature of pure self-consciousness, 
the Kantian ** I am I.'* Those who mistake the ulti- 
mate Self as identical with bodily consciousness are 
the materialists. Those who identify it with the con- 
sciousness in the dream-state rise a little higher no 
doubt, hut they mistake the Self for what the modem 
Theosophists call the “ etheric double.*' Those, on the 
other hand, who regard the Self as identical \vith deep- 
sleep consciousness also misunderstand its nature, be- 
cause there is in that state no consciousness either of 
the object world or of the Self. The true Self could 
only be the self-conscious Being, shining in his own 
native light, thinking of nothing but liis own thought, 
the voija-iS' t’oh<reu>f of Axistotle, the supreme theoretic 
Being, the eternal Self-spectator. 

14- We have hitherto seen how the philosopher of 
TS. ontoLsicia ar- the ChhSndogya Upanishad arrives 
eumcnt far tba cxis- at the conception of Self-cons- 
UDce af fha Self. donsness as constituting the ulti- 

mate reality. We have seen also how the Upanishadic 
philosophers generally regard God as identical with this 
pure self-consciousness. The philosopher of the Taitti- 
rlya Upanishad gives us certain characteristics of this 
final reality which enable us to regard his argument as 
almost an ontological characterisation of reality. 

/' The Absolute,” he says, " is Existence, Conscious- 
ness, and Infinity " {S. iz. a). In this identifica- 
tion of the Absolute rvith Cmsciousness, we have 
again the real nature of the Atman brought out in 
bold relief. E.\istencc to that philosopher means 
Consciousness. The same idea is repeated elsewhere 
in the Aitareya Upanishad. where the author of that 
Upanishad speaks *' of the gods of the heaven and the 
beings of the earth, whether produced from eggs, 
or embry-, or sweat, or from the earth, cveiythuig 
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that moves, or flies, or is stationary— SeU-consdousnesi 
is the eye of all ' these. They are rooted in Self- 
consdousneA. Self-consdousness is the eye of the 
world ; it' is Self-consdousness which is the 
Absolute " (S, 12 . b). Here we have unmistakably 
the ontological argument, namely, that ultimate Exis- 
tence must be identified with Self-consdousness. Thus 
by a survey of the different approaches to the problem 
of Reality, namely, the cosmological, the theolo- 
gical, and the psychological, we see that the Upa- 
nishadic philosophers try to establish Reality on the 
firm footing of Self-consdousness. Self-consdousness 
to them is the eternal verity. God to them is not 
God. unless he is identical with Self-consciousness. 
Existence is not Existence if it does not mean Self- 
consciousness. Reality is not reality, if it docs not ex- 
press throughout its structure the marks of pure 
Self-consdousness. Self-consciousness thus constitutes 
the ultimate category of existence to the Upanisbadic 
philosophers. 


Self'consclousness t 
Its epistemological and 
metaphysical slgnlfi> 
cance' contrasted with 
the mystical. 


IV— Tue Significance of Seif.consciciusness 

15. The great question that now confronts the 
Upanishadic seeker after truth is : 
if Self-consdousness is the final 
reality, how would it be possible 
for us to realise it ? bare 

. , intellect suffice to give us a vision 

of this final reality, or is there any other proce^ 
beyond the reach of intelligence which has the power 
of taking us within the portals of pure Sdf-consd- 
ousness ? The Upanishadic answer is that mere in- 
tellect would be lame to enable us to realise pure 
Seif-con^iousness. Pure SeM-consdousn^ could only 
be reached m a state of mystic realisation. Whether 
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the mystical faculty, which may be called mtm- 
tion is higher than, analogous to, or included m 
the faculty of intellect, whose product all philosophy 
is we shall not stop here to consider. It raises a 
large problem which does not lie ivithin the scope of 
th^ work. We shah, however, try to describe - it 
partly in our last Chapter on " The Intimation of 
Self-Realisation. ” where we shall see how it would be 
possible mystically to realise Self-consciousness. Our 
answer there would evidently be the super-sensuous 
- and the super-intellectual answer. Intuition, as we 
shall see, is a superior faculty to eith^ mere sens- 
uous perception, or inteUective apprehension. At pr^ 
sent however, we are concerned merely with the 
•■ phUosophic” aspect of pure Self-consciousness, 
which may be looked at from two drfiermt .PO“>ts of 
^ew, the epistemological and the metaphysical. We 
see fcst what the epistemologicid aspect of 
^conciousLs is accordingto ^e Upanishads. imd 
then shall end this chapter by brmgmg out its full 
r^em^hylical significance, reseiving the mystical 
aspect of it for our last chapter. 

16. Epistemologically, we are told m v^on 
passages of the Upanishads, it 
'tb* Epistemology o* ^vould not be possible for us to 
seU-conecJottsncM. the Self in the tec hnica l 

,, ty. Th<^e were, he said, merely mat- 

tally untaowab^^ Upaaishadic answer is that it is 
ters of fm . ijnknowable, but they 

true that God and to 

are not merely J Upanishads do 

n^t r'Sjr^ Seif as unknowable in the agnosUc 
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sense o£ the word, for example, in the sense in which 
Spencer understands it. Rather, it is " untaowable 
from the standpoint of philosophic humility. 

(i) The Atman, say the Upanishadic philosophers, is 
uriknowahle in his essential nature. “That, from 
which our speech turns back along with mind, being 
unable to comprehend its fulness, -is tlie ultimate rea- 
lity, says the Taittirlya Upanishad. " That where 
the eye is unable to go, where neither speech nor mind 
is able to reach — what conception can we have of it, 
except that it is beyond all that is known, and beyond 
all that is vmknown !" says the Kenopanishad. The 
philosopher of that Upanishad says in an Augustinian 
mood that he who thinks he knows does not know, 
while he who thinks he doesnotknow does really 
know. Cogi:osceiida ignorari, et igitorando cognosci. 
The Kafhopanishad in a similar vein says that “the 
Self is not in the first instance open to the hearing 
of men, but that even having heard him, many are 
unable to know him. Wonderful' is the man, if 
found, who is able to speak about him ; .wonderful, 
indeed, is he who is able to comprehend him in ac- 
cordance with the instruction of a teacher " (S. 13, a). 
We see in all these passages how the Atman is to 
be regarded as unknowable in his essential nature, 

. ( u ) There is, however, another, side to the sub- 
ject of the Unknowability of Atman. The Atman 
is unknowable because He is the Eternal Subject who 
knows. How could the ECeraal ZCnower, ask the Upa- 
mshads in various places, be an object of knowledge? 

The Atman is the Great Being," say's the ^veta5- 
vatara Upanishad " who knows ail that is knotvable ; 
who c^ jknow him who himself knows ?". In the 
Bnhadaranyaka Upanishad, in various passages, W'C 
are pat in ' possession ol the bold speculations of the 
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philosopher Yajna.valhya. '* That by whom eversrthing 
is known, how could he himself be known ? It is 
impossible to know the knower. ** It would not 
be possible for us to see the seer, to hear the hearer, 
to think the thinker, and to apprehend him by whom 
everything is apprehended/* “ He is the eternal seer 
without himself being seen : he is the eternal hearer 
without himself being heard : he is the only thinker 
without himself being thought ; he is the only com- 
prehender without any one to comprehend him ; 
beyond him there is no seer, beyond him there is no 
hearer, beyond him there is no tliinker, beyond him 
there is no being who comprehends ”(S. 13. b.) We 
thus see that the question of the unknowabilify of 
Atman has anotlier aspect also, namely, that He is 
unknowable because He is the Eternal Subject of 
knowledge, and cannot be an object of knowledge 
to another beside Him. 

( iii ) But this raises another fundamental ques- 
tion. Granted that the Self is the eternal knower of 
objects, granted also there is no other knower of 
him, would it be possible for the loiower to know 
himself ? This very subtle question was asked of 
Yajnavalkya in another passage of the Bnhadaran- 
yakopanishad, and here again we see the brilliant 
light which the sage Yajnavalkya throws on me 
problem. It is possible, he says, for the knower to 
know himself. In fact. Self-knowledge or Self-con- 
sciousness is the ultimate category of existence. The 
Self can become an object of knowledge to himselh 
According to the pliilosophy of Yajnavaikya, nothing 
Is possible, if self-consaousncss is not possible. Sclf- 
consclousness is the ultimate fact of e.xistence. We 
see here how boldly Yajuaxalkya regards Iwlli in- 
tr09pertino and ftp'll cot>i^ioiJsne«; os the verities of 
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experience. We also see the nudity of the doctrines 
ol Kant and Comte when they tty to deny" the fact 
of intiospcction. Introspection is a psychological 
process corresponding to Self-consciousness as a me- 
taphj-sical reality. ScU-consciousness is possible 
only through the process of introspection. The Self 
is endowed with the supreme power of dichotonusing 
himself. The empirical conditions of knowledge are 
inapplicable to the Self. The SdJ can divide himself 
into the Itnower and the knorm. It is wonderful 
bow Kant should have posited the " I am I " as the 
supreme metaphysical category, which he called the 
tianscendentai, original, and synthetic unity of ap- 
perception, and yet should have denied the reality 
ol the corresponding psychological process of in- 
trospection. The answer of Ysjnavalkya is that 
Sell-cansdousness is passible, and is not only possible, 
hut alone real. King Janaka asked Yhjhavalkya 
what was the light ol man. Yajnavalkya first said 
that the light of man was the sun. It is on account 
of the sun that man is able to sit and to move about, 
to go forth for work, and to return. " IVhen the 
sun has set, O Yajnavalkya, ’’ asked ' king Janaka 
'* what is the light of man ?" Yajnavalkya said 
that then the moon was the light of man. For, 
having the moon for fight, man could sit, and move 
about, and do lus work, and return. " When 
both the sun and the moon have set, asked long 
Janaka. " what is the hght of man V " Fire indeed, " 
said Yajfiavalkya, " U man's Ughf. For having 
file for Ills light, man can sit and move about, do his 
work, and lutum.” " When the sun has set, when 
the moon has set, and when the fire is extinguished, 
what is the light ot man ?“ asked Janaka. " Mow, 
verily, says Yajnavalkya, *' you are pressing me 
Jo tb» deepest uuesbon. When the *im ha« set. 
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when the moon has set, and when the fire is estin- 
gnished, the Self alone is his light ’’ (S. 13. c,). Y5- 
jfiavalkya is here clearly positing what Aristotle 
c^ed ” theoria, " the act of pure scU-contempla- 
tion in. which the Self is most mysteriously both the 
subject and object of knowledge. 

17. We have seen, hitherto, the epistemological 
significance of the conception of 
Stii-couscioLLss. Self-consciousness m the Upa- 

nishads. We have seen that the 
Self is regarded as unknowable in his essential nature, 
as well as because he caimot be an object of knowledge. 
We have seen also that he can dichotomise himself and 
make himself at once the knower and the known. It 
remains for us now to discourse on what may be called 
the metaphysical significance of the conception of Self- 
consdousneess. In the preceding Chapter we have 
seen how the whole field of philosophic thought 
was tom by the conflicts of the metaphysicians, some 
reganiing the Self as entirely distinct from the Abso- 
lute, others regarding it as a part of the Absolute, 
and yet others regarding the Self and the Absolute 
as entirely identical. These constitute respectively 
the fundamental positions of the three great metaphy- 
sical schools — the dualistic, the quasi-monistic. and 
the monistic. Never has any land possibly e.vperi- 
enced such hitter and prolonged argumentative 
battles as were witnessed in India throughout the 
history of its thought. The question arises: Is 
there any way out of the difficulty ! How is it that 
each of these different metaphysical schools comes to 
interpret the same Upanishadic passages as confirm- 
ing its own spedal metaphysical doctrines ? Shall wc 
not say that the Upanishads are higher than the 
Commentators ? Is there not a common body of meta- 
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experience. We also see the nudity of the doctrines 
of Kant and Comte when they tcy to deny the fact 
of intiospectio'n. Intiospcctioa is a psychological 
process corresponding to Self-consciousness as a me* 
taphj’sical reality. Self-consciousness is possible 
oidy through the process of introspection. The Self 
is endowed with the supreme power of dichotomising 
himself. The empirical conditions of knowledge are 
inapplicable to the Self. The Self can divide himself 
into the knower and the known. It is wonderful 
how Kant should have posited the I am I as the 
supreme metaphysical category, which he called the 
transcendental, original, and synthetic unity of ap- 
perception, and yet should have denied the reality 
of the Corresponding psychological process of in- 
trospection. The answer of Ysjha'v^kya is that 
Sdi-coosciousness is possible, and is not o^y possible, 
but alone real. King Janaka asked Yajfiavalkya 
what was the light of man. Yajhavalkya first said 
that the light of man was the suu. It is on account 
of the sun that man is able to sit and to move about, 
to go forth for work, and to return. When the 
sun has set, O Yajnavalkya, " asked king Janaka 
what is the light of man ?'* Yajnavalkya said 
that then the moon was the light of man. For, 
having the moon for light, man could sit, and move 
about, and do his work, and return. '* When 
both the sun and the moon have set, *- asked king 
Janaka* “ what is the light of man ?" " Fire indeed, ” 
said Yajnavalkya, ” is man’s lights. For having 
fire for has light, man can sit and move about, do his 
work, and icium.” ** When the sun has set, when 
the moon has act, and when the fire is extinguished, 
what is the light ol man ?** asked Janaka. “ Now, 
verily, ” says Ysjnavaikya, " you are pressing me 
to the deepest yuesttoa. When the sun hms set. 
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whea the moon has set, and when the fire is extin- 
guished, the Self alone is his light " (S. 13, c,). Ya~ 
jfiavalkya is here clearly positing what Aristotle 
Called theoria, *’ the act of pure self-contempla- 
tion in which the Self is most mysteriously both th^ 
subject and object of knowledge. 

17* We have seen, hitherto, the epistemological 
' significance of the conception of 

S£U-ci>i.«n.us>iM,. Self-consciousness in the Upa- 

- nishads. We have seen that the 

Self is regarded as unknowable in his essential nature, 
as well as because he cannot be an object of knowledge. 
We have seen also that he can dichotomise himself and 
make himself at once the knovver and the known. It 
remains for us now to discourse on what may be called 
the metaphysical significance of the conception of Self- 
consdousneess. In the preceding Chapter we have 
seen how the whole field of philosophic thought 
was tom by the conflicts of the metaph3isicians, some 
regarding the Self as entirely distinct from the Abso- 
lute, others regarding it as a part of the Absolute, 
and yet others regarding the Self and the Absolute 
as entirely identical. These constitute respectively 
the fundamental positions of the three great metaphy- 
sical schools — the dualistic, the qnasi-monistic, and 
the monistic. Never has any land possibly experi- 
enced such bitter and prolonged argumentative 
battles as were witnessed in India througfiouf the 
history of its thought. The question arises : Is 
there any way out of the difficulty? How is it that 
each of these different metaphysical schools comes to 
interpret the same Upanishadic passages as confirm- 
ing its own spedal metaph3rsical doctrines ? Shal! we 
not say that the Upanishads are higher than the 
^mmentators ? Is there not a common body of meta- 
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physical doctrine in the Upanishads which each' of the' 
metaphysical schools has only partially envisaged ?: 
Is the utterance of that greatest of Indian philosophers 
to be regarded as vain» when he said that the Schools 
may battle among themselves, but yet that Philosophy 
is above the Schools ? May we not find a supreme 
clue to the reconciliation of these different battling 
doctrines? We must go back to the Upanishads themr 
selves, with our mind entirely purged of all scholastic 
interpretation. Let us make our mind a tabula rasa, 
an \m\vritten slate upon which there is no hurtful im- 
print of scholastic superstition, and we shall see that 
tliere is a clue through the labyrinth and mazes of the 
philosophic conflicts. It is true that the reconciliation 
of the different schools must come, if at all, only 
through mystical cxperincc. It is only in mystic experi- 
ence that each scliool and each doctrine can have it$ 
ONvn appointed place and level. But it may also be 
granted to us to look even philosophically at the 
problem, to go back to the texts of the Upanishads 
themselves, to arrange them in a serial order of 
dev^eloping pliilosophicai propositions, and finally to 
see a vista of supreme reconcihation spreading out 
before us among the battling forces. 

. 18. We may arrange llie different stages of spiri- 
Thei.addcr of Spirt- tual experience, as developed in 
real Experience. the Upanishads, pliilosophicalJy 

interpreted, in a scries of five developing proposi- 
tion^. We may regard them as constituting the 
ladder of spiritual experience with a series of five 
accending steps. The first stage of spiritual experience 
would consist, according to Bnhadiiranyaka Upani- 
shad, in realising the Self, in mystically’ apprehending 
the glory of the Self xvithin us. as tliough we wert 
distinct from him ( S. i.,. a ). Now comes the second 
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stage. Another passage 'from the B^adaranyaka 
Upanishad tells us that, the Being, which calls iteelf 
the ** I ’* ’Within us, must be identified with the Self that 
is hithertofore realised. We must experience that we 
are really the very Self, and that we are neither the 
bodily, or the sensuous, or the intellectual, or the emd* 
tionai vestures ; that we are in our essential nature 
entirely identical with the pure Self. This is the second 
stage {S.i 4 .b). In the third stage of spiritual expe- 
rience, we must come to realise, according to Briha- 
daranyaka Upanishad, ths^. the Self that we have 
realised is identical \vith the Absolute. TIik same 
identification of the Atman and the Brahman, of the 
Individual Spirit and the Universal Spirit, of the Self 
and the Absolute, is also proclaimed by the episto- 
lary stanza of the I4a and Us cognate Upanishads, 
where we are told that the Atman must be regarded 
as verily the Brahman, that the Atman is infinite in 
its nature as also the Brahman, that the Atman de- 
rives its being from Brahman, that subtracting the 
infinity of the Atman from the infinity of the Brah- 
man, the residuum is even infinite. Thus does that 
epistolary stanza pUe infinities over infinities, and, 
taking the mathematical lead, speak as if when the 
infinity of the Atman is deducted from the infinity 
of the Brahman, the remainder itself is infinite. The 
inner meaning of this assertion is that we should see 
that there is no difference between the Self and the 
Absolute. This constitutes the third stage ( S.14.C ). 
Now comes the fourth. If the Being that calls itself 
the ** I ’* within us is the Atman according to our 
second proposition, and if it is to be entirely 
identified ivith the Brahman according to our third 
proposition ; that is, in other wards, if I am the Self, 
and the Self is the Absolute ; then, it follows syllo- 
gistically that I am the Absolute. This uninis- 
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takably inculcated* by a passage of Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, where we are told that w'e must iden- 
tify the " I with the Absolute. Another aspect of 
the. pa-pift doctrine is proclaimed in the Chhandc^iya 
Upanishad, where the ** Thou ** comes also to be 
** projectively ** identified -with the Absolute. This 
constitutes the fourth stage (S. 14. d. ). If now the 
I ” is the Absolute, and if also the "Thou” is 
equally the Absolute, if, in other words, both the sub* 
ject and object are the Absolute, then it follows 
that everytlung that we see in this world. Mind 
and Nature, the Self and the not-Self, equally consti- 
tute the Absolute. Whatever falls within the ken 
of apprehension, equally with whatever we are, 
goes to make up the fulness of the Absolute. The 
Brahman according to the Chhandogya Upanishad 
is verily the " ALL ” ( S. 14. e ). To such a giddy 
bdght does the philosophic ladder take us on the 
rising steps of philosophic thought. This is verily 
the position of Absolute Monism. Whether this 
state of Absolute Monism is to be merely intellec- 
tually apprehended, or mystically realised, depends 
upon whether w’e are by nature destined to be merely 
torch-bearers or mystics in the spiritual pilgri- 
mage. That we should prefer the second alternative 
will be evident in our last Chapter on the " Intima- 
tions of Self-ReaUsation.” 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ETHICS OF THE UPANISHADS 


1, After a discussion in the last chapter of the 
central metaphysical position 
reached in the Upanishads, and 
after a suggestion that that 
position is to be attained more by the way of mysticism 
than by the way of thought, it would behove us 
for a while to bestow our attention on the moral 


problem in the Upanishads. which might easily be 
seen to be connected with their metaphysics on 
the one hand, and mysticism on the other. The 
problem of the relation of metaphysics and mo- 
rality has been a much-debated problem from very 
ancient times ; nor is the problem of the relation of 
morality and mysticism in any way a less important 
problem. For, just as it is hard to decide as to 
which of the two — metaphysics and morality — should 
receive the primacy in the discussion of the develop- 
ment of man’s consciousness as a whole, similarly, it 
is equally hard to decide which of the two — 
morality and mysticism — ^plays a more important part 
in that development. If we take into account, however, 
the integrity of man’s consciousness as a whole, it 
would seem absolutely impossible, in the interest of 
the highest development of which man's conscious- 
ness is capable, to sunder the intellectual from the 
-moral, as the moral from the mystioal element. In- 
telligence rvithout the moral backbone might only 
degenerate into the cleverest forms of chicanery, and 
a mystic without morality, if such a one were possible, 
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might only be a hideous creature who is a blot on 
spiritual evolution of man- And, again, just as moraiity, 
to be raliocinative, must be firmly linked to the intellect, 
bimikirly for its consummation, it must end in tlic 
m 3 'stical attitude, wliicij alone is tlie goal and end of 
the life of man. In sliort. Metaphysics, Morality and 
M^’Sti cism arc as inseparable from each other in the 
interest of tl\e highest spiritual development of man, 
as intellect, will, and emotion are inseparable for his 
highest psychological development. It would thus 
bccm necessary for a wliiic to Hnger on the discussion 
of tlic moral problem in the Upanishads, as the con- 
necting link lx:twecji the mctapliysical jxjsition readi- 
ed therein and the fund mystical realisation taught 
in llie UpanisUads. ' 

At a time when moral reficclion in other lands 
„ , ^ had baxxily reached even the gno- 

uuc stage, it is xnlcresting to 
note that, in the Upanishads. we 
have a fairly good du^cussion of all the more im- 
portant i tliical pro\)lcms ; while, in certain cases at 
least, tlic solution reached might 1 -hj contemplated 
upon with great pioftt even by present-day moralists, 
because the solution whicli the Upanishads attempt 
is a solution whicli is based upon the eternal truths 
of Atmaxiic experience. It is true that in the 
Upanishads we have not a very full discussion 
of tlic theories of the moral standard as apart from 
Uic theories of ihe moral ideal, inasmuch as thought 
IS required to he necessarily more abstract in the dis- 
cussion of the former, wbDe in that of tlic latter it 
lias to deal with the concrete problem of the end of 
human hie. In the course of the present cliaptcr we 
shah first discuss tlie rudiments of tlic theories of tlic 
moral as we find them in the UpanUhads. 
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Euld- & considetatiou of the limitations of the 
theories so advanced, we shah proceed to a discussion 
of the theories of the moral ideal. Of these latter, two 
at least are specially noteworthy — the Doctrine of 
Beatificism, and the Doctrine of Self-realisation. 
■After having^ considered these theories, we shall next go 
on to. the discussion of practical ethics in the Upani- 
shads, and thus survey the lists of virtues enumerated 
in the various Upanishads, considering more especially 
the ■virtue of Truth. It is undoubtedly true that in the 
discussion of the practical side of ethics, the Upanisbadic 
period ns surpassed by the Neo-Upanishadic period, 
for there the metaphysical interest having waned, 
interest m practical conduct got the upper baud. 
Then, after a short discussion of the problem of the 
freedom of the wiU as considered in the Upanishads, we 
shall conclude the chapter by a short portrayal of the 
ideal of the Upanishadic Sage, bringing out the 
contrast between the Upanisbadic Sage on the one 
hand and the Stoic and Christian Sages on the other, 

I — Tkeories of thb Mouai. SraitDASs 

3. Coming to the consideration of the theories of the 
moral standard as advanced in the 

Betcroaomr- Upanishads, we have to note at the 

outset, that, as in the childhood of man, so in the child- 
hood of the race, heteronomy is the first principle which 
serves to dictate rules for moral conduct. Reference 
is always made in such cases to the conduct of others, 
of those who are better situated morally than 
oursel'ves as dictating to us the principle of con- 
duct for our own behoof. Not without reason 
Aristotle think that the opinion of men of 
trained character should count as the principle of 
moral authority in cases when one is not able, on ac- 

37 
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count, of one’s ignorance, to choose the. way of moral 
ftction. for oneself. ’■The ’ Taittirtyopsmishad contains a 
celebrated passage, where i the disciple k .told that 
**)he should follow f only the good actions ] of , the 
spiritual jteacher ; >that he might even more profit- 
ably follow the good actions of those who are still 
better situated than the spiritual teacher ; . ; that if 
ever he should seek to find out the intimate nature 
of duty or conduct, then, he should always . be 
guided by this one principle only,, namely, how the 
Brahmins, who are cautious, gentle, and intent upon 
the law, conduct themselves in that particular case *- 
(S. i). This quotation evidently implies the maxim that 
we should always mould our conduct on the pattern of 
the conduct of those who are better than ourselves and 
are in a position to give us rules of conduct by their 
example. The opinion of Society )in general, or .the 
opinion of the State, are rather vague terms for defining 
the nature of beteronoiruc duty. It may not be possible 
for cither the Society or the State to ' alnays . impart 
to us one uniform piindple of moral conduct. On the 
other hand, if we penetrate deeper, we shall finH that 
the opinions of the Society or the State are themselves 
based upon the ‘maxims of conduct wluch are sup- 
plied to them by Wise MenJ ■There is an oligarchy in 
Morabty, as there is an'oligarchy in the Society or 
the State, and it is the voice 'of the Moral Oligarchy 
which, according to the Taittirryopanishad, ought to 
prev^ in supplying us with - the pattern of conduct, 

4i’ Theonomy is also a sort of heteronomy, inas- 
much as the " theos is also a *'het^s*’ from the* 

Thcoaomy. ' moral- point of view. 

But' it is convenient to consider 
Theonomy as separate from Heteronomy, in{»i^ntucfa as 

' ' XtcooiAcbeu £Uuts t. 4, ‘ 
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the Law of God stands in a somewhat different category 
from the Law of Man. Unless it were possible to know 
the washes of God in every particular case aEecting moral 
conduct, unless it were possible even so much as to note 
what principles in general might be regarded as constitut- 
ing the wishes of God — if we were not to understand these 
as identical with the dictates of Conscience which is the 
■ candle of the Lord within us — it might not seem very 
possible to set down in detail the Laws of God as enjoin- 
ing the performance of certain duties upon us, in pre- 
ference to, or in cancehnent of, other duties. But in 
. communities which entertain a vague fear about God 
as a Being who is separate from ourselves, the laws 
which are after all " attributed ” to God by man 
ever hang like the sword of Damocles on the moral 
agent, and theopbobia instead of tbeopathy supplies 
the rules for moral life. It was thus that the sage of 
the Kathopanishad said that God is that great fear- 
ful Thunderholt which is raised over our bead, by 
knowing which alone can man become immortal. 
For is it not through His fear, that the fire bums, 
the sun shines, the god of gods, the wind, and death 
as the fifth, run about doing their work ? " Of the 
same import is the passage from the Taitthlyopa- 
nishad which only reiterates the passage from the 
Kaiha with slight alterations ( S. a ). But when all 
has been said in favour of the Law of God, on a careful 
consideration of the intiraate nature of moral action, 
it may become evident that the law issuing from 
anybody except one’s own Self can never be regarded 
as a sufficient guarantee for the moral tone of actions, 

5- It is thus.' that . moralists have arrived- at ffie 
conception of autonomy which 
AatMoaij-, alone -supplies the true principle 

of moral conduct. It is neither the Society, nor the 
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state, Jwr.God, who can give us the essential lule for 
moral conduct. This must spring entirely from within 
ourselves. .We cannot say that the Upanisbadic seers 
envisaged this ptindple of moral action nnl e ss of 
course we see it in that quotation from the Chh^- 
dog3ra Upanishad where we are told that the mind 
should be meditated upon as the Ultimate Eeahty 
(S, 3. a), or even again in that other quotation from 
the same Upanishad where we are asked to regard the 
mind as venly the Atman in us, as also the Ultimate 
Reality (S. 3. b). These passages have been under- 
stood by a recent writer on Hindu Ethics as involving 
the theory of Intuitioiusm. But it may be easily 
seen that iuasmuch as it is the Mind which is here 
equated with the Highest Reality and not the . Self 
which is mentioned as apart from it, we . only 
understand the passage as involving a lower intui- 
tionism instead of the higher intuitionism of auto- 
iromy. Instances are not wanting even in the history 
of European Morals where aesthetic or sympathetic 
intuitionism prepares the way for the higher intui- 
tionism of autonomy. It was not till the days of the 
Bhagavadgrtaiu the history of Hindu Ethics that the 
real nature of autonomy was dearly appreciated, and 
the categorical imperative of duty with all its 
purism severdy inculcated. We have thus to regard 
the Upanishadio Ethics as on the whole defident in 
tha principle of autonomy as supplying the rules for 
moral conduct, . , 

. ■ 11 — ThEoribs o» THU Moaat. Idbai 


,6. .It is however when we come to the ^itmulatioa 
Anuiuadaaiun. the theories of the Moral Ideal 

at their, best. 


that the Upanisbadic seers 
We have said above that 


are 

the 
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wbich hugs to its heart the path of plesa^e and glory 
to be only ultimately disillusioned in its choice. 
Nachiketas, true anti-hedonist as he is, refuses to be 
seduced by the life of pleasure. 

7. It is likely, however, that anti-hedonism may 
degenerate into an utter pes- 
peMimum. siinism, and SO likewise does it 

happen in the case of certain Upanishads. The Katho- 
panishad asks in a pessimistic vein : ** what decaying 
mortal here below would d^ght in a life of the con- 
templation of the pleasures of beauty and love, 
when once he has come to taste of the kind of life 
enjoyed by the unageing immortals ?” (S. 5. a). This 
is almost in the spirit of Schopenhauer who said that 
the best thing for man here below is not to have been 
bom at all, and the second best to have died young. 
In a similar spint, the Kathopanishad condemns the 
desire for a long life of sensual enjoyment in pre- 
ference to even a momentary contemplation of the life 
immortaL This pessimistic mood is most expres- 
sively brought forth in the hlaitri Upanishad, where, our 
attention having been called to the contemplation of the 
universal evil that exists in the world and the imper- 
manence of things having been most poetically ex- 
pressed, life is described as the source of eternal mi- 
sery. “ What is the use of the satisfaction of desires,” 
asks B|ihadratha, *' in this foul-smelling and unsub- 
stantial body, which is merely a coglomeration of 
ordure, urine, wind, bile and phlegm, and which is 
spoilt by the content of bones, skin, sinews, marrow,' 
flesh, semen, blood, mucus and tears ? What is the 
\ise of the satisfaction of desires in this body which 
is afflicted by lust, anger, covetousness, fear, deject- 
ion, envy, separation from the derired, 
with the undesirable, hunger, thirst, old- age, death,' 
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disease and grief ? Verily all this world merely 
decays. Look at the flies and the gnats, the grass 
and the trees, that are bom merely to perish. But 
what of these ? The great oceans dry up, the moun- 
tams crumble, the pole-star deviates from its place, 
the wind-cords are broken, the earth is submerged, 
and the very gods are dislocated from their positions ” 
(S. 5. b. ). Contemplating such a situation, Brhad- 
ratha entreats ^kayanya to save him " as one might 
save a frog from a waterless well.” This pessimistic 
attitude of Brihadratha is the logical outcome, only 
carried to an excess, of the anti-hedonistic attitude put 
into the mouth of Nachiketas. 


8- Closely connected with pessimism is the theory 
of asceticism and its monastic 
practices Unless a man be^s 
to feel the mterest m life wanmg 
for him, he does not see the necessity of harbouring 
the ascetic virtues. It is only when his heart begins 
to be set on the Eternal that he wishes to adopt the 
life of renunciation. It was in this way, we are told 


by the Brihadaranyakopanishad, that the wise men 
of old began to feel that there was no use for 
them of any wealth or fame or progeny. “ What 
«haU we do with progeny," they asked, " if it does not 
bring to us nearer the Eternal?’* In this manner did 
they leave all ambition for progeny and wealth and 
fame and adopt the life of an ascetic (S. 6. a). The 
Kaushitaki Upanishad goes even further, and by a 
curious analogical explanation advocates the attitude 
of Satyagraha. "Just as Prana which is identical 
with Brahman is served by the mind as its messenger, 
the eye as its guard, the ear as its infoimant. 
the speech as its tire-woman, and just as all the 
bring oflexings to Prana even though it does 
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not sdidt them, amilaily all these beings svill bring 
oHerings to a man who knows this secret even though 
he does not solicit them. For him the rule of life is 
‘ Beg not When he has gone to alms in. a village 
and does not find any. he may sit down with the re- 
solve that he sliall not partake of anything that may 
be offered to him, and those who had formerly refused 
him shall come near him and speak to him good 
words — for this is verily what happens to a man who 
does not solicit alms — and bring offerings to him and 
say they shall give “ (S. 6. b). This passage from the 
Kaushltald enjoins upon an ascetic the attitude of 
non-begging in tlie firm belief that when he does not 
bi^, Uiings will come to him of tlicir own accord. Tire 
BnhadSraiiyakopanislvad gives further characteristics 
of the ascetic life, masmudt as it tells us that " a 
Brahmin ought to grow dj^usted with all wisdom, and 
lead a hie oi cliild-hkc simplidty *' (S. 7. a) ; believing 
in the gureUsUc life. " he should never give himself up 
to too many words, for that is verily a weariness of the 
flesh” (S. 7. b). 

9. There is, however, a positive side to the quietis- 

“ “rtain Upanl- 
shads. The Mu;jdakopanishad 
telb us tliat " we should verily leave away all words, 
but should devote ourselves to the knowledge of the 
Atman, for the Atman is tire' bund of immortality. 
Meditate upon the Atman nitlr Uie lielp of the symbol 
Om : for thus alone may it be possible for you to go 
bej-ond the ocean of darkness. Sages see Him by the 
help of the light of knowledge, for he manifests him- 
self, the Immortal One, in the form of bliss " (s g a) 
We roust therefore remember that even though wc are 
told that we should lead a quietisUc life, that is only 
e» a sort of recoil from the unreal and empty wnrJd of 
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sense ; ■within itself, however, it may contain the marrow 
of self-realisation. " It was thus,” says the BrihadS- 
ranyakopanishad, “ that one who lived a peaceful 
life, of self-control, of cessation from activity, 
and of patient suffering, ha'vdng collected himself, saw 
the Atman ■within himself, saw in fact everything as 
verily the Atman. E^vils cease to have any power 
over him, for he has overcome all evil. Sin has ceased 
to torment him, for he has burnt all sin. Free from 
evil, free from impurity, free from doubt, he has be- 
come properly entitled to the dignity of a Brahmana ” 
(S. 8 . b). The Mundakopanishad makes a more posi- 
tive assertion by telling us that ‘ ' a man who has left off 
all argument in the superiority of his ^iritual illumi- 
nation begins to play with the Atman, and to enjoy 
the Atman, for that verily constitutes his action. 
Thus does he become foremost among those who have' 
known Brahman ” (S. 8 . c). Here we are told fiat 
though, to all appearances, such a person may be 
leading a life of freedom from the bustle of society, 
alone to himself in the privacy of spiritual solitude, 
he still has an object to play with, an object to enjoy, 
namely the Atman. In fact, his life in Atman is a 
life of intense spiritual acti^sdty, and not, as it may 
seem to others, a life of retirement and quietude. 


10. Contrasted with this kind of Activism, however, 
stands that other kind of Activism, 
Aai- with which alone people are ordi- 
narily familiar, nam^y, what we 
may eall Phenomenal Activism. The ISopanishad tells 
us that “a man should try to spend his life-span 
of a hundred years only in the constant perform- 
ance of actions. It is thus only that he can hope 
■not to be contaminated by actions ” (S. 9 . a). It 
is imimrtant to note that even though this passage ' 

as .■> 
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from the 'ISopanishad tells us that, we should spend 
our life-time in doing actions, the actions that are 
here implied have, no further range than possibly 
the small drcumierence of “sacrifice"; and further, 
the way in which, even in the midst of a life of 
action, freedom from contagion with the fruit of action 
may be secured is not here brought out with sufii- 
cient dearness. It is only later, when we come to. the 
days of the Bhagavadgita, that we see how even in 
the midst ot the life of action actionleseness may be 
secured, only if attachment to action- is annihilated 
once for all and no calculating desire is entertained 
for the fruit of action. The Isopanishad does not 


supply these two links between the life of action and 
the goal of actionlessness and point out that ■ action- 
lessness may be secured in the midst of action only 
through freedom from attachment to action, and the 
annihilation of any desire for the end of action. 
But, at any rate, it is evident that the ISopanishad 
goes very much beyond the other Upanishads 
when it tries to reconcile the life of action with the 


life of knowledge. ” To pitchy darkness do they go,*’ 
it tells us, " who pursue the path of ignorance, namdy 
the path of action. To greater darkness still do they 
go who devote themselves to the. life of knowledge for 
its own sake. Sages have told us from very ancient 
times that knowledge leads to the one result, while action 
leads to the other. Bat he alone who can synthesise 
the claims of knowledge and action is able by means 
of action to cross the ocean of death and by means of 
knowledge to attain to immortality" (S. 9. b). 'In this 
way does the Isopanishad try to reconcile the rla.m. 
of knowledge and action, telling us that the life of bare • 
contemplation and the life of bare activity are alike ’ 
fraught with evil ; but that he alone may be said to 
aUam the goal of Ufe who knows how to harmoniie ■ 
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the two (htterent paths. Thus we may see' how the 
later claims of Aristotle for the contemplative life, and 
of Bacon, for the active Kfe, are prophetically reconciled 
by the philosopher of the I^opanishad. 

' J J. When the phenomenal side of Activism is thus 

recognised, it is not very difiacult 

to deduce from it a theory of the 
moral ideal which must needs take account of pbeno* 
menal good. The moral good may not be regarded as 
the Suininum. Bonum, and the worldly good may come 
to be recognised as at least on a par with it in the for* 
mation of the conception of the Summom Bonum. On 
the other hand, the verse from ihe SvetaSvataropa- 
nishad which comes at the end of its lourtb chapter is 
an echo of the spirit of Vedic prayer, where worldly 
good is craved for as being even a superior moment in 
the conception of the highest good. “ Make us not suffer 
in our babies or in our sons," says the Upanishad ; 
" make us not suffer in lives, or in cows, or in horses ; 
pill not our powerful warriors, O Rudra, so may we 
offer to thee our oblations for ever and ever I" (S. lo. a). 
When the eye of the moral agent is not turned in- 
wards, the good he seeks is evidently the extamal 
good only. On the other hand, when as in the case of 
the Taittirlya Upanishad, the internal good comes also 
to be recognised as of no meaner value, we are asked 
to choose both Truth and Law which have moral, 
along with Happiness and Prosperity which have 
material value (S. lo. b). It was thus that even that 
great idealistic philosopher Yajnavalkya, when he 
went to the court oi King Janaka and was 
asked as to whether he desired wealth and cattle, 
or victory and controversy, said he wanted both : 
he wanted the cows along with their golden coin, as 
wdl as victory in the argumentative battle with the 
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other, philosophers in Janaka's court. The apology 
which Yajnavalkya apparently offered for bis conduct 
^as that “ he was enjoined by his father not to take 
away any wealth without having imparted spiritual 
instruction " (S. lo. c). It is evident that Yajna- 
valkya derired both material as well as spiritual good ; 
and in spite of lus otherwise supremely idealistic team- 
ing, he possibly wanted to set an example by showing 
that the consideration of external good cannot be 
entirely ignored even by idealists as constituting a 
moment in the conception of the highest goodJ 

12. The author o£ the Taittirtyopnishad goes even 
neatiflcicm ^ further, and tells us that 

probably there is no distinction of 
kind between physical good and spiritual good, and 
that we may ^us regard the two as commensurable 
in terms of each other. In a famous passage he 
makes for us an analysis of the conception of bhss. 
Physical good to him is itself ■ an aspect of ** bliss,'* 
as spiritxial good constitutes the acme of "bliss”; ! and 
according to that author, there is a scale of values con-’ 
necting the so-called phyrical bliss on the one >inTiH 
with the highest spiritual bliss on the other. ' What, 
according to him, is the unit of measurement ? ^ We are 
told that the unit of measurement may be to 

be "the happiness of a young man of noble birth and 
of good learning, who is very swift and firm and strong, 
and to whom is granted the possession of the whole 
earth! full of wealth. Of a hundred such blisses is 
made the bliss of the human genii ; of a hundred 
blisses I of ■ these genii is made the bli^ of the divine 
genii ; of a hundred of these latter blisses is made the 
bliss of the fathers ; qf a hundred bUsses of the fathers 
is made the bliss of the gods who are bom gods * of a 
hundred of these is made the blia; of the gods who have 
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become gods by their actions ; of a hundred such 
blisses is made the bliss of the highest gods; of a hun- 
dred blisses of these gods is made the bliss of Indra ; 
a hundred blisses of Indra constitute the bliss of 
Brihaspati ; of a hundred such blisses is made the bliss 
of PrajSpati ; and a hundred blisses of Prajapati make 
the bliss of Brahman : and each time we are told that all 
the blisses, severally and progressively, belong to the 
Sage who is free from all desires " (S. n). It is impor- 
tant to note that there is here no distinction of kind 
brought out between physical good on the one hand 
and spiritual bliss on the other, unless of course it were 
intended by the author that the physical good may be 
taken to be as good as naught before the highest bliss. 
That, however, does not seem to be the trend of argu- 
ment by which the beatific calculus is arrived at after 
such labour by the author of the Taittirlyopanishad 
with the help of a physico-mytholegical scale of 
measurement. It is also equally important to remember 
that all these various blisses are said at all times to 
belong to the Sage who is free from ail desires. If, in 
short, desirelessness is to constitute the highest bUss, 
there is no meaning in saying that the highest good 
could be measured in terms of the unit of physical good. 
In any case, it does not seem possible that spiritual 
good can be of the same kind as physical good : the 
two are probably entirely incommensurate, differing 
not in degree but in kind. The bliss of tlie Sage, who 
has realised Brahman, cannot be measured in terms 
of the physical happiness of any beings whatsoever, 
however higWy placed or however divine they may be. 

13, Indeed, there cannot bo any physical scale for 
the measurement of spiritual val- 
sm.r«UtiUoa. Self-realisation 

is entirely of its o^Tu kind, absolutely sut generis. But 
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to cava at the theory o£ Self-reaHsation by saying that 
the Self '' is realised " already, and that therefore there 
is no necessity of "realising" the Self seems to us to 
be merely a listless evasion of the true significance of 
Self-realisation. When Canon Kashdall says that the 
Self is realised already, he is speaking about a meta- 
physical fact. On the other hand, when it is said ^at 
the Self is to be realised, we are asked, to take into 
account the whole ethical and mystical process by which 
the allurements of the not-Self naturally ingrained in the 
human being are to be gradually weaned out, and the 
Self to be made to stand in its native purity and gran- 
deur. It is in the doctrine of Self-realisation that the 


ethical and mystical processes meet, a fact to which we 
shall have to allude presently. It need hardlybe said 
that by Self-realisation, as the Upanisbadic seers 
nndeistand that expression, is meant the unioldment 
and the visualisation of the Atman within, us, instead 
of the rndpid and soul-less realisation of. the various 
“ facnlties ” of man, namely, the intellectual, the emo- 
tional and the moral, in which sense Bradley and 
other European moralists have understood that ex- 


pression. The Brihadaranyakopanishad tells us that 
the Atman, who constitutes the Reality within ns 
as svithout us. is and ought to be the highest 
object of our desire, higher than any phenomenal 
object of love, such as progeny, or wealtt. or the like, 
because; the Upanishad tells us,, the Atman, being 
the very kernel of our existence, is neannost to us. 
. If a man ^may say there is another object of love 
dearer to him t han the Atman, and if, another replies 
that if there be God overhead he shall destroy his 
object of love, verily it shall so happen as this 

Hence it- is that we ought to meditate on 
the Atman as the only object of desire. For him 
who worshtps the Atman in ■ this way, ' nothing dear 
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shall ever perish" (S. 12. a). There is a further 
reason why. according to the same Upanishad, ' ibe 
Self should be regarded as the highest object of 
desire ; because, when one has attained the Self, there 
are for him no desires left to be fulfilled, and he becomes 
entirely desireless (S. 12. b). But the Upanishadic 
doctrine of Self-realisation implies more than that 
the Atman is the sole object of desire. In a -very 
celebrated conversation between Yajnavalkya and 
Maitreyl in the Brihadaranjcikopanishad. we are told 
that when Yajnavalkya wanted to make a partition 
of his estate between his two wives, KatyayanT 
and Maitreyl, Maitreyl chose rather the spiritual 
portion of her husband's estate, saying “ Supposing 
I obtain the possaesion of the whole earth full of 
wealth, by that I shall never attain to immortality," 
“ Verily not, " replied YSjSavalkya, " thy life will 
be only like the life of those who have all kinds 
of convenience for them : but there is no hope of 
immortality by the mere possession of wealth, " 
Maitreyl thereupon replied : " What shall I then do 
with that by which I may not grow immortal?” 

" Verily most dear to me art thou, my wife, who art 
talking thus, " said Yajnavalkya, ‘‘ Come, I shall in- 
struct thee in spiritual wisdom. It is not for the sake 
of the husband, that the husband is dear, but for the 
sake of the Atman ; it is not for the sake of the wife 
that the wife is dear, but for the sake of the Atman ; 
it is not for the sake of the children that the children 
are dear, but for the sake of the Atman ; it is not for 
the sake of wealth that wealth is dear, but for the sate 

of the Atman It is not for the sake of eveiything 

that everything is dear, but for the sake of the Atman. 
This Atman, O Maitre3d, ought to he seen, ought to 
be heard, ought to be thought about, ought to be me- 
ditated upon : for it is only when the Atman U seen and 
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heard and tliought about and meditated upon does all 
this become verily known ** (S. 13). It is important to 
remember that this passage is not to be interpreted in 
the interest of an egoistic theory of morals, as some 
have done, but only in the interest of the theory of 
Self-realisation ► We have not to understand that the 
wife or the husband or the sons dear for one*s own 
sake , interpreting the word Atman in an egoistic 
sense. The word Atman which comes at the end of 
the passage m the expression Aima va. an drashtavyo 
forbids an egoistic interpretation of that word in the 
previous sentences. We are thus obliged to interpret 
the word Atman throughout the passage in the sense 
of the Self proper, the Ultimate Reality, and, therefore, 
to understand that the love that we bear to the wife 
or the husband or the sons is only an aspect of, or a 
reiectlon of, the love that we bear to the Self. It is, 
in fact, for the sake of the Self that all these things 
become dear to us. This Self the B rihadar any aka 
enjoins upon us to realise by means of coatempition. 

14. The ethical and mystical sides of Self-rea- 
lisation are fused together no- 
“ ttat cele- 

ii«aon. brated passage from the Chhan- 

dogya Upanishad, where having 
started an inquiry as to what it is that induces a 
man to perform actions, and haying answered that 
it is the consideration of happiness which impels him 
to do so— for, we are told, had he experienced unhappi- 
ness in his pursuit, he would not have gone in for the 
actions at all,^ — the author of the Chhandogya Upani- ■ 
shad comes to tell us that real happiness is the happi- 
ness that one enjoys in the vision of the Infinite and 
that every other kind of happiness is only so-ciled 
and of really no value whatsoever as contrasted with 
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it It thus comes about that, according to the author 
of that Upanishad, there are two radic<^y different 
kinds of happiness, namely what he c^s tte Great 
and the Small. Great happiness_ consists m seemg. 

=md meditating upon the Atman. Little happi- 
nS consists m seeing, hearing and meditatmg upon 
Xrthings besides the Atman. ^ 

mortal- Little happmess is perishable. If the qu 
rion he asked, in what this Great happmess i^nsists. 
the answer may be given, m Herakleitean 
SatTronsists initsown greatness, and possibly not 
S ite own greatness! People say that cows and 
in Its owi s servants and wives, lands 

"“"h hiiii-'ie'isritute greatness. No. says the 
'“fhor^ese rest in something else, but the Infimte 
rite hi^elf. Great happiness is experienced wh^ 
rests m i» below, before and be- 

the Intote^ right and to the left, and is regarded as 

M with everything that exists ; when the Being, 

identic^ wth ^ S realised above and 

n f ""Sfore^d behid. to the right and to the left, 
below, befor idenUcal with everythmg that 

and is regard ^bove and below, be- 

exists : whm ^ regard- 

fore and b^m , rl^at exists. He who thus 

ed as identical ivith every Infinite, the I, and the 

realises the tnune ^ truth of the sentence So 
Atman.^^d«P-encesJhe^<^^^ enjoy the highest 
Ahum nnd think about 

happiness. On reaUy attains Swarajya : he 

iim ins Sell enjoys the company 
loves Uis Self, play ^ ^ this way, 

of hisSeU.andrevdsmto^-^lU^J^^^^^ 
according to ^ mj-sUcal realisation 

Summuni Bonum co»^ aspirant’s one- 

of the tnune unity as me g 

pointed endeavour. 

39 
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15 ; We must not fail to take account, however, of 
^ a phase of the theory of the moral 

Bopcnnorfliism. ^ propounded in the Upa- 

nishads. This is the theory of what we may call 
Supermoralism, the state of being beyond good and 
bad, the ethical counterpart of the metaphysical 
theory of Absolutism. There is. however, a distinc- 
tion between the supennomlism of Bradley and 
Nietzsche on the one hand, and the supermoralism of 
the Upanishads on the other. Neitzsche’s super- 
moralism affects only the superman, who, in the pos- 
session of absolute strength, defies, and therefore rises 
above, ah conceptions of good and bad. The Brad- 
leyan supermorahsm atiects only the Absolute, which 
in its absoluteness is to be regarded as being beyond 
both good and bad. On the other hand, the Upani- 
shadic supermoralism affects the Individual as weU as 
the Absolute, and the Individual only so far as he may 
be regarded as having realised the Absolute in himself. 
The passage from the Kathopanishad winch tells us 
that “ the Absolute is beyond duty aud beyond non- 
duty, beyond action and beyond non-action, beyond 
the past and beyond the future,*’ supported likewise 
by the passage from the Chl^dogya Upanishad which 
tells us that " the bodiless Atman is beyond the reach 
of the desirable and the undesirable " (S. 15. a), has its 
counterpart in the passage firom the 
which tells us that “ the Moral Agent shakes o 2 all con- 
ceptions of merit and demerit, that is, in other words, 
goes beyond ihs reach of vutue and vice, and good and 
bad, when he^has 1 attained to divine assimilation after 
reali^g the golden-coloured Being who is the lord 
and governor of all” (S. 13. b). SimUatly, we are told 
in the Brihadaranyakopanishad that the Atman 
who lives m the citadel of our heart, and who is the lord 
and protector of aU, grows neither great by good actions 
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nor small by evil actions (S. i6. a), wliile he who con- 
templates upon this Atman himself attains a like vir- 
tue, when his greatness ceases to grow by good actions, 
or di mi n i sh by bad actions (S. i6. b). These passa- 
ges tell us that the Moral Agent goes beyond the reach 
of good and bad, when and only so far as he has attained 
to Ukeness with, or becomes merged in, the Atman, %vho 
is himself, metaphysically speaking, beyond the reach 
of good and bad. 

Ill — Practicai. Ethics 

16. We have discussed hitherto the theories of the 
Moral Standard and the Moral 
a^^M^S.**** Ideal which have been advanced 

in the Upanishads. We shall now 
go on to a consideration of the practical side of 
Ethics, namely the enumeration and inculcation of 
certain virtues in the various Upanishads. And 
first, about the three cardinal virtues which are 
enumerated in the Bribadaraayakopanishad. There 
we are told how " once upon a time the gods, 
men, and demons all went to their common father, 
Prajapati, and asked him to communicate to them the 
knowledge which he possessed. To the gods, Prajapati 
communicated the syllable Da, and having asked them 
whether they had understood what he had said to 
them, received the answer that they had under- 
stood that they were asked to practice self-control 
(Damyaia), upon which Prajapati expressed satisfac- 
tion. To the men he also communicated the syllable 
Da, and after liaving asked them whether they had 
understood what he had said to tliem, received the 
answer that they bad understood that they should prac- 
tise charity (Daifa), upon wliicli Prajapati said he wxis 
satisfied. To the^demons likewise, Prajapati commu- 
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Who this Krishna was^ and what the purport 
of the instruction which Ghora Angirasa imparted 
to Krishna might be taken to be, we have had 
occasion to consider in a previous chapter. At present 
we are concerned merely with the list of virtues that 
are enumerated there, and their ethical significance. 
We are told that the chief virtues of man are austerity, 
charity, straightforwardness, haimlessness, and truth- 
fulness : these according to Ghora Angirasa constitute 
the chief virtues of man (S. 17. b). We have already 
seen the analogy which the enumeration of these vir- 
tues bears to the enumeration of a similar list of vir- 
tues in the Bhagavadgita (XVI. r. 2). Then, in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad again, a Uttle later on, we 
find the mention of the five chief different sins of which 
man is capable. We are told there that he who 
steals gold, he who drinks %vine, he who pollutes the 
bed of his teacher, he who lolls a Brahmin, all these 
go down to perdition ; likewise also he, who even asso- 
ciates with them " (S. 17 c). In this passage we 
are told what were regarded, by the Upanishadic 
seers, the five chief different Idnds of sin. The 
thief, the drunkard, the adulterer, the Brahmocide, 
and the man who associates with them, are all re- 
garded as worthy of capital punishment : this is very 
much like the later injunctions in Manu and Yajna- 
valkya (III- 5. 227), where the same crimes are des- 
cribed as the greatest of all sins. 

18 . The Taittirlya Upanishad is evidently the most 
hortatory of all the Upanishads. 

The faort^ory pre- adopts a deliberately didactic 
tone, and impresses a number of 
virtues to be observed, the study and teaching of the 
Sacred Scriptures forming the burthen of the discourse. 
We are asked to respect the iaw, to tell the Truth, to 
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practise Penance, Self-control, and Tranquillity, to offer 
ceremonial as well as daily Oblations to the Fire,^ to 
receive guests with HospitiUty, to practise Humanity, 
and to Increase and Multiply. We are also told the 
opinions of three different moralists, each of whom 
insisted upon a special virtue. The sage Satya-' 
vachas Rathltara taught the virtue of Truth. The 
sage Taponitya Pauru^ishti insisted upon the virtue 
of Penance. Finally, the sage Naka Maudgalya said 
that there was no virtue higher than the Study and 
Teaching of the Sacred Books, for tliat, he said, consti- 
tuted penance — that verily constituted penance (S. l8.). 
On the other hand, a little further on, we have in the 
same Upanishad a direct moral advice imparted by the 
teacher to the out«going pupil. When the pupil has 
finished the course of his studies at his master’s house* 
the master by way of a parting advice, teJJs him to 
speak the Truth, to respect thelAw, and not to swerve 
from the Study of the Vedas ; after having offered to 
the preceptor the kind ot wealth he would choose, 
he should go out into the world to marry and to 
produce children, so that the family lineage may not 
be broken The pupil is further advised not 
to swerve from the duties that arc due to the Gods 
and the Fathers : to regard the Mother as his god ; to 
regard the Father as his god ; to regard the Preceptor 
as his god ; to regard the Guest as his god. In gene- 
ral, the pupil is advised only to perform those actions 
which might be regarded as faultless by the society. 
Those, says the Spiritual Teacher, who are higher than 
ourselves in Brahminhood. should be respected "by 
givmg a seat”— an expression which is otherwise inter- 
preted as implying also that "in the presence of such 
not a word should be breathed by the disciple." Finally, 
Teacher imparts to his disciple the various con- 
ditions of Chanty : Charily should be practised with 
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F'aith, and not with. Un-Faith, with Magnanimity, with 
Modesty, with Awe, and with Ssnnpathy (S. 19 ). We 
thus see how the author of the Taittirlya Upamshad 
enumerates the diSerent virtues that are necessary 
for practical life. 


19 More, however, than any of the other virtues, 
Truth seems to find particular 
Tnitii, the Supreme favour With the Upanishdic seers. 
Virtue. Illustrations of this virtue are 

scattered in the various Upanishads. Wh™ auda- 
cious potentates speak from the viceregal chair ttat 
in Indian Scriptures there does not seem to te ^ 
consideration made of the supreme virtue of Truth 
It Lre much to be wished that they had studied 
the Upanishads, where Truth is inculcated as the 
sunreme virtue, before they made their darmg state- 
ments In a famous passage of the Chhandogya 
Uo^shad we are told how Satyakama, the son of 
who had led a wanton hfe m her youth, 
mother when he came of age, as to who 
it was from whom he was horn, how the mother 
^„ar«ed that she could only teU him that he was 
of her though she was not qmte sure from 
fltLr he was bom, how when Satyakama 
^ to ^ spiritual teacher in order to get himseU 
wmt to his p teacher as to what 

mitiated, h pome, how the 

SatvISma gave a straightforward reply sas^g 
youth Satyak^ e 

that knew his mother’s name, and 

come, that she did not know from 

t^father hi was bom, herself having led a very 

:rto^r^e in her 

srr.ss'. ™ o, . Bno,-.. 
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Come, .1 sliall initiate you, because you have not 
swerved from the Truth " (S. 20), This story tells us 
bow even the son of a wanton girl could be elevated 
to the portion of a Brahmin merely for having told 
thf> pure and unadulterated Truth. Then, again, in 
that same Upanishad, we are told how Truth has the 
power of savmg a man even from death, for Truth, we 
are told, is merely the counterpart of Reality. “ When 
a man who has committed theft is brought hand- 
cuffed to the place of trial, they heat an axe for him, 
and Lf he has really committed the theft, then he covers 
himself \vjth untruth, catclies hold of the axe and is 
burnt to death. On the other hand, if he has not 
committed the theft, he covers himself with truth, 
catches hold of the axe, and is not burnt at all, but 
acquitted " (S. 31). This is how they used to distin- 
guish the culprit from the true man in ancient times. 
Whatever may be said m modem times of the efficacy 
of such a trial, the fact remains that imdeilying the 
idea of this trial, there lies an unshakable belief in the 
power of Truth. Be true and fear not. Your strength 
would be as the strengUi of ten, if only your heart is 
pure. On tlic otlier hand, if you hide the canker of 
Untruth in your bosom, in mortal fear you shall walk 
even in the midday sun. Of hke import is the utter- 
ance of BharadvSja in the Prasnopanishad where we 
arc told that if a man may tell the Untruth he be 
dried up from the very roots ; hence it is, he says, he 
dare not lelj tl,e Untruth (S. 22. a). On the other 
hand, the Mundakopanisbad tells us, that Truth alone 
becomes victorious in the world, and not a lie • by 
Truth is paved the path ol tile gods, by which travd 
the sages, who have all their desires lulfiUed, to where lies 
thohighestRepositoryofTruth (S. 22. b). Thisishow 
the practice of Truth as a moral virtue enables one to 
reach the Absolute. Fmally, in the coavetsatioa 
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between NSrada and Sanatkumara, when Narada had 
gone to his teacher to receive instruction from him m 
regard- to the nature of Truth, the teacher answered it 
was only when a'man had realised theUltimate that he 
might be said to tell the Truth, whUa other truths were 
truths only by sufferance (S. 22. c) . This is verily in the 
spirit of. the- jesting Pilate who asked what truth was; 
and would' not stay for an answer. While, however, 
Pilate expressed a doubt as to the nature of truth, 
Sanatkumara gives- a more positive interpretation of 
it- when' he says that ultimate Truth is to be found only 
in the' attainment of Reality. What people call truth 
is really no Truth' at all. It is Truth only by sufierance. 
Thus we see how Truth is regarded by the Chhandogya 
Upanishad as the ultimate moral correlate of the real- 
isation' of the Absolute. 

20. We next come to the treatment of the. 

„ problem of the Freedom ot the 
Freedom ot «be . may be easily admitted: 

that a' proper discussion of this problem requires, 
a very high stage in the development of moral 
philosophy ; hence there is not much wonder if the 
treatment of the problem of the Freedom of the Will in; 
the-Upanishads is but scanty. There are, however,, a. 
few remarks showing a rather acute insight in regard 
to the problem, and- we must not fad to give the credjj 
foirthem. to the Upanishadic philosophers. The Brt- 
hadaranyakopanishad tells us that man is merely a. 
conglomeration of desire, will, and action; “as. his 
desire, is., so is bis wiU ; as is his ivUl, so is the. 
action, that he performs ; as his action, is,, so 
is, the fruit that he procures for himself "(S. 23). 
There-, is-, here,, a very cle'ver. discussion of the 
relation, .between desire,;^ will,, action,, and the .effect 
action — a contribution, indeed, of. the- Upanishadic 

40 
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sanes to the Psychology of the Moral Self. In 

Opanishad, again, we have the enunciaUon 
of a theological detenninism, inasmuch as we are told. 
ttere"manisbut a puppet in the bands of God. who 
makes him do good actions if he %vishra him to "rise, 
and bad actions if he wishes him to fall (S. 24. a). 
Tins is a regular denial of the freedom of man, and we 
are told that man does not possess true freedom at ^ 
as moral philosophy understands that expression. On 
the other hand, in the Chhandogya Upanishad. we are 
told that even though true freedom cannot be sard 
to belong to man before the realisation of Atman, 
still we say that it does belong to him after that 
realisation. Man in the foolishness of the contempla- 
Uou of bis small success regards himself to be the lord of 
all he surveys ; lie believes tbat he may be the master 
of any situation in which he may be placed, and that 
he may compel nature any time to bend to his seve- 
ral will ; but events in hfe prove that these are after 
all false expectations, and that even though a Uttle 
freedom may be granted to man in small matters* he 
is yet not free in the highest sense of the term. Pent 
up witlun the gaol* he thinks like a prisoner that he 
is free ; but he is free only to drink and eat and not to 
move about. like a falcon to whose foot a string is 
tied* he can only dy in the limited sphere described 
by the length of the tether* but be is bound beyond 
that xe^n. Smularly, man may vainly imagine that 
he b free to do any actions be pleases* but Ins freedom 
is the freedom of the tethered falcon. The ChhandO' 
gya Upanishad tells us that it is only when we 
have known the Atman that there is freedom for 
us in all the worlds ; but if we have not known the 
Atman* there is no freedom for us at all (S. 24, b). 
The same Upanishad tdls us again a little later* that 
wbca we have kno^^-n the Atman we can obtain any. 
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object we please, thus testifying to the sovereignly of 
man's will over nature, which proceeds from the reali- 
sation of the Atman (S. 34. c). Finally, even though 
there is no discussion in the early Upanishads of the 
conflict of motives which leads to the moral choice, 
still in the Muktikopanishad we have a passage where 
we are told that the river of desire runs between the 
banks of good and bad, but that, by the effort of our 
will, we should compel it to move in the direction of 
the good (S, 25) — a contribution, though a belated one, 
to the psychological aspect of the problem of freedom, 

21 . What is now the Ideal of the Upanishadic S^e ? 

- ft may be seen by reference to the 
progress of the argument m the 
Chapter that moral values are by the Upanishadic 
seers almost invariably linked with mystical values 
and that just as there can be no true mysticism unless 
it is based upon the sure foundation of morality, so 
morality to be perfect must end in the mystical atti- 
tude. In the Upanishads, there is no mere moral 
agent whose morality does not consummate in mystical 
realisation. Thus, the Upanishadic Sage differs on the 
one hand from the Stoic Sage, who represents in him- 
self the acme of moral perfection connected with an 
intellectual contemplation instead of a mystical rea- 
lisation of the Absolute. On the other hand, he differs 
from the Christian Sage, who no doubt sticks rightly to 
the triadic norm of conduct, faith, hope, and charity, 
but who centres his hopes for mystical perfection in 
a heUros — Jesus Christ — and not in himself. The 
Upanishadic Sage believes in the possibility of greater 
or less mystical realisation for every being according to 
the greater or less worth of his character, belief, and 
endeavour : he sees the Atman in all, and sees the 
Atman alone. The ISopanishad tells us that " for a 
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man. >to whom aU^ tliese beings have become ^the 
Atman, what grief, what infatuation, can there po^ 
ably be, when he has seen the unity in all things?’ 
(S. 26, a). He has gone to the end of sorrow, and has 
tom asunder the ether-like skin of desire that had so 
long enveloped him in darkness and despair (S. .:36.b). 
All his desires have been at an end, because he has 
attained to the ol the highest desire,, namely 

the realisation of the Atman (S. 26. c). As drops of 
water may not adhere to the leaf of a lotus, . even so 
may sin never contaminate him (S. 26. d). There is no 
fee^g of repentance for him : he never bethinks him- 
self as to why it was tliat he did not do good actions, 
or why he did only evil ones (S. 26.e). He has come 
toleam of the nature of Reality^ and has thus gone be- 
yond the reach of these duals (S. 26. i). If ever. any- 
body may intend evil to him, or try to persecute him, 
his hopes will he shattered, os anything dashing itself 
against an impenetrable rock may shatter itself to 
pieces, for. verily, the Sage is an impenetrable rock 
(S. 27), He has attained to eternal tranquillity, be- 
cause as tile Upanishad puls it, lie has "collected" 
the Godiiead (S. 28. a). All his senses along with .the 
mind and intellect have become motionless on account 
of the contemplation of the Absolute in J.he process, of 
Yc^ (S. 28- b). and having realised the Atman, he has 
found eternal happiness everywhere (S, 28. c). How 
tiiis mystical perfection can be attained, and how 
morality may thus culminate in mysticism, will form 
the theme of our next Chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII 

INTIMATIONS OF SELF-REALISATION 

I. In a previous Chapter we have seen how the 
FhUosapbr u ta Mys- Upanishadic seers arrived at the 
ucism as Knowiedna u Conception of a unitary Atman 
to Beine, fijjs the whole world oi 

nature as of mind, from whom the world comes into 
being, in whom the world lives, and into whom the 
world is finally absorbed. It is this conception of 
Atman which we saw to be the quintessence of the phi- 
losophical teachings of the Upanishads ; it is this con- 
ception which enables us to bridge over the disputes 
between the various contending theological schools ; 
and finally, it Is this conception which gives a proper 
place to the various constructions oi reality in the 
ultimate explanation of things. We also suggested 
in that Chapter that the Uparashatfe afforded a prac- 
tical lesson for the realisation of Atman. They, arc 
not content rvith merely constructing an intellectual 
explanation of Reality, bat suggest means for the prac- 
tical attainment of it. It is true that, in the very 
nature of things, the problem of Self-realisation could 
not be expected to be expounded in a deliberate fa- 
shion by the Upanishadic Seers. They only throw 
hints and suggest the way for realising the Self, only 
too cognizant of the fact that any description of the 
great mystic experience by word of mouth would fall 
short of reality, as much as any mediate, intellectual, 
or expressible knowledge would fall short of immediate, 
intuitive, first-band experience. There is the, 
same gulf between the expression of an experience 
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and the enjoyment of it, as there is between knowledge 
and being. Nevertheless, mystic experience has it- 
self to be suggested and communicated in a concealed 
fashion so as to enable the seekers after mystic life 
in their otherwise dark journey to know the lamp- 
posts on the mystic way. It is thus that we find in 
various Upanishads mystical intimations of the 
realisation of the Self, which are hidden like jewels 
beneath an intellectual exterior, and which he alone 
who has the eye for them can discern to be of un- 
measurable value. 


2. The Upanishadic seers fully realise the fact 
that no amount of mere intel- 


Itie Lower £aow- 

aad the m&her 

EaewledSfi. 


lectual equipment would enable 
us to intuitively apprehend Rea- 
lity. They draw the same dis- 


tinction between Apara VidyS and Para VidyS, bet- 
ween lower and higher knowledge, as the Greek philo- 
sophers did between Doxa and EpistemS, between 


opinion and truth. The Mundakopaiushad tells us that 


there are two different kinds of knowledge to be kno\vn, 
one the lugher, the other, the lower knowledge. Of these 
the lower knowledge is the knowledge of the Vedas, 


of grammar, of etymology, of metre, of the science 


of the heavens ; while the higher knowledge is that by 
which alone the imperishable Being is reached (S. i. a)J 
The same typical distinction between the way of know- 
ledge and the way of realisation is brought out in a 
conversation between Narada and Sanatkumam, 
where Narada, the spintiml ’ disciple, goes to his 
Teacher to learn the sacnce of realisation. Asked to 
say what Jaranches’ of knowledge he has hitherto 
studied, Narada teib Sanatkumara that he has stu- 
died aU the Vedas, as weU as all history and mytho- 
logy : he has studied the science of the manes, rnatfab- 
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matics, the science of portents, the science of time, 
logic, ethics, the science of the gods, the science of 
Brahman, the science of the demons, the science of 
weapons, astronoiny, as well as the science of cbaims, 
and dne arts. But he te22s hfs master that grief £2is 
him that so much knowledge is not competent to land 
him beyond the ocean of sorrow. He has studied 
only the different Mantras ; but he has not known the 
Self. He has known erewhile from persons revered 
like his Spiritual Teacher that he alone is able to go 
beyond the ocean of sorrow who can cross it by the 
saving bund of Atman. Would his Spiritual Teacher 
enable him to cross over the ocean of ignorance and 
grief ? (S. X. b). This passage brings into relief the 
distinction between the lower knowledge and the 
higher knowledge, and sets the knowledge of Self on 
such a high pedestal indeed that all intellectual Imow- 
ledge seems to be merely verbal jugglery, or an utter 
weariness of the flesh, as contrasted with it. Finally, 
the extremely practical character of the Upanishadic 
Seers towards the problem of Self-realisation is ex- 
hibited in the Kenopanishad, where we are told that the 
end of life may be attained only if the Self were to be 
realised even while the body lasts ; for if Self-know- 
ledge does not come white the body lasts, one cannot 
even so much as imagine what ills may be in store for 
him after death (S. 2. a). The same idea is urged 
with a slightly different emphasis in the Kathopani- 
shad, where we are told that unless a man is able to 
realise the Self while the body lasts, he must needs 
have to go from life to life through a series of incania- 
tions (S. 2 . b). 

3, The question now arises — if the Atman is capable 
of being realised even while the body lasts, why is it that 
all people do not realise in their Ufe-timc/ or.yet 
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aEain, if he can be realised by some, what can we re- 
' - ■ ' gaxd to be their qualihcations tor 

Ocaiiflciec.0. thatxealisalion? Thelipamshads 

abound in references to tbequaU- 
fications ' necessary for the' spiritual life. The , ^t 
quality requisite lor a spiritual aspirant is, the iCatho- 
panishad tells US, introveraoh : "'Our senses have 
been created by^God with a tendency to ‘move out- 
wards, It is for this reason that man loolcs outside 
b^tpgpif rather than in^de himself. Rarely a. wise 
min, avho is desirous of immortal life, looks to his 
inner .feelf.wlh his eye turned inwards’* (S. 3. a). 
ThS same out-moving tendency of the senses is em- 
pha^sed in the ^vet^vataropanishad. where we are 
told that the mdi vidua! self lives pent up in its cita- 
del of nine doors wth a tendency to flutter every time 
outside its prison-house (S. 3. b). In order to bend, 
the wand to the other extreme, it thus seems neces* 
sary for the spiritual aspirant at the outset to entirely 
shut himsell up to the out^de world so as to hQ able 
to look entirely within lumself. This is the stage of 
introversion. After "introversion” comes "catharsis.” 


The Kathopanlshad tells us that a. man' ’has 

, stopped from douig wrong, \inles 5 he has entirely com- 
posed himself, it may “not be ^ssible for him, however 
highly-strung his intellect may be,' to reach the 
by force of mere intellect (S. '4: a). The Mundakopa- 
nishad insists upon truth' and the life of penance,' right 
insight and the life of celibacy,' as. essential conditions 
for the tmfoldment of the Self uithin us (S.^.b). The 
Kathopanishad brings into r^ef the non-intellectual, 
- in- the sense ol the* super-intellectual, character 
of. Self-realisation, when it declares that the Self ran 
be, reached neither by much discourse, nor by keen 
inte^. nor by polymathy <S. 4. c). The I^vasyo- 
paaishad in a very famous passage inculcates thfe' Seme 
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logophobta as in the Kathopanishad, when it tells us 
that knowledge is even more dangerous than ignorance, 
inasmuch as those who pursue the path of ignorance 
go'aftex death to a region of pitchy darkness, while 
those who pride themselves upon their possession of 
knowledge go to greater darkness still (S. 4, d). The 
Mundakopanishad points out that the Atman can 
not be realised by a man who has not sufficient grip 
and tenacity to lead the severe life of spirituality, 
nor can he be reached by a man whose life is a 
bundle of errors (S. 4. e). The same Upanishad gives 
further characteristics of the life of Self-realisation. 
" Unless a man feels disgusted with' ’thejw^lds' to 
which his actions may bring him, and unless’he be- 
lieves firmly that the world which is beyond the reach 
of actions can never be obtained by any actions how- 
soever good," unless, in other words, he regards the 
life of Self-realisation as uniquely superior to the 
life of action, “ he has no right to enter into the 
spiritual world, to seek which he must forthwith 
go in a humble spirit, fuel in band, to a Spiritual 
Teacher who has realised the Self ” (S. 4. f). We thus 
see that, for the realisation of the Self, the Upanishads 
inculcate a life of introversion,', with an utter disgust 
for the world and -catharsis from sins, a spirit of 
hirmbleness, and a life of tranquillity, truth, penance, 
in^ht, strength, and right pursuit. Unless these 
conditions are fulfilled, the aspirant after spiritual life 
may never hope to re ali se the Self. 

4 . When the equipment in moral virtues is thus 
being perfected, the next step in 

Necessitr of rmua- path of Self-realisation is ini- 

^ Spiritual 

Teacher. Time and oft Izave the 
Upanishads inisted upon the necessity of uutiation 
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by a Guru. Satyakama in tire Chhandogya Upa- 
niskad is merely voicing the opinions of many 
when he tells bis teacher that he has heard 
erewhile from people as revered as his own spiritual 
teacher that unless one be initiated by a Guru in 
the path of Sell-realisation, one cannot attain the 
goal ol mystic hie (S. 5. a). The Kathopanishad 
believing in the natural descent of spiritual knowledge 
from a higher to a lower level teUs us that “ unless the 
spiritual teacher be really of a superior cahbre, spirit- 
ual knowledge would be hard of attainment, and 
agam, that uiess the imtiation comes from a Spiritual 
Teacher who has realised his identity with the Self, 
There can be no knowledge of the subtle path which 
transcends aU power of logic and argumentation. 
Let us not divert out intellect into wrong ways by 
mere logic-choppmg . for, how can we hope to attain 
to the knowledge of Atman unless we are initiated by 
another ”J (S. 5. b). " Arise, ” says the same 
Upanishad m another passage, “ Awake, and learn 
froip those who are better than ye ; for the path of 
realisation is as hard to tread as the edge of a razor. 
Very wisely have sages called it an maccessxble path " 
(S. 5. c). These and’ other passages make it Hgar 
that the knowledge of SeU could not be attained by 
an individual striving for himself on bis own behalf ; 
for, we are told, the knowledge is so subtle and 
mystic that nobody could by his own individual 
effort ever hope to attain it. Secondly, it is necessary 
that the Teacher to whom we go to seek wisdom must 
have realised his identity with the ultunate Self. For, 
unless the Teacher has realised such an identity, unless, 
m other words, he stands on the lofty pedestal of 
unitive experience, the knowledge which he pgr, impart 
can never be expected to be fructified in any indivi- 
dual who receives it. Doubt has ofteatimrs ex- 
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pressed as to the necessity of having' a spiiitual teacher 
frotn whom to learn spiritual wisdom. Why, it is 
contended, may we not hope to attain it by reference 
to books ? Persons who put forth this objection must 
remember what Plato said about the comparative 
value of the knowledge to be obtained, from books, and 
the knowledge to be obtained from a teacher by word 
of mouth. The first is entirely lifeless ; the second is 
the outcome of the full-fledged life of the master. 
This makes all the difference in the world ; for, books 
can never be expected to solve the actual difficulties in 
the path of Self-realisation, while a Teacher who has 
walked on the path may take his aspiring disciple 
hrom step to step on the ladder of spiritual perfection. 

5. There is a very interesting parable in the Chh5n~ 
dogya TJpanishad to illustrate 
biSioMed^m^ discaple is carried by his 

Spiritual Teacher from step to step 
on the path of Self-realisation. There %ve are told 
how a man was once led away from his country, 
namely the Gandbaras, by some robbers who took him, 
with his eyes covered, to a very lonely and uninhabit'- 
ed place, and there left Mm to roam as best he might 
in any direction he pleased ; how, as he was piteously 
crying for help and instruction to be able to reach his 
original home, he was told by a person who suddenly 
happened to come there, ** Go in that direction : in 
that direction are the Gandbaras **; and ho%v, there- 
upon, exercising his intelligence as best as he could, 
he asked his way from village to village on his return 
journey,' and finally came back after much travail to 
his original home (S. 6), This parable of the blind- 
folded man is as full of spiritual wisdom as the parable 
of the cave in the Republic of Plato. It exhibits in a 
very typical fashion the whole process of the original 
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benightment of the Soul audits later iUuminatioa. Oi^ 
real country is the country of Brahman* from which - 
we are led away by the thieves* namely, the passions, 
into the forest of utter ignorance* with our eyes bUnd^ 
folded by lust for unreal things. Then wecry aloud 
and piteously that some help may come, which may 
give us more light and lead us hade to Brahman. 
Suddenly, we meet with a Spiritual Teacher, probably 
as the consequence of our having previously perform- 
ed meritorious actions. The Teacher imparts to us 
knowledge of the way to our original home, and then, 
exercising our faculties as best we may, we go from 
stage to stage in. the spiritual path until we reach 
ba<^ the covintry of Brahman which was our ori^nal 
home. 


6. There are, however, certain necessary precau- 


PrecauUooi to be ob* 
eerved Lb luipaxtiaft 
spiritual srlsdom. 


tions which must be observed by 
the Spiritual Teacher before he 
imparts the mystic knowledge to 


his aspiring disciple. The Mun- 


dakopnishad tell s us that unless a disaple has perfomed 
such a di^cult task as that of carrying fire over his 
head, his Spiritual Teacher should not impart the 
knowledge of the mystic way to him (S. 7. a). The 
passage which gives this admonition is also otherwise 


interpreted as embodying the prinaple that no man. 
has the right of entrance into the mystic path uiUess he. 
is a “ shaveling." This implies that only a Samnyasin 
can be a worthy student of the spiritual science. We 
have no intention to discredit the order of Samnyasa, 
but we may say that other passages from the' Upani- 
shads do not always describe Samnyasa as being the 
only fit mode of life for receiving mystic wisdom. 
The Chhandogya Upanishad tells us that "mystic 
knowledge may be imparted to either the eldest son,- 
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or to a worthy disciple who has lived with his master 
lor a long time, but to none else. Not even a treasure 
which fills the whole sea-girt earth would be a suffi- 
cient recompense for communicating mystic knowledge" 
(S. 7 * b). The passage from the 6vet^vataropanishad 
which is a comparatively later passage, and which in- 
troduces the word " Bbakti " for the first time in 
Upanishadic literature, tells us that unless the disciple 
has absolute Faith (Bhakti) in God as in the Master, 
the spiritual secret should not be imparted to him 
(S. 7- c). We thus see how a Spiritual Teacher must be 
very jealous of imparting the knowledge of the 
mystic path. The BhagavadgItS (XVIII. 67). taking up 
the same word Bhakti, later tells us that the mystic 
knowledge should not be imparted to one who does 
not make himself worthy of it by long penance, who 
has no faith either in God or the Master, who has no 
desire to listen to the spiritual wisdom, or else who 
harbours within himself an antagonism to spiritual 
knowledge. 

7 . The actual means of meditation which a Spiri- 
tual Teacher imparts to his disci- 
Meditauon by tneiibs pjg described unanimously in 
oiom.thovfay to Real- Upaiushads as being the sym- 

laaUoD. noticed 

that Om IS described as not merely the supreme 
means of meditation, but the goal to be reached 
by the meditation itself. The Om occupies in Indian 
philosophy the same position which the Logos oc- 
cupies in Christology. The Upanishads repeat from 
time to* time the efficacy of meditation by means 
of the supreme symbol. " The word which the 
Vedas declare and which is the subject of all aus- 
terities, desiring which men lead the life of rehgious stu- 
dentship, that word, I teU thee, is briefly Om; that 
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^vo^d is the Supreme Brahman ; that vfoid is 
Supreme Symbol; that word is tlie Supreme Supfwrt 
(S. 8. a). In these terms does the Kathopanishaa 
identify the means of meditation \vith the goal to be 
reached by it ; the symbol, in short, stands for both the 
means and the end of spiritual life. The Chhandogya 
Upanishad declares that all speech is interwoven 
on this symbol Om, in the same manner as 
the leaves of a tree are woven together on 
a stalk ^S. 8. b). The Mundakopanishad tells us by 
the help of a very happy simile that we should take 
mto our hand the bow of the Upanishads, and put upcci 
it the arrow of the Soul, sharpened by devotion. We 
should next stretch it wth concentrated attention, and 
penetrate the mark which is the Supreme Brahman. 
The mystic symbol Om is the bow ; the arrow is the 
Soul ; and Brahman is the mark to be pierced. We 
should penetrate it with undistracted attention^ so that 
the arrow may become one with the mark *' (S. 9). 
We are told here how devotion is necessary for the 
whetting of the point of the arrow, how concentrated 
attention and undistracted effort are necessary for 
making the arrow of the Soul pierce the target of 
Brahman, how, finally, the arrow is to become so 
absorbed in the target that it ceases to exist as a 
separate entity. If unitive life is to be expressed by 
any metaphor, — and all verbal expressions, it must 
be remembered, fall short of the experience of reality, 
— the metaphor of the arrow and the target invented 
by the Mundakopanishad must be considered a very 
happy one, as most fittingly characterising the commu- 
nion of the lower and the higher selves so as to involve 
the utter destruction of the separate individuality of 
the lower self. Further, the Om has not merely an 
individual, but a cosmic efficacy as well. It not 
merely serves to help the meditation of the individual 
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person, but the Sun himself, we are told, travels the 
universe, singing the s3unbol Om (S. lo). Finally, 
the moral efacacy of meditation by means of Om is 
brought out in the Prasnopanishad where Satyakama 
inquires of his teacher as to what happens to a man by 
his continuing to meditate by means of that symbol 
tiU the hour of his death, and the answer is 
given that " just as a snake is relieved of its slough, 
similarly is the man who meditates on Om relieved of 
his sins, and, by the power of his chants, is lifted to 
the highest world where he beholds the Person who 
informs the body, and who stands supreme above any 
living complex whatsoever " (S. ii). 


8. The Mandukya Upanishad supphes us rvith a 
unique exaltation of Om and its 
■me Mandusyaa cx- spiritual significance. We are told 
aitauon oi Om. there that Om consists not merer 

Iv of the three mora: A U M . which it might 
be seen to contain, but that it con- 
tains also a fourth mora-less part, fhe reason lor 
this four-fold division of Om . hes manifestly m 
the author’s intention of bringing into correspondence 
with the parts of Om the states of con^iousm^ 
on the one hand, and the kinds of soul on the 
oUier The Om is supposed to represent m mmiature 
the various states of consciousuess, as weU as the 
various kinds of soul- Thus, ou one hand, it 
s^ds for the state of wakefulness, the sta e of dream, 
and the state of deep-sleep, as ^ as the supreme 
seU-conscious sUte which is caU^ the lutj-^ On the 
other hand, it stands lor the diflerent kmds ol 50*11. 
namely the Vaisvanara, the Taij^, ^e Ihaj^, 
as w.i as the fourth, namely the Atman. 
mora-less part of Om has correspondence wi^ Uw 
Hir^i on of psychology, namely the Tuiya. 
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oa mjpU as'with the fourth dimension of metaphysics. 
SrS “heTAtman. The VaHvanora is the enjoyer 
or^Is things, as the Taiiasa is the enjoyer of the 
subde The Prajha is described as the equividmt of 
what phhosophy calls God, " the I^rd of aU. the 
knoiving, the inner controUer of all, the ongm and en 
S r beinss." Contrasted with these stan^ 

Atman which is the Mandukyan equivalent of what 
Philosophy calls the Absolute. It is descnbed as 
" neither inwardly nor outwardly cognitive, nor yet 
on both sides together. It is not a cognition-ro^, 
and is ndtber knower nor not-knower. It is .mvisi- 
ble impractiable, incomprehensible, indescribable, un- 
thinkable, and unpointable. Its essence is the know- 
ledge of Its own sell. It negates the whole ex- 
panse of the universe, and is tranquU and bliss- 
ful and without a second" (S. la). The spiritual 
significance of the psycho-metaphysical correspon- 
dence of the parts of Om lies in the great hdp 
that IS supposed to be given by meditation on it in in- 
tuiting the Atman in the Turya state of consciousness.. , 
alter a negation of the other kinds of Soul in the other 
states oi consciousness- , Nowhere else as in the 
Mancjukya Upanishad do we find^ such, an exaltation 
oi Om, and the great value for spiritiial life of medita- 
tion by means oi that symbol. 

9, The aim of the Upanisbads is a practical one* 

^ and we find scattered through- 

Practice ol Yo&a. * -i. tt • u j 

out . the Upamshads certam 
l^ts for the practical realisation of the Godhead 
by means of Yoga. In the 6veta^vataropanishad 
we are told that our body should be regarded as 
the lower stick and meditation on Pra^va as the upper- 
one, and that by rubbing together these two sticks* 
have to chum out the fire of God that is bidder* 
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in us ( S. 13. a ). The reference to the body, and 
the Pranava as the lower and the upper sticks 
in the process of spiritual churning which we meet 
with in this passage of the Sveta^vataropanishad 
is a remarkable one, as it enables us to interpret 
correctly another passage from the Kathopanishad, 
where a reference to the sticks is to be met with 
again, and where we are told that just as the 
earthly fire is ensconced within the two churning 
sticks like a foetus ' in the womb of a pregnant 
woman, and just as this fire is to be worshipped 
with offerings day after day by people who keep 
awake for that purpose, similarly in between the two 
sticks in the practice of Yoga. — namely, as we can 7 wv) 
interpret the expression by reference to the SvetaS- 
vatara, the body and the Pranava, — between these 
sticks is ensconced the spiritual fire, which we 
have to worship day after day by keeping ourselves 
awake, andgiving itthe offerings of the psychical tenden- 
cies in us (S. 13. b). This passage in the Kathopani- 
shad can ilso be interpreted in another way, as we 
find a little later on in the same Upanishad that the 
two sticks in the process of Yoga may also be regarded 
as the upper breath and the lower breath, the Prana 
and the Apana, and thdt between the two is seated the 
beautiful God whom all our senses worship (S. 14. a ). 
Instead of regarding the twa^Airanis as the body and 
the Pranava as in the §vef3ivataropanishad, we might 
as well take them to mean the upper and the lower 
breaths, in bebveen which is seated the beautiful Atman; 
and a reference from the Mundakopanishad is also not 
wanting, where we are told that the mind for its pun- 
ficaticur is dependent upon the Pranas, and that it is 
only when the mind is purified alter an initial control 
of the Pranas that the Atman reveals himself 
(S. 14. b). *. ■ 

^3 
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10 . The Vofja doctrine in the ^veta£vataropaiU- 
• . 1 ^ad is a more developed one t han 

Yo^ doctrine in sti^ ^ othcT Upanishads, and we 
tesvatara. iia.vfe in the second chapter of that 

Upanisbad a classic and almost systematic descrip- 
tion of the practices and effects ol Yoga, which i^y 
be said to carry the Upanishad quite near to the ttoe 
when the Yoga doctrine came to be systematised in a 
new school of philosophy. We are told that we 
should hold our body with its three erect parts 
quite even, and that we should pen our mind, 
^ong wth our senses, in the heart. We should 
concentrate upon Brahman, and, with the help of that 
boat cross all the fearful streams that bar our spiri- 
tual progress. Controlling our breath and: with 
our actions quite measured, we should throw 
out by the nose our Pr^na when it becomes quite 
exhausted in the process of inspiration, and we 
should regulate our mind which is like a 
chariot to which are yoked very evil horses. We 
should sit for the practice of Yoga on an even and 
pure piece of ground which is free from pebbles, fire, 
and sand, and which is also free from sounds and 
watery resorts. The place -where we sit' ior practice 
should be delightful to the ’ mind, and not jarring 
to the eye ; and we should choose for practice a' place 
in the. still recesses of a cave " [S. 15. a). The 6veta^ 
vatar o pa n i sh ad also lets us into the mystery of the 
physiological effects achieved by this practice of Yoga. 

' When the five-fold result of Yoga arising from the 
different dements, namely, earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether comes well to operate, the ' practiser of Yoga 
knows neither disease, nor old age, nor death, for verily 
his body has become full of the fire of Yoga. His 
body now becomes veiy light, the pulse of health 
beat* within him, he becomes free from desires^ hb 
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complesion becomes dear, and his pronunciation 
very pleasing. He emits a smell which is holy, and 
bis excretions become very sHght; it is by ttese 
marts that one should knoiv that the no«ce in Yoga 
is being well established in his practice (S. 15. b). 
The spiritual effects of the practice of Yo^ wtach are 
given^in the Sveta^vataropanishad rviU be discussed 
somewhat later in this chapter, our pr^ent con^ 
being only the details of the manner of Yoga-practice, 
and its physiological effects. 

1 1 . The end of the practice of Yoga a e«d^tly 
the realisation of God. But be- 
Tho Tflcoity oi God- fQfe we discuss the nature of God- 
rtausauon. realisation, we must answer a 

-Rv what Faculty is it that a mystic 
previous ^ Sense, or U it Thought, or 

is able to realise ^ super-inteUectual faculty 

it wWc^Se U able to realise 

£ ^tuition, by 

j M ivithin the ken of our vision, 

of God does n visualise God by 

“ Never h^ any possible for one to realise Him 

means of s^ht, nor ^^^gination, or by the mind . 

eitherbythebeart, y ^ sublime truth that 

It is. only tho^ "1^° ^ Later iviiteis have 

become immor^ rm«ace in a different way. They 
translated the may not be possible for us 

teU us that ev^ ^^sh .. ^ j^le 

to "visnaHse "the f^ U,, b J^t, or by the 

for us mind.” It is true tliat the 

imagination, or ny passage does 

grammatical com interpretation alM. 

not come m the ' ^ ^ the verse from the 

But it must almost immediately alter 

Kathopamshad it U " not possible 

it makes it qmte clear 
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to realise God dther by word o£ mouth, or by 
the mind, or by the eye. It is only those who know 
that God U, to them alone, and to none else, is God 
revealed " (S. i6. b). We are here told that it is not 
possible at aU to realise God by means of the mind, 
which makes it quite clear that we have to "understand 
in the earlier verse from the Kathopanishad the nega- 
tive adverb in the second part, which would then im- 
ply that it is never by means of the mind that one can 
realise God. It is also noteworthy from the later 
verse from the Kathopanishad that the nature of God- 
realisation IS like that of a “fact.” You cmi’ never 
question it You can never argue about it. You can 
never think about it If you only know that God is, 
then alone is God realised by you. The value of a fact 
can never be disturbed by any probings into its pros 
and by logical manipulation about its na- 

ture, or by any imaginative or highly-strung intel- 
lectual solutions. It thus becomes clear that neither 
Sense nor Thought enables us to realise God. But a 
further question arises — if God can be realised at all, 
has man got any Faculty by means of which he fan 
so realise Him ? To that question, another verse from 
the Kathopanishad supplies an answer. “ This Atman 
who IS hidden in all beings is not patent to the eyes of 
all. It is only the subtle s^rs who can look with the 
one-pointed and piercing faculty of Intuition (Buddhi) 
ttpt are able to realise God" (S. i6, c). Opinions 
differ as to whether even this Buddhi lead us to 
th^ vision of God. Iq one passage of the Bhagavad- 
gita we are told that the happiness of God- 

realisatiow tan be apprehended by means of Buddhi ; 
on the otlier hand, we are told in another passage of 
that same work (III. 42), tliat just as God is beyond all 
senses and mind, similarly He is beyond even, this 
faculty of Buddhi or Intuition. But when words fail 
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to exactly describe the nature of the Faculty of God- 
realisation, it may become serviceable psychologically 
to "invent” a term, to call, it either Buddhi or 
Intuition, and then to make it responsible for 
the ' vision of God, The Upanishads, however, 
take yet another turn, and look at the ques- 
tion of God-realisation not from the psychological 
but from the moral point of view. The Muu^- 
kopanishad tells us that " it is only when a 
perfect katharsis of the whole moral being takes place 
by the clearness of illumination, that one is able to 
realise the immaculate God after meditation ; for He 
can be attained neither by sight, nor by word of 
mouth, nor by any other sense, nor by penance, nor 
by any actions whatsoever " (S. 17. a). Of like import 
is that other passage from the Kathopanishad which 
tells ns that " it is only when the whole moral being is 
purged of evil that one is able to realise the greatness 
of God ” (S. 17. b). We prefer to understand the reading 
" Dhatuprasada " instead of " Dhatuliprasada ” in the 
above passage, for to our mind the idea of Dhatri or 
Creator is absolutely irrelevant to the passage and can 
only be illegitimately smuggled into it, the purifica- 
tion of the moral being yielding quite a necessary and 
legitimate sense. 


12 . Time and oft we are told in the Upanishads, as 
in the passage above quoted from 


ITbe tborou^b tounA* 
a^ace at . 


the Kathopanishad, that the mys- 
tic is able to "see" God. Another 


passage from the same Upanishad tells us that * we 
ought to extract the Atman courageously from our 
body, as one extracts a blade of grass from its sheath. 
When the Atman is thus drawn out, let a man know 
that he is the lustrous Immortal Being— yea, the 
lustrous Immortal Being ” (S, 18, a). The process of 
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the' extraction of the Atman from this, frail body 
implies a thorough immanence of the Atman -in the 
body. The Atman is to the body what the wheat is to 
the chaff. The wheat must be separated from the 
chaS, even though the chaff may temporarily cover 
it. Even so must the Atman be extracted from the 
body, even though, for a while, the body may serve 
as a covering for it. " Just as a razor is .laid in a 
mzor.case or a bird is pent- up in its nest, even so 
is this Conscious Being placed in the body up to 
the very nails, up to the very hair of the body” 
(S. rS. b). In this wise does the Kaushitaki Upanishad 
declare the immanence of Atman. The ^vet^vata- 
ropanishad tells us that just as oil is hidden in sesa- 
mum, or ghee in curds, just as rvater is hidden in 
flings, or fire in the churning sticks, even so. is the 
Atman immanent in the body ” (S. i8.‘ c). ■ Another 
pass^e from the Svetaivataiopanishad tells us that 
” just as there is an extremely subtle film on the sun- 
face of ghee, even so does the Godhead who is imma- 
nent in all beings envelop the whole universe, by 
knowmg Whom alone is a man released from all bonds" 
(S, iS. d). The essence of all this teaching about the 
immanence of God is that if man may but try in the 
proper way, he may be able to realise God even 
within himself. 


' 13. It is just the possibility of God-realisation 

that v-indicates the 

perlence. mystics search after God by a 

long process of purification and 
contemplation. References are not wanting in the 
Upanishads, though we cannot say they are to be 
met with there to the fullest extent, to the visions 
and auditions which the mystic experiences on hisspiri- 
tualjoumey.- -Four types of experience on the whole are 
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able fo hear sounds like those of the roaring of an oXj 
orthepealofruthunder. or the crackling of fire (S. 20.b). 
Mystic experemce has shown that it is not merely 
by shutting our ears that. we are able to hear the xays- 
tic sound, that we can hear it even with our ears 
quite open, and that finally even a deaf man who 
cannot hear anything else is yet able to hear this 
sound. Then, again, we cannot call the mystic sotmd 
a result of the processes of digestion and assimilation 
within us. It is true that the mj^tic sound is to a 
certain extent dependent upon physiological circum' 
stances. But to call the sound a result of those cir- 
cumstances is like puttmg the cart before the horse. 
We thus see that even though a reference is limnista- 
kebly made to the auditions experienced by a mystic, 
the Upamshadic seers are not correct in giving their 
raison dilre, nor even in defining their exact nature. 
On the other hand, when they come to deal with the 
photic experiences, the Upanishadic mystics are evi- 
dently at their best. “ On a supreme disc set with 
gold," says the Mundakopanishad, “ is the spotless 
and immaculate Brahman, which is the light of all 
lights which the seekers after Atman experience ” 
(S. 21. a). The Chhaudogya Upauishad tells us that 
“ after having crossed the bund of phenomenal exis- 
tence, even though a m an may be blind, he ceases to 
be blind ; even though he may be pierced, he is as good 
as unpierced ; after having crossed this bund, 
the very n^ht becomes like day, for before the vision 
of the aspiring mystic the spiritual world is suddenly 
and once for aU iUu^ed " (S. 21. b). Another pas-, 
sage from the Chhaudogya Upanishad tells us that 
before such a mystic, there is neither ever any sun- 
set- nor any suu-nse.. “Only ifthisbetme "says 
the author of the Upanishad, "may Lnot break my 
peace with God I When there is neither any sun-tise 
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nor any sun-set, there is eternal day before the aspiring 
soul ** (S. 21 . c). Finally, tliis same idea is reiterated 
once more in the ^veta^vataropanishad, where we are 
told that *' when there is neither day nor night before 
the mystic, when there is neither being nor not -being, 
God alone is”, thus testifying to the transcendence of 
God beyond both night and day, beyond both being 
and net-being, as the result of an utter cancehnent of 
these in divine omnipresence (S. 2 i. d). 

14- The photic or auditive experiences which we 
have referred to above, though 
“^***‘' bccaUed the harbingers 

of a full-fledged realisation to 
come, do not yet constitute the acme of Self-realisa- 
tion. One very celebrated passage of the MujjeJafcopa- 
nishad tells us that the Atman cannot be realised except 
hy one whom tbe Atman himself chooses ; before such a 
one does the Atman reveal his proper form (S. S 2 . a). 
This is verily the doctrine of Grace. It implies that 
man's endeavours after a fuU-fledged realisation of 
God may always fall short of the ideal, u n less Grace 
comes from above. It is only when the Atman chooses 
the saint for the manifestation of his supreme glory 
that the mystic will be able to perceive H im, 
it is only then that the golden-coloured Being of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad who can be seen oa the Sun, 
with golden mustaches, and golden hair, and who 
shines like gold up to bis very toes, ” can come to be 
identified, as by the sage of the Ifbpanishad, with the 
Being within oneseif (S. 32- b). It is only then that the 
Individual Spirit can become one with the Universal 
Spirit. The ^vetaivataropanishad tells us that "just 
as a mirror which is cleaned of its impurities becomes 
lustrous and capable of reflecting a lusUous image, 
even thus does the ra>-5tic see Himself at the height of 
44 
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his spiritual experience and reach the goal o£ his en- 
deavour. Just, again, as with the hdp o£ a lamp one 
is able to see an object, sunilarly by the hdp ol 
the Individual Self he sees the lustrous Universal bell, 
who is unborn, who is the highest reality, and who is 
beyond all existences ” (S. 22. c). The mystic ima* 
gery implied in the above quotations from the Svetas- 
vataia is made absolutdy dear in the teaching of the 
great sage Maitri who imparted to his disdple “ the 
highest secret of the Upanishads ” when he said that 
at the acme of spiritual exprdence the mystic sees 
his own form in a flood of supreme light arisir^ from 
within himself, which indeed constitutes the realisation 
of the immortal and fearless Atman (S. 22. d) . 

15 . The Upanishads abound in passages which 
tiy to reconcile opposite qualities 
in the Atman as realised. The 
Svetii£yataropanishad tells us that 
“_the Atman is neither male nor 
female, nor is the Atman of an intermediate sex : 
what body He takes, in that body does He lie enscon- 
ced " tS. 23. a). The l&panishad tdls us that " the 
Atman may be said to move and yet not to move. 
He IS far as well as near. He is inside all things as 
well as outride all things.’* A daring mystic of the 
Halhopanishad asks — ^Who except himself Tiag been 
able to realise the AtmaD who rejoices and rejoices 
not, who can walk in a sitting posture and move about 
everywhere in a lying one ? In the Miin <jak- npn r.ig.lind 
an attempt is made to reconcile the inflnite greatness 
of the Atman with his inflnite subtlety : " Great 
and lustrous is that incontemplatable Being, and 
yet be is subUer than the subtle. He is farther 
than any far^ff end, and yet quite near to us, being 


RecoBclilatloo oC 
coatr«(Uctioas in the 
Atman ■ 
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does the Kathopanishad teU us m an 
sage that the Atman is subtler than the subUe ^d 
greater tbau the great, and is pent up withm the 
recesses of our heart. On the other hand, P^^agra 
are not wanting, as in the §veta 4 vatarop^ishad and 
Se Kathopanishad. where the Atman is desenbed as 
being of the size of a thumb and glorious like the , 
o?efen again as being as small as the tip ofaneeae 
or rhundredth part of the end of a hair diwded 
into a hundred infinitesimal portions (S. 23- b). 
mat I Xit exactly by saying that the Atmim ^ 
„l,h« n..d= 

the great and smaller thao the sim^, 
S titesize of a thumb, only the mystics 
or ttet He outside, can have 

w 'the seS contradictions may be re- 
eondkdt ?he in6nite variety and greatness of the 
Atmaik. 

I A The Upanishads discuss in many places tte 
16. The Upan other effects 

Effecta Ot reaiisnUon .j^hicb the realisation of God Ptodu- 
on the Mystic. perfected Mystic. One 

u-c irientitv with the Self and comes to 
who knows to Atman— for what reason should 

rea^e that he ^ feverish bodily activity, for 

such a man ^ j,i 5 end is gained?" (S. 24 . a), 

his desires are fuliiUed M identification 

This is as much as to ^ identifica- 

with Atman ^ his desires 

tion wtb body “ “ inunediately. Then, 

secondly, the Mo actions are an- 

doubts are solved, an jg higher than 

nihilat^.wheno^eh I ^ „hich had so long 

the highest (,=• 24- 
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harassed his mind, and the actions from twhose result 
he used to suffer, break away immediately ; f whde 
one may know the perfected Mystic by this one pria- 
cipal mark, that he has left no doubts to solve. If he 
is once for all in sure possession of reality — ^wbat 
doubts ean he any further have ? Then, thirdly, in the 
Mun^akopanishad, we have the great contrast between 
the want of power in the Mystic before Self-realisation, 
and the obtainment of power after it. ** Though the 
individual Soul was lying so long with the universal 
Soul on the same tree, he was yet infatuated and was 
grieving on account of his complete impotence, but 
when he has once become atoned wth the Highest, 
who is the source of all power, his grief vanishes im- 
mediately, and he begins to participate in the other’s 
infinite power (S. 24, c). Fourthly, we have in ^the 
Taittiriya Upanishad a classic description of the 
illimitable bliss that a perfected Mystic experiences 
after his communion with the Highest — a description 
which we have had occasion to notice in our account 
of the beatiBc calculus in a previous chapter.. But 
the BrihadSranyakopanisbad, in the vein of an almost 
erotic mysticism, tells us further that the only earthly 
analogue which we can have, for the bliss of God- 
realisation,— indeed a very imperfect’ and partial ana- 
logue after all,~— is the bliss arising from union with a 
dear wife. Just as when a man is embraced by his 
dear wife, he knows nothing outside nor anything in- 
side ; similarly when the individual Self is embraced 
by the universal Self, he knows nothing outside nor 
^ytbing inside ; for he has attained an end which 
involves^ the aU <fi 2 £€r ijefrig veii^ 

the attainment of Atman which leaves no other ends 
to be fulfilled '* (S. 24, d). We do not know how- far 
to justify this analogy. But it seems after, aU that 
there might be a difference of kind between the two 
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blisses which the BiihSdaianyakopanishad is compa- 
ring, instead of merely a difference of degree ; or, at least, 
that the one kind of bliss is so insignificant as con- 
trasted with the other that there is as much analogy 
between them as there is between the light of a caniie 
and the light of the sun. Further, aU such erotic 
analogues have this defect in them, that those who 
betake themselves to sexual enjoyment may be thereby 
vainly made to imagine that they are after all 
experiencing an iota at least of the great divine bliss. 
In our opinion, it is foolish to regard the relation 
between the Self and God as in any way analogous 
to the relation between the bride and the bride- 
groom, and still more foolish to regard it as ana- 
logous to the inverted relation between the bride- 
groom and the bride as in certain pseudo-mystic 
teachings. In fact, there ought to be and can be 
no aniogue for the unique relation between the 
Sdf and God in the state of ecstasy. To return 
to our argument, however, fifthly, we are told 
in the Taittirirlya Upanishad that the direct result 
of the enjoyment of divine bliss is that the Mystic is 
divested once for all of all feeling of fear. The one 
kind of emotion kills the other, and the feeling of bliss 
kills once for all the emotion of fear. Whom and what 
may such a perfected Mystic fear, when he finds infi- 
nite joy in all directions and at all times ? ** He 

becomes fearless, ” says the Taittirlya Upanishad, 
" because he has obtained a lodgment in that invisi- 
ble, incorporate, indefinable, (earless, supportless sup- 
port of all" (S. 34. e). Finally, we are told in the 
Chhandogya Upanisliad that " if such a Mystic should 
ever want to have any end fulfilled at all, he should 
wait upon the Atman, and pray to him, without the 
slightest touch of egoism, for the fulfilment of his de- 
sire ; immediately is the end fulfilled for Iiim for which 
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he had prayed to God" (S. 35. a), Atm^, 

says the Chhandogya Upanishad, " is sinless, without 
age, without death, without fear, without any hunger 
or thirst, and has aU his desires or ends fulfiUed. This 
Atman should he sought after ; this Atman should he 
known. He who realises the Atman in this way after 
having sought after him, for him all the worlds are 
gained, and all desires fulfilled ” (S. 25. b). The 
Mundiopanishad tells us also that "a man can have 
all his desires fulfilled, and obtain any world he may 
seek, even if he only waits upon and worships a Ifjrstic 
who' has realised the Self" (S. 25.C). We thus see, on 
the whole, that the immediate effects of God-realisa- 
tion upon the Mystic are the entire abatement of 
bodily excitement, the resolution of all doubts, the 
ohtainment of infinite power, the enjoyment of illimi- 
table joy, the destruction of all fear, and the fulfil- 
ment of any end that may be contemplated by the 
Mystic. 

17 . The Upanishads have preserved for us a few 
mystic monologues which contain 
oi mysUc esscuce of the raptures of spi- 
ritual experience. The Sage of the 
Mundakopanishad, when he came to realise the im- 
mortal Brahman, fell into mystic raptures when he saw 
that " the Brahman rvas before him and behind 
lum, to his right and to his left, above and below," 
and broke forth into the heibnitzian exclamation that 
"this was the best of all possible worlds" (S, 26). 
He considered himself fortunate that he was ever 
bom into this world at all, for, was it not his appearance 
on the terrestrial globe that led him, by proper means 
and through adequate stages, to the vision of the God- 
head wherever his eye was cast? The Sage Vama- 
deva of the Brihadaranyakopanishad came to know 
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that " just as, at the origin of things, Brahnjan came 
to self-consciousness and then understood that it was 
verily the All, similarly, whoever among the gods, or 
the mortals, or the sages comes to self-consciousness be- 
comes verily the All and thus the Sage, to whom 
the infinits past was like an eternal now, broke forth into 
the exclamation that "he it was who had lived in Mann, 
and that he it was who had given light to the Sun " 
(S. ay), — even like the Maratba saint Tukaram, who, at 
a later date, exclaimed that, in bygone ages, when 
6uka had gone to the mountains to reach Self-realisa- 
tion, he was himself present to watch that Great Act 
in spirit, if not in body. The Mystic of the Chhandogya 
Upanishad declares ttat even as a horse might shake 
its mane, similarly had he h i m sel f shaken off all bis 
sin, that even as the Moon might come out entire 
after having suffered an echpse from Rahu, even so, 
having been freed from the mortal coil, had he obtain- 
ed the eternal life in the Atman (S. a8). Then, again, 
the utterances of Trisafiku in the Taittirlya Upanishad 
are remarkable for the grandeur of the ideas involved 
in them. After Tri&mku had reached Self-realisation, 
he tells us he felt as if he was the " Mover of the Tree." 
What is the Tree to which Tiisahku is referring ? It 
may be the Tree of the Body, or it may even be tbe 
Tree of the World. It is not uncustomary for Upani- 
shadic and post-Upanishadic writers to speak of the 
Body or the World as verily a Tree, In fact, Trisanku 
tells ua that, like the true Soul that he was, he could 
move the Tree of the bodily or worldly coiL He 
tells us, furthermore, that his glory was " like the top 
of a mountain," which is as much as to say that when he 
had come to realise the Self, be felt that everything else 
looked so mean and insignificant to him from the high 
pedestal of Atmanic experience that he felt as if he 
was on the top of all things whatsoever. Trisanku 
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tells us farthermcire that " the source from which he 
bad come ' was Purity itself." May this not refer to 
the Purity of the Divine Life from which £ill existence 
springs ? Then, again, Tiisahku tells us that he was 
as it were the Immortal Being in the Sun,”— an iden- 
tification l^vasya-wise of the Individual and Univer- 
sal Spirit. Furthermore, Tii£anku says that he re- 
garded himself as " a treasure of unsurpassable value,” 
referring probably to the infinite wealth of Atmanic 
experience that he had obtained. Finally, he tells 
us that he was verily ” the intelligent, the immortal 
and the imperishable One,” thus identifying himself 
with Absolute Spirit (S. 29 ). Finally, that greatest 
of the Mystics whose post-ecstatic monologue is pre- 
served for us in the Taittirlya Upanishad, teUs us in a 
passage of unsurpassed grandeur throughout both 
Upanishadic as well as post-Upanishadic literature 
that when he had transcended the limitations of his 
earthly, etheric, mental, inteUecUve, and beatific 
sheaths, he sat in the utter silence of solipsistic soli- 
tude, smging the song of universal unity : " How won- 
derful, how wonderful, how wonderful ; I am the food, 
I am the food, 1 am the food ; I am the food-eater, I 
am the food-eater, I am the food-eater; I am the 
maker of their unity, I am the maker o£ their unity I 
am the maker of their unity," which utterances only 
mean, metaphysicaUy, that he was all matter 

md all spmt as well as the connecting link between them 
both, and epistemologicaUy, that he. was himself the 
subject-world and the object-world as weU as the en- 
tire subject^l^ect relation— a stage of spiritual ex- 
perience -which has been well characterised bv a 
mod^ Ideajisuc thinker as a stage where the differ- 
ence between the field, the fighter, and the strife vani- 
altogether-the culmination of the unitive song 
being couched m terms which are only too reminiscem 
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of like mystic utterances from other lands, “ I am the 
first-born of the Law; I am older than the gods ; I am the 
navel of Immortality ; he that gives me. keeps me ; 
him, who eats aU food, I eat as food ; I envelop the 
whole universe with splendour as of the Sun" (S. 30.) 
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p. 20. 

Ad hoc method, p. 39. 

Adams : discovery of Neptune, 

p. 105 ^ 

Adhishthanapanchaml, p. 209. 

Adhruva, Maya compared to, 
p. 2 z6. 

Adrastea, the Greek equivalent 
of the Sanskrit Adrish^, p. 84. 

Advaita School of Philosophy, 
p. 179. 

Ageless nver. p. 164. 

Agniology, spiritual, of the 
Kena, p, 2.|. 

Agnivela, anticipation of the 
teaching,* of, p. 189-'' 
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AgnosUcism, Augustiraan view 
oi, p, 272 : Upanishadic view 
of, p. 272; Speflcer ’s vaew 
of, p. 372. 

Air, as the source of all things, 
PP* 7^79* absorbent 

of aJJ tilings, p 79; as car- 
rier of sound in Mimlnsa 
philosophy, p, 1921 as the 
Thread, p. 211. 

Aitareya Aiar^lra . difierentia'* 
tion of the older and newer 
portions of, p. ^ 5 • 

Ailaieya BrUhinam referencfc 
to HariSchandra, p. 203. 

Aitareya. MahidSsa, a eugem- 
cal philosopher, p. 45. 

MtareyopanUhad, summary of, 
pp. 2S-36- 

AjSta&itru, the quiescent Ksh- 
atriya Idng, p. 19 ; his doc- 
trine of reahty as consist- 
ing in deep-sleep conscious- 
ness, p. 4^ ; and Gscgya, 
p. 62 , his instruction to 
GSigya concermng the na- 
ture of sleep, p. 125 • flw 
tcactung of, p. 252. 
A^itavEda, or the doctrine of 
Non-creation, p, 229. 
AksSa, the carrier of sound in 
the Upanishads and NySya, 
p, igi. 

Akshita, p. 205, 

Alexander, inva^on of, p. loa ; 

a spectre, p, 233. 

Affegory ui the Upani^iads, 
p. 43. 

Alpa, as contrasted vath Bhd- 
man, p. 53. 

Amarakosha : meaning of prs- 
de£a. p. 135. 


Analogical method, p. 37* 
Anonme^, or recollection, in 
Pythagoras, Plato, the Up- 
nish ads, and Yoga, p. 153* 
Anandagin on prSdcSa, p. 135‘ 
AnandatUtha. dualistic school 
p. 207 ; see also Madhva- 
Anatomy. Upanishadic know- 
ledge of, p. 133. 

Anatta-vada in Bu d d h i sm , p- 
180. 

Anaxagoras : his idea of the 
mixture of the elements as 
similar to that of the Upa- 
nisbads, pp. 86-87 ; doctrine 
of portions, p, 104, 
Anaximander, pp, 64, 73. 
Anaximenes ; his doctnne of 
air, pp. 79,103 ; his theory 
of rarefaction and condensa- 
tion, p. 79. 

Anima and Ammus, p. 148. 
Animism in the ^gveda, pp. 
147-148. 

Anyita, M5yS comp>ared to, p. 

2 z6 , 

Antal^kara^apafichaka, the 
fount of Nature, p. 35. 
AntarySxni-Br&hmSm. as illus- 
tiating the method of soli- 
loquy. p. 39. 

AntarySmin, the doctrine of. 
p. 2x0. 

Anti-hedonism in the Upani- 
shads, p. 293. 

Anv&tabh, meanings of, p. 155. 
AparS VidyS, same as doza, 
p. 326. 

Apocalypse, God-wntten, p.232. 
Aphoristic method, p. 33. 
Appearance, doctrine of, in 
Ani^ and Ytjfiavalkya, p. 53; 
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or semblance, doctrine of, 
p. 87; Creation os, p. 98; 
Nature and Soul and God as, 
p. SIS : the moral ade of the 
doctrine, of, p. 232 : doctrine 
of, in Parmenides, Plato, Plm 
tinus, Berkeley. Hegel, and 
Bradley, p* 232. 

Apperception, synthetic umty 

of. p. 274- 

Aranis, the two. as ensconc- 
ing the spiritual fire. p. 337 1 
as ensconcing the beautiM 
god, p. 337: 22 meaning the 
Body and Pranava. p. 337 . 
as meaning the Upper and 
the Lower breaths, p. 337 - 
Aranyakas, custom of mental 
sacrifice at the Ume of the. 
p. 

Arche of knowledge, the pro- 
blem of, p. 64- 
Archirmfirga. or the bnght way 
for the dead. p. 159 * 
Architectonic systems of In- 
dian Thought, p. 179 - 
Argumentum ad caput, ap- 
peal to the, p- 6 i. 
A^phanes. on the npoth^ 
^sere of the Elements. p._^- 
Axiuna. as higher by a pra^ 
Sa than Bhimasena. p. i 3 h » 
compared to a calf, P- * 95 - 
AristoUe: doetrine of lfatt« 
and Fonn, pp. 49 * 92 ; Meta 
physics, quotation from, F 
74- on Pfnlolaus. p- So. re- 
i^iUon of Nut-Being, PP- 
^3; on the heart as the 
seat of the Soul, p- I 3 I. 
Upanlshadic psychology as 
Sgreeins with. P- 


trine of Self-speectator, p. 
269; on Theoria, p. 275; °* 
the wise men as dictating 
the rules of conduct, p. 289: 
on the contemplative life, p. 
299 

Arrow and the Target, the meta- 
_ phor of, p. 334 - 
Arum, the outstanding philo- 
sopher of the Chhandogya, 
p, 23; his allegory of juices . 
and honey, p. 37! philo- 
sophy of. pp. 53'55 : a great 
psycho-metaphs^sician, p. 53; 
bis doctrine of Substance as 
underlying all things, p. 54 ! 
his Doctrine of Illusion, p. 
54; his doctrine of the iden- 
tity of Individual and Uni- 
versal spirit, p. 54 ; 
vali, p. 62; his teaching of 
Ultimate Reality to Sveta- 
ketu, p. 2x6; the first of 
Brahmin arcle to receive 
spiritual wisdom, p. 62. 
jV-ni pTniikh as. dehvered to the 
jackals, p- 27- 

As If. the philosophy of. p. 227. 
Asanas, not elaborately treated 
in the old Upanishads. p. 

187. 

Ascctidsm, p. 295; a.aa pe»- 

dmism, p. 295- 

Ascetic life, characteristics of, 
p. 296; potency of, for Self- 
realisation, p. 297 - 
Ash-Tree of esdstence, p. 200. 
Agramas, to what extent exis- 
tent in Upaiiishadic times, 
p. 6 q. 

Astrology and Astronomy, in 
the Maitri. PP- 31.32. 
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As^iras, gospel of, p £66. 

Asurya, as connected \vith As- 

_ synan, p. i 57 - 

ASvala, ritualistic questions of, 
p. 20, and Yajnavalkya, p. 

56 

ASvapatJ Kaikeya, a synthetic 
tical philosopher, p. 38, his 
synthesis of cosmological doc- 
trmes, p 23 , his doctrine 
of the Umversal Atman as 
VaiSvanara, p 47. 

ASvattha, m the Kathopam- 
shad, p. ici3> the descrip- 
tion of. in the Upaoishads, 
p. igS, the descnpUon of, 
in the BhagavadgltS, p 199; 
as real in the Upamshads, 
and unreal in the Bhagavad* 
gits, p 199. 

ASvins and Dadh^-ach, the sto- 
ry of, p. 51 

Atharvaveda, transition from 
Wgveda to, pp 4-5, a store- 
house of the black art of the 
ancients, p 5, conception 
of Rudra-&va, p 193, 

Atman, the ballast of Nature, 
p. 4 ; proofs of, subjective 
and objective, p. 24; as the 
mspirer of sense-functions, 
p. 24 ; realisation of, in the 
various ivorlds, pp. 28-29^ 
as Turya or the fourth, p. 
36; as the source of all po- 
wer, knowledge, and bhss. 
p- 53; as the origin of things, 
pp. icx>-ioi; as a powerless 
being, p. loij as the self- 
coasdcus aspect of the In- 
dividual Self, p. 140. as the 
substratum of creation, p. 


209: as the material cause 
of the universe, p. 2og; as 
the instrumental cause of the 
world p. 209, as the source of 
activity, p 217 : compared 
to the lute-player, or 
the drum-beater, or the 
conch'blowcr, p 217 ; origi- 
nal meaning of, m the Upa- 
mshads and Plato, p. 246, 
the ultimate category of ex- 
istence, p. 247; as the eter- 
nal Subject of knowledge.p. 
272, as the highest object 
of desire, p 302; conception 
of, the quintessence of the 
teachings of the Upanishads, 
p. 325; as self-consciousness, 
P' 335! as the fourth dimen- 
sion of metaphysics, p. 336; 
as separable from the body, 
as a blade from its sheath, p. 
341, or as wheat from . chaff , 
p. 342 , as immanent in the 
body as a razor m a razor-case, 
P- 342, or as od ui sesamum, 
P- 342 , reconciliation of 
opposites m, p. 346. 
Atmamsm, practical, of Ya- 
jnavalkya, p 19. 

Attention, mvolvmg suspen- 
^on of breath, pp ir4-ii5. 
Audile experience, p. 343 
Augustine, on knowledge as 
ignorance, p. 272, 

AusterUtz campaigns, p. 233. 
Autonomy, as the true pnnci- 
jdc of morality, p. 2gi; in 
the Upanishads and theBha- 
gavadglta, p. 292. 
Avabhritha, the bath at the 
the end of sacrifice, p. 202. 
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Avyakta, - pp. 1S3.198. 

B. 

Babylonian mythology, p. 84. 
Bacon, quotation from, on the 
chain of Nature, p. 2 1 and 
the active life, p. 299 - 
Badarayana ; his frequent bor- 
ro^jal from the Upamshads. 
P- 

Baka Dalbhya, or Glava Slai- 
treya. the story of. pp. 21-22 
Balaln and King Aja&tru, dm- 
logue betweerij p. 251- 
B5ra. the name of the ^^ody 
in Pra§na. p. QO. 

Beatific calcnliis. pp* 26, 
beatific consciousness and 
Brahman, p. I 44 « 

Beatificism. the theory of. p 
300. 

Beatitude, various conceptions 

of, p. 213. 

Beg not. the rule of life (or the 
ascetic, p- 296- 
Bexng, and Not-Bcing. roncep- 
Uons of. in the ^gveda 
p. 3 ; Aruni's idea ol. 

compared with that of 

Green, p. 55 J 

ccived cosmologically. psv- 
aiologicoliy. biolo^c^y» 

morally, and ractaph)- 5 *c|a- 
ly. p- 55; Bang, as the 
ning of aU tlimgs, pp. S 5 -*^ 7 . 
Being in Parmenides, p- »o 4 * 
Belief, the necessity o*. P- ^ 57 ' 
Berecynthia of the systems ol 
phUoeophy, p. 

Berkeley, Appearance m ^ 
doctrine d, p- 252: 


tion from the 'Treatise' re- 
garding the primacy of Slind, 
pp, 119-120. 

Bhagavadglta ; its attempt to 
synthesise the trutlis of Upa- 
nishadic philosophy, p. H 
its tlieistic rcconcihation of 
Samkhya and Yoga. p. 18: 
its borrowings from the Ka- 
tba, Mundaka and Sve- 
taSvatara Upanishads, pp. 
27-2S: castes created accord- 
ing to qualities and works. 
p.59; conception of God as the 
A of the Indian alphabet, p- 
105. Its theory that tempe- 
raments are due to the kind 
of food eaten, p IMJ ‘descrip- 
tion of the Two Paths, p»i 59 • 
on holding the liody erect, 
p 187. compared to nectar, 
p. 1951 and the Upanishads, 
relation of, p. 195* its theis- 
tic-myslic philosophy. p-t^S; 
and the Upanishads. anta- 
gomsin botween. p. re- 

ligion of, not dcnvrd from 
the leaching of Gbora Ah- 
gimsa, p. 203. and ChhSn- 
dog>-a. a similarity, p. 204. on 
Uie Mutable and Immutable 
Persons, p 207^ doctrine of 
MSyS in. p. 22S; and the doc- 
trine of autonomy, p- 292: 
and Kant, p 292: reconci- 
liation of action with actmn- 
Icssncss. p. 39S; ^ 

panishad. oa the achieve- 
ment of actionlcssncss. p- 
298; and Chhlndogj-a. cno- 
mcraUea of virtues, p- 305; 
OB the ccaditicos cf Impart- 
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mg spiritual wisdom, p 3341 
its confUcUng views about 
Buddbi as the faculty of 
God-realxsation, p. 340. 
BhSndarkar, R. G-, Dr., on the 
meaning of Asuiya, p. 157. 
Bharadva]a, on the virtue of 
Truth, p. 3ia. 

BhSrgavi Vanini Vidya, p. 

145 

Bhaigava Vaidarblu : his in- 
terest in physiological psy- 
chology. p- 48. 

Bhakti, to Guru as tu God, p. 
30, to God as to Guru, p 198. 
in Upanishadic literature, p. 
333- 

Bhlvas, or ' Conditions ‘ m SSm- 
khya philosophy, pp 34-35. 
Bhikkus, order of, p. 181. 
Bhlma, as taller by a prSde^a 
than Arluna, p 136. 

Bhrigu, and Varuna, p. 44; a 
great metaphysical psycho- 
logist, p 50; his question to 
his father Vaxuna about Ul- 
timate Reality, p 144. 
Bhujyu, mterest in psychical 
research, p. 49: a psychical 
researcher, p. 56: and the 
daughter of Patanchala. the 
story of, p. 128; an occultist, 
p. T2&. 

Bhttman, Sanatkumara's doc- 
trine of, p. 53. 

BhfitS.tiiian, or the phenome- 
nal self, p. 31. 

Bible, a revelation like the 
Upanishads and the Koran, 

p. 8. 

Births and deaths, round of, 
p. 163. 


Blind-folded man, parable of 
the.p. 331 ; interpretation of 
the parable, p- 332- 
Blindfoldness, of human bC" 
ings, p. 225. 

Bliss, as the source of Reality, 
p. 144; the doctrine of the 
commensurabiKty of, in the 
Upamshads, p. 300 ; ana- 
lysis of the conception of, p. 
300; scale for the measure- 
ment of, p. 300; of Self-rea- 
lisatxon, p. 301; as consist- 
ing in the rcahsation of de- 
slrelessness, p. 301. 

Blood-vessels of variegated co- 
lours. p. 189. 

Body, compared to a potter's 
wheel, p. 32. to a harp,p- 90* 

Body and soul, relation of. pp* 

133-134- 

Bohthngk, on the riddle-hynin 
of the Rigveda, p 149: on 
the idea of Transmigration 
in the ^gveda, p. 151. 

Borrowal, theory of, p. 102. 

Bradley, '‘Appearance’* in the 
doctrine of, p. 232; defec- 
tive view of Self-reahsation 
in. p. 302; idea of Supeimo- 
ralisni in, p. 306;. 

Brahman, as created from Sat- 
y®-* P* 771 meditation on, as 
resplendence, as sound, as 
support, as greatness. as 
mind, as paiimaTa, as Not- 
pp. as the 

Self-conscious aspect of the 
Cosmic Self, p, 140; and the 
God of Fire, p. 254 ; and the 
God of Wdnd, p, 254; anet 
India, p. 254; u tlie MUTO 
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of all “physical and mental 
power, p. 255i as the sub- 
tle essence underlying all exi- 
stence, p. 236; as Atman, p. 
277. 

Brahma-sOlras, and the Upa- 
nishads, p- 205: and the Bha- 
gavadglta. p. aos; diflerent 
interpretations of, P- 205, 
reference to Nsbhava Upa- 
labdheh II- 2.28, p. 231- 
Brahmins, their relations inth 
Kshatnyas. pp. 61-63: visit of 
Greek ^losophers to. p. 102- 
Brain, as the seat of consaous- 
ness, p- t 3 t' , 

Bride and Bnde-gtoom. the 

analogy of, p. 349 * 

Brihadaranyakopanishad. a 

summary of, pp- , 

Brihadratha. the disciiJe of 
Ssksyanya, p- 31: 
kayanya. pP- ® 3 .t 9 ®i 
pesaimsm of, p* * 94 * 

bASsp^ the author of a 
'heretical philosophy, p- 3 l- 
Buddhi., its 

and Atman, p- « 3 - 
vision of God, conflicting 
views about, p. 340 - 
Buddhism, roots of, ni 

Upanishads, pp. i 79 -t“- 
BudflaTlS doctrine of water 
the substratum, P- 47 . ve-m 

eamatedinaneleph^t, P.^ 

Byron, Matthew Arnold on the 
poetry of, p. 251- 


Caird.- Dr.. loolang oatw^ 

• inward, and upward, p- « 47 . 

*7 


-on tlie field, the fighter, and 
the strife, p. 35 ^. 

Canine Chant, an invective 
against the Brahmanical be- 
lief in extemahsm, pp> 22, 37. 
Cardinal Virtues, Prajapati’s 
doctrine of, p. 307 - 
Carlyle . description of the tree 
Igdrasil. p. 200; on appeara- 
nce p. 232- 

Caste, origin of, p. 59 » s>-btem, 
earthly, modelled on the pat- 
tern of the heavenly, p. 59 - 
Categorical Imperative of Kant, 
p. 292 

CaterpUlar. analogy of the. p. 

5S : the image of the, p- r55* 
Catharsis, or the purging of 
the inner man, p. 328. 

Causa sui, representation ol 
God as. p. 4 t. 

CausatooD. as due to Atman, p. 

21 S. 

Centre of interest, soul as am 
anffiimc, p. 13 °- 
Cephahc movements, as ran- 
sUtutmg the feeling of Self, 
p- 137 - 

Cerebro-spmsl system, recog- 
mtion of. in Tantire litera- 
ture, p- 132. . 

ChSkrayana. Ushastr . doetnnc 
of Prana, p. 87. , 

Chance, not the ongin ol things, 
p. roo. 

Chandala, chanty to a. as sa- 
-r ifl're to the umvetsal Soul. 

CjSnge, love ol the idea of.p. 80. 
Chariot, and the horses, the i^e 
of the, p. 33Sr of ^ body. 
d*seriptioa of. p- 
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Charity, conditions of» pp. 3x0 
311 ; to be practised by 
faith, p. 310 ; wth magna- 
nimity, p. 311 : with modesty 
and sympathy, p. 3lii 
Charv^as, the doctrine of, pp. 
180, 2 ^. 

Chest, the prototype of the 
world, 84. 

Chhlndogyopamshad, a sum- 
mary o£, pp 21-24; quoted 
most often in Vedanta-sQ- 
tras, p. 21. 

ChitragSrgySyani, teacher of 
Arum, p. 62 

Christ, Jesus : advice to dis- 
aples not to take thought 
of what they should speak, 
p. 9; as a hetexos, p. 3x5. 
Cl^riamty . on the Ideal of 
the Sage. p. 315 , on the 
tnadic norm of conduct^ p. 

315 

Chnstology and Logos, pp. q5, 
333- 

Chmnos, or Time, p. 84 
Churning out of the Fire of 
God. P- 336- 

Citadel of Nine Doors, p. 329. 
Character, beautiful and u gl y, 
p- 162. 

Charaka, anticipation of the 
teaching of, p 189. 

Childhood ol man, p. 289; of 
the race, p. 289 
Collecting the Godhead, p. 316 
Colours, theory of the three 
p 86; three primary, p. 183 
Combination of Elements, as 
the origin of things, p. too. 
Couamensurahility of bliss, Up> 
anishadic doetTme of, p, 300. 


cViTrtmfin Origin, theory of.pp- 
102-103. 

Communion of Higher and Lo- 
wer Selves, p. 334. 
Comparative mythology, pp. 

102- 103; philosophy, pp. I02- 

103- 

Comte : denial of the process 
of introspection, p. 274- 
Conch-shcU, grasping of the 
sound of the, p* 217. 
ConllagTation, idea of periodic, 
p. 80. 

Conscience, the candle of the 
Lord within us, p. 2gt. 
Conscious Self, as feeding the 
other senses, p. 134, 
Consciousness, a fleeting phe- 
nomenon, pp, 58-59: seat of, 
transferred from the heart 
to the brain, p. 131; analy- 
sis of the states of, p. 264 : 
identical with Existence, p. 
269 ; the unity of, p. 2S8. 
Construction through critici- 
sm, method of, p. IDO. 
Contemplative I4fe, Anstotle 
on, p. 299 ; and Active life, 
reconciled in ISa, p. 299. 

Com of Wheat, reference to, 
in the Katha and in St« 
John. p. 154. 

Corybantes, the secret 
of p. 41. 

Cosmic Force, creation from, 
p. 76. 

Ccsmic. csni'idexed. as 

a sacrifldal horse, p. 19; 
Self, four states of, m later 
VedSnta. p. 140; Person, de- 
scription of, m the-Mu^da-" 
ka, thC‘ prototyjie of' the 
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ViSvarapa in th.e Gita, p. 
*97* 

• Cosraogenesis, naturalistic ac- 
count of, p- 92* 

Cosmogony, Vedic, p. 31 Upa- 
nisbadic, p- 73 

Cosmological approach, found 
deficient, p. 249^ categories, 
regress from, p. 250J argu- 
ment for the existence of 
God, p. 252: proof of God m 
Greek philosophy, p- 252 , 
proof, Kant's critidstn of, 
p, 253; proof, linked wth the 

physico-theological. p. 257 
Cowell: interpretation of a 

passage in Maitn, p- *3 
Creation, as evoluUon, p. 3®: 
theories of, p. 75: as Ulo- 
sion or appearance, p. 70 . 
personalistlc theories of, 
pp. 92^3: “ opposed to 

"anation. p- 98: 
theory of. an obstacle to ab- 
solutism. p. io8; the abso- 
lutist view of. p- 222. 

Creator, required to practise 
penance, p- 93- 
CriUco-historical spirit, ' 

dered by Western thouBbt. 

CiUttirc^ relation of Greek to 
Indian, p- *03. 

Curton. Lord, on the non-^ 
cogniUon of the supremacy 
of TniUi in Indian literature, 
p. 3II- 

D. 

Da, as tneaning self-control, p- 
307; as meaning chanty, p- 


307 ; as meaning compassion 
P- 3°8. _ 

Dadhyach Atharvana. p. 19; the 
philosophy of, pp. 51-52; end 
ASvins. p. 51 : doctrine 

of the Self as all-pervadmg, 
pp. 51-52. 

Daivapaiimara, in the Kaushl- 
taki Upanishad, p.- 5. 

Dante's conception of the Pur- 
gatory, p. iba. 

Daruin : discovery of natural 
selection, p. mS- 
Death, as the arche ol all 
things, p. 19: fho 
ter. p. 64. or Hunger as the 
origin ot all things, p. 82: 
to the god of Death, p. 100; 
the Creal Cutter, p. 120; 
the problem of. pp. I20-1S2; 
and birth, manner of, p. 
154; realistic description of. 
p. «S5. 

Defined and Undefined, p. 212. 
Degrees ol Keahty. doctrine oi. 
up. 231-232 

Dcistic view of the Godhead, 

P- r35‘ 

Deism in the Yoga-sOtras. p* 
Delphic oracle, story of the, 
p. 204* 

Damocles, the s-word of, p- 29** 
Departing Consciousness. p.5-t- 
Pescait«is, on the pineal gland 
as the seat of the Soul, p- 
130: conception of Reality 
according. to, p. 24S* 

Design, argument from, p- 257. 
Dc^relcssncss. as constituting 
the highest Bl»s. P- 3^*: 
the result id S<-lf-re.ili>aticn, 

p. 347* 
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Desires,fulfilmento!,ssauetothe Didactic tone oJ the Taittirlya, 
realisation of Xtman, p* 349* P» 3®9’ . 

Destruction, process of, p. 98- ^ fo live, the rule of, p. 163. 

uDetenmnism. theological. in Dichotomy of Self by Self,.p- 


the Upar^hads, p. 3t4‘ 
Deussen : his chronological ar- 
rangements of the Upani- 
shads, pp. ia-i3; interpre- 
tation of "puritat”, p. 123; 
on the nipple^hke appear- 
ance as dgnifying the uvula 
p. 132; on the experience of 
the mystic, p. I33i mean- 
ing of Ahhi\'imSna, p- 136; 
meaning of AnvSrabh. p. 155 
DevaySua, history of, the con- 
ception of, p. 159; and Pityi- 
ySpa, dogmatic justification 
of. p. 161: conception of. in 
the Bhaga\*adgits and the 
\jpa]ushads. p 196. See 
also Path of the Gods. 
Dharma, in the Rigveda, as 
suggestive of the earliest 
trace of a theory of Karma, p. 
X43, as determining future 
existence, p. 152 
Dh^^ as preparatory to 
Samadiu, 188. 
Dhatuprasada, or DhStuhpra- 
sSda, wlucb ?. p. 341. 
DhStos. the right, p. 34: the 
seven, p. 1S9, 

Dhuma-mSiga, or the dark 
way, p, 159. 

DhySna, as preparatory to Sa- 
mEidlu. p. x&S. 

Dialectic method, p. 37; pi^. 
tonic, Hegelian, Upanlshadic 
p. 38; in NySya. p. 190. 
Dialogues of Plato, detentuna. 
tion of the chronology of.p. 13. 


274. 

Difference and Non-<lifi®^6tice, 

p. 2X6. 

Dlksha of a Sacrificer, p- 20Z- 
IXng-an-rich, Schopenhauer’s 
stress on Will as the, p. ^16* 
Di(^*ncs, the biographer of 
Greek Philosopbeis, p. 102. 
Diogenes, with his tub, com- 
pared to Raikva with his 
car, p. 79. 

DLsaplcsbip, qualifications for, 
P- 332- 

Disembodied existence of Soul, 
denial of, p. 156. 

Distinction of Degree 1 between 
phyrical good and spminai 
good, p. $011 of Kind bet- 
ween physical good and spi- 
ritual good, p. 30X. 

Divine Life, Punty of, p- 35** 
Divine plane, p. 142. 

Door of Di\’irion, p. 97. 

Doshas, the Three, p. 189. 
Doubt, the resolution of, as ef- 
fected by God-reali5ation,p. 
347- 

X^xa and Episteme, saxsie as 
Apara and Pars VIdyS, p* 
326. 

Dream, the problem of, pp. 
126-127; and sleep, interme- 
diate states between con- 
sriousness and unconscious- 
ness, p. 126; a state of crea- 
tive activity, p. 1^7; as in- 
volving novel coustmetiop, 
p. lay; and Dreamer, p. 23a; 
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. ^consaousness how far to be 
identified with Self, p. 266- 

Dnun. grasping of the sound 
of a. p. 217- 

Dnhkbam, Dohkham, the cry 
of Buddhism, p. iSo. 

Duty, the Categorical Impera- 
tive of, p. 292. 

Dvaita school of PhUosophy. 
, pp. X 79 , 206. 

Dvaitsdvaita interpretation of 
the Brahjnastitras p. 205. 

E. 


Ecstasy, Vogic and Neo-Pla- 
tonic. p. 10a: raptures of, 

EffldCTt cause, problem of the, 
p. 133' 

Egg, Primeval, as generatmg 
the world-system, p. 37- 
Egoistic interpretation of Y®- 
jaavalkya's dictum, p. 3°t- 
Egyptian Mythology, P- 8+ 
Egvpt, and the idea of mcta^ 
psychosis, p. 146; nnd India. 

problem of transmigmlron. 

p. 152. 

ElMuents. as emanating frtm 
the Atman, p. 98: 
origin of things. P- " 

the ganacnt ol God, p* 
lOI. . 

EmanatioD, p. 75J theoiy oU 
PP- 97-98: “ 

creation, pp. 98'99* 
Embryology, in the Garhbo- 
ponishad, p. 189* . 

Hznotionali^, in the 

ka. p, 41: in the Upanishads, 
p. 193. 


Empedocles, on Fire, ■ Air. 
Water, Earth, p. 80; cosmo- 
logy of, compared to Upa- 
nishadic, p. 9^* 

Empirical psychology, p. I?3. 
Empirical reaHty, and trans- 
cendental ideahty, p. 232. 
Encyclopaedia of Religion ■ and 
Ethics, reference to 

P- 203^ 

Endosmosis, process of, p-143- 
Enigmatic method, p. 34- 
Entelechy, p. 14*- 
Ephesian philosopher, p. So. 
Epimcnides! conception of Night 
or Void as primary, p. 8*- . 
Epistemological Idealist, p. 23t; 

Nihilist, p. 231. , 

Epistemology, of 

MvSdms, p. 181: of Absolute 
Experience, p. 35*» 

Eristic, in Gorgias, p. 83. 

Erotic Mysticism, criticUm of, 
p. 348. 

Eschatological knovrledge, a* 
most valuable to Upanisha- 
dic philosophers, p. 64: the 
highest kind of knoi^lcdgc, 

p. T 20 . 

Eschatology. Upanishadic. pp. 
158-161: moral backbone oU 
p. x6i; Upanisbadtf ano 
Flatonic, p- 162. 

Esoteric doctrine, in the 

na, P" 25. 

Eternity, from Etenuty to, P- 
77: bfe of. PP- 158.159- 
Elbtric double, p- MS 

sophical ccnccption of. ^ 209- 

Ethno-psychologicnl origin _ 

tie ideo of Tmmimgmtmn. 
pp, . X46,t5a- 
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Etymological Method, p. 36. 
■Eitdasmonism of YSjnaTallc- 
• ya, p>299, relation of, to idea- 
l^sm^ p. 300. 

Eudaemonist, Yajnavalkya as 
an, p. 20. 

Evil, power of, p. 226. 

Evil Soul, destiny of, p. 157. 
Evolute, transformed, p. 86. 

* Evolution of Religion* on look- 
ing outward, and inward, 
and up%vard, p. 247. 

Ex nikxlo. Creation, repugnant 
to the Upanishadic as w'eU 
as to the Greek romd, p-yd. 
Experience, photic and audi- 
tive, p. 343; first-hand, in- 
tuitive, p. 325. 

External wodd. knowledge of 
the. p. 2x7. 

F. 

Faculty of God^nalisation, p. 
139- 

Faith. God and Self as objects 
of, p. 271: the necessary con- 
dition for disdplcship, p.333. 
Fahtaff, reborn, p. 23. 
Fatalism, p. zoo. 

Fates, watering the Tree Ig- 
drasil, p. 2ix>. 

Father, to be vrorshipped as 
God, p. 310. 

Fathers, the path of the. pw 
196. 

Fatigue theory of Sleep, pp. 33 ; 
X22; theory of sleep of Yfij- 
havalkya, p. 53, 

Fear, analysis of. pp. zt5-xifi ; 
only a* feeling of otherness 
lodged in us, p. 1x3: the de- 


struction of, as an effect of 
God-jealisation, p- 349* 

Fcctus in the womb, the analogue 
for the spiritual fwc, p. 337. 
Female kmd, inordinate cu- 
riosity of the, P- 40» 

Fire, as the origin of all things, 
PP- 79-80: as exchanged for 
all things, in Heiacleitus, p. 
79: as the first evolute from 
the primeval Being, in the 
Upanishads, p- So; as the 
origin of tlungs, in Heradei- 
tus, p. 80. 

Fires, Five, doctrme of, p. 21 ; 
Jaivah’s doctrine of, p. 47: 
Sacrificial, rising m bodily 
form, p. 249. 

Fitchc, I.H. : bis view of the 
soul as a bpace—filling pcA' 
dple, p. 130. 

Fons ct origo, soul os, p. 219. 
Food and the Food-eater» 
epistemological and me- 
taphysical significance of, p. 

352 

Force, revealed, p. 233. 
Formless Person, the ^ginning 
of Existence, p. 99. 

Fourth dimension, of meta- 
physics, p, 336, of psycholo- 
gy. p. 336. 

Freedom of WU, in the Upa- 
nUhads, pp. 313-313'. possi- 
ble, only after Sell-realisa- 
tion, p. 314. 

Frequency of return of Soul, 

P- 151 

Fundamental divisioius of 
Vedantic Schools, p. ao6. 
Funeral occarion, description 
of a. u the ^^gveda, p. 147. 
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G. 

Gancmarvas. the world of the, 

2g ; the country of the, p. 

331. 

Garbhopanishad : on embryo- 
logy. p. 189- 

Gargb the questioner ol Kaj- 
navalkya, p. 19, bet 
tation with Yajfiavalkya.p. 
40; interested in the problem 
of immanence, p. 58: the 
Upanishadic suffragette, p. 61. 
Gargya. the proud Brabmm, 
p. 19: doctrine of the reahly 
of physical and physiologic- 
al categories, p. 48- 
AjataSatru, p. 6a: obtains 
instruction about sleep from 
AjltaSatiu, p. las- 
GaudapSda, and .Sahkai^ P- 
228; doctrine of, p- aa®: 
vclopmcnt of the doctrine 
of Maya in. P- aag : doctrine 
of Non-creation of. p- ago ; on 
the state of Samadhi. p. ajo : 
on the reahty of the norld 
and the moral law, p- ago. 
on PhUosophy being superi- 
or to the conflict of schools. 

Gdiicr! on the liddlc-hynm 
ol the Rigveda, p. 149: ,°“ 
the idea of TmnsimgiaUon 

in the Fhgveda, p. * 5 ^’ 
Genealogical Tradition of- the 
Upanishads, p. - 

Genesis : description ol the spmt 
of God moving upon the 
surface of the waterSr p* 77 * 
Gbora -Angirasa, mstruction to 
. Kpshi?a; pp. *2. soa;-. not 


mentioned in the M ShSbha* 
rata, p. 203; enumeration of 
virtues, p. 3^* 

Gnomic stage of ethics, p. 288- 
God, and the Absolute, p- 33 ; 
the Lord of Pradhana, p. 
185; as magician, p. 185; as 
the Spectator of actions, p- 
1E6; and the Absolute, the • 
relation of, p. 206: the theo- 
logical conception of, p.206; 
as all-eye and all-car ac- 
cording to Xenophanes, p* 
208: and the Absolute in 
Ramanuja, p- 210; the Soul 
of Nature, p. 2x0: the Soul 
of Souls, p. 2Xo: the Soul 
of Souls, p. 212-2*3: 

Absolute, comparison of the 
conceptions of, p- 219 ; as 
Alpha and Omega, p- 2 ^ I 
cosmological argument for the 
existence of, p- 252 » 2* supre?- 
me resplendence, p. 255: iden- 
tified with the inner Sdf, 
p. 259; without a se- 

cond. p 259. no gods, but 
God, p. 259: theistic concep- 
tion of. pp- 259-260; nature 
arri attributes of, p. 260; 
-Atman as the Ulb ma tc Ca- 
tegory of existence, p. 261 { 
identical with the Self with- 
in, p. 261; the only cause of 
the world, p. 261; immanence 
, and- transcendence of, pp-’ 
a6i-262; ontological argu- 
meat for the existence of. p. 
569; and the Absolute, in the 
!dSnd(lh>'a Upanishad. p. 33 ^ 

Godhead unity of, a» a later 

development of though^ P- 
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149: theistic view' of, p- 185; 
deistic view of, p- i83- 
Codlings of nature, and Brah- 
inan, the parable of, p. 253* 
God-realisation, the faculty of, 
p. 339; the nature of, as that 
of a fact, p 339; inefficiency 
of sense and intellect for, 
p, 340; Intuition as the fa- 
culty of, p. 340, indescribable 
nature of the faculty of, p. 341. 
Gods, the path of the, p. 196, 
number of the. 258 
God to Soul, transference of 
interest from. p. 3. 

Goethe, quotation from, p.zoE, 
Golden-coloured Beang, descri- 
ption of. p 345- 
Goldsmith and gold, compar- 
ed to Soul and body, p 58. 
the image of, p. 155 
Good; in Plato, the Sun of the 
world of Ideas, p, 104: and 
pleasant, ccnffict between, p 
^93: physical, as an aspect 
of Bliss, p. 300; spiritual, as 
the acme of Bliss, p. 300. 
Goi^as, lus conception of a 
real Not-Being, p. 82 ; on 
Not-Being, p 104. 

Gospel conception of God, as 
the Alpha and Omega of 
things, p. 105. 

Grace, Upanishadic doctrine of, 
P- 345- 

Grasping or apprehension^ the 
process of, p. aij. 

Great' Happiness, con^tiog m 
the virion of the Iahiute,p. 305. 
Greece » and India 1 problem oC 
’ the on^ of . the idea* ol 
* Transmigration, p. 153. 


Greek and Indian Philosophy 
analogies of, how explained, 
p. loz. 

Greek Mythology, p. 84 ; Phi 
losophy and Logos, p. 95* 
Green 's idea of the nature of 
Spirit, compared to Anini’s, 

P- 55- 

Grierson, on the identity of 
the Krish^ of the Maha- 
bharata and the Chhandog- 
ya, p. 203, 

Gus^. the three, the connnon 
property of Samkhy'a and 
Vedanta, p. 30; the origin 
of, p. 1S2. 

Guru, Bhakti to, as to God, p. 
198; necessity of initiation 
by, p. 329; precautions to be 
observ'ed by, in imparting 
spiritual wisdom, p. 333. 

H. 

Hades, belief of the Upanisha- 
dic philosophers in a region 
Uke the, p, 157: in the Upa- 
nishads and Plato, p. 162. 
Hamlet, with Hamlet out, p.65. 
Hammond, on Aristotle's loca- 
tion of the Soul, p, 131. 
Happiness, as the motive for 
actions, p. 304, true, as vi- 
sion of the Inhnite, p, 304^ 
Great and Small, p. 305. 
HanSchandra, m th* Aitwreya. 
Brahma^ p, 203; m the 
Purinas. p. 203 
Halhayoga, adumbraUon of,p. 
33- 

tiesjt,' as the seat of consaotu- 
ness, p. 131. 
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Heaven, described in tbe Veda a*; 
overflowing %>ith honey p i47- 

Hebrew literature, on man and 
vvO“man, p. io3- 
Hedonism, spiritual, of Sanat- 
kumara. p. 'ja : anti— of 
Nachiketas, pp. 293-294- 
Hegel, appearance in tl»c doc- 
trine of, p. 332: tl'c dialec- 
tic of, p. 3®' 

Heimskringla. the ancient 
chronicles of Scandinavia, p 

24, 

Hela. kingdom ol. P 200. 
Heliolatory, p 
Heliotheism, p- 32- 
Henotheistic Polytheism, tran- 
sition from, to Monothcis- 
tio Mysticism, p. 3 
Henotheistic worship of Pra- 

H^cldtus^: the Way and 
the Way Down, PP- So,^. 
104; on the exchange of fire 
for all things. PP- 79- ^°3- 
on Logos, p. 104; paradom- 
cal language of. PP- t5°- 252- 
contradictions of, P 3n5- 
Hercules, the choice of ^t- 
ween Pleasure and ^i^"':- 
p. 293; compared to hachi- 

kelas, p. 293- 

Hesiod, p. Cs: reference to the 
Theogony. P- 74: on 
Earth as tlic basis of the ct*. 
IIIOS, pr 

Hctcronomy, 

HeUros. Nature as a, p. ^ 
Hiranyagarbha. tlic drc.uil a- - 
rect of Uiic Cosiiuc 5elL P- 
140; Uic Logos oi Indian 
Philcsophy, p. 


Histonco-cntical spirit, lack of, 

P *^78- 

Hitah. or arteries, spreading 

from the heart to the .Pu- 
ritat. p. 124. 

Homer, p. 64; and the idea of 

Transmigration, p- ^46. 
Horatory preccpts.in the Taitti- 
riya, p. 309- 

Hospitality, as due to guests, 
P 3*0- 

Human life, compared to a 
sacnficcr's life. p. 201: the 
SIX stages of, p. 202. 

Hunger, equated with death, 
p 82. and Thir*t. compared 
to Love and Hate, p. 0* " 

HylS. the conception of, in 
the I^gxeda, p. 3 
Hylozoism. m the RigvctU.pp- 
147-148 

Hypostasis, as Isol-Ucmg or 
Being, P 54 


L. 

I am I, ol Kant, pp- I3<i* ^bg- 
Idandra. a mj-slenous name 
of the Godhead, p. 97- 
Idealism, monistic, of Atunl 
and Y3|navalkl-a. p. 531 
the Aitarc>*a, sinular totliat 
of Ikrkclcy. p. ilO'.nnd Eu- 
daemonism. p- Soa* 

Idealistic Metaphracs. p- IJ9: 

Tlicori’ ol Knoiiicdgc, p ^- 
Idoas. devrlopmtnt of the Uoc- 
trinc of. as suppling a new 
,.nnr,ple for tbe chm-.w-t::- 
cal .irrangena-ut of tfin dha 

loguc of Pfato,. p. 15: ‘Ti- 
to’s lhccr>- ol. p. t». 
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world ol p, 104; the Sim of p- 165; different doctrines of. 
the world of. p. 262. P- 209; Ramanuja’s doc^e 

Tden tifiratmns . philosophy of. of. p. 213: the Kavel of, p. 

p* 203. ' 

Identitat Philosophy of Atu- Incommensurability, of pny- 
jjj acal good and spiritual 

Idok. hreakuig of. literal and good, doctrine of, p. 301- 
metaphoncal, p. 24. Individual, as mirroring reali- 

Igdrasil, in Scandinavian my- ty, p. 141; as the World in 
thology, p. 103; description miniature, p- 14^* Soul, 

of. p. 200; Carlyle’s desenp- bound in chains, p. 1S6. 

tion of, p. 200. Indra and Virochana, the £a- 

Ignoratio elenchi, p. 231. mous mj-th of, pp. 23^ 39 » 

Ilbat transfoimation, ( Rajju- 265: and the Damsel, the 

sarpa and Suktikaiajata}, p, myth of, pp. 25, 36, Z 55 J 

230, cxfJoits as found 10 the Rig- 

Ulusion. Ln the doctrme of veda, p. 27; how far histori- 

Aru^ p 54, creation as, p. caJ, p 44; and Dadbyacb.p. 

93, MiyS as, p. 226 ^ contraction of Idas- 

Iniage in the eye, as Ultimate dra, P> 97 » as Idandra., break- 
Reahty, p 250. mg through the skull, p. 132; 

Immanence, dynamic and sta- on dream-consciousness, p< 

Uc, doctrine of, pp. 56, 61. 266J on deep-sleep-conscious- 

famous doctrine of, pp. 211- ness, p. 267; shrw'd insight 
212, of God even in contra- of, p. 268. 
dictones, p. 212, — transceu- Indradyumna : on Air as the 
dcnce of God, p. 261. substratum, p. ^7. 

Inmc^nal Immortality, in Infinite, as bliss, p. 43: con- 
^nkara. p. 165. }ugaUon of the verb to do, 

Impersonahstic Theories of p, 200; 'dsion of, as consti- 

Upanishadic cosmogony, p. tutmg true happiness, p.304> 

75 * Infinities, piling of I nfini ties 

Impotence, the power of, p. 225. over, p. 278, 

Immortality, the Katha sur- Infinity, deduction of Infinity 
charged with ideas about, p. from, p. 278. 

28: personal and impersonal. Initiation. Kecessity of, p- 329. 
p. 165; as consisting in being Intellect, its -claim for pnina- 
hfted to the repon of the cy, pp, tiy-ns. higher than 

deity, p. 165: as absorbtion Will, p. 117; meditation of. 

in God, p. 165, as companion- as Brahman, p 118* the 

ship of the highest God, p. back-bone, not only of psy- 

165; as assimilaUon to God, ducal functions, but of 
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lity itself, p. 119; centre of, 
as referred to the brain, p-13®* 
Will, and emotion, relation 
of, p- 288; and intuition, r<^ 
lation of, p. 271; inability 
of, to apprehend Reality, p. 
326; inefdcacy of, to rea- 
lise God, p. 340- 

Intellectual experience, diHer- 
ent levels of, p. I18, 

Intellectnalistic psychology, P- 


Intellectualism, its quarrel with 
Volnntaraiism. p. 116 1 >n the 
Upanishads, p 198- 
Intermediary Person, creation 
of the world by Atman, 
through the, pp- 94'9S< 
Logos of Indian Philosophy, 
p. 187. 

Inter-quotation, the only de- 
finite test for the chronology 


of the Upanishads, p ro. 
Introspection, the psychologi- 
cal process corresponding 
to self-consciousness, p.244. 
the start of the plulosopta- 
cal process, p- 248: 
oi the process of, denied hy 
Kant and Comte. P 274- 
Introversion, the first qu 
cation for self-realisabon.p. 


328. , 

IntuiUon and InteUect, 
tion of. p.271; as 
with sense and 
339; as the faculty of God- 
realisation, p. 34®* 
Intuitional body, p* 
Intuitionism, higher and 

293; autonomic, P- 
aesthetic, p. 292; sympathe- 


Oi 9 

tic, p. 292;: higher, of auto- 
nomy, p. 292: in Hindu Ethi- 
cs, p. 292, 

Inversion, implied in the ana- 
logue of the hnde-groom and 
the bride, p. 348- 
Ion, Plato's : explanation of 
real poetry as an effect of 
God-intojdcation on, p. 9* 
i&i, the deep-sleep aspect of 
the Cosmic Self, p. I4®* 

Isles of the Blessed, in Plato, 
p. 158. m the Upanishads. 
and Plato, p« 162- 
ISopanishad. a summary of. 

p. 24. 

Ifivara, conception of, m Yoga 
Philosophy, P- ^89- 

J- 


JabaiS, the mother of Satya- 

ksma, p- 3^^* 

lam doctnne of Soul, p. 134* 
Taivah, PravSbaiia, doctnne of 
Five Fires, p 21: eschato- 
loffical teaching of, p- 
his doctnne of the Umverse 
as exhibiting at ev^ stage 
the principle of sacrifice, pp. 
46-47. on space as the ongin 
of all things, p 80; on space 
as the final habitat, p 8i- 
jambhehus. the Neo-Platonist. 

James. WilUam. Prol- ^ 
seat of the Soul. p. 1301 
the feeling of Self, as 
sisting in tertam cephalic 
movements, p. ^ 37 - , 

Janatoi. the patron of 
^ valltya. p. I9;qn“fi“" 
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the light yt min, p. 40: anti 
Budila, p O4; Y 5 jfn- 

vall:>a, ibalogut* between, p 
263. 

Jana^ti .md the Suan^, p 7S. 

and Raik\a, p. 7 ^- 
JaratkSra\'a, apuna about Kar- 
man, p- 20 ', an e»cliatologist. p. 
56, and Yajnavalkya, p. 181- 
JStavedas. the god of Fire. p. 

254 - 

Jtvanmukti, the doctnne ol, p- 
223, conception of, in Ad- 
vaitism, p. 214- 
Jn^nSttnan, p. 183 
Joy, lUicutablc, as the cflecl 
of Sclf'CTiaUsafion, p 348 
Jupiter s chair. Nature 's 
^ain linked to. p 2 

K. 

Kabandlun Katyjyana ' ius co»* 
Tnolo<ncal ques-tjon. p 48 
Kahola, setker aftir Kcalisa* 
tiun. p (}b 

K^akafijas p 27 
K£la. hymns to, in the Atlwr- 
va\'cda, p. 5 

KtUidS*^: description til lo\« 
unular to that of Shakes- 
jx^arr, p. 105 

Kant. I am I. p, distinc- 
tion bctuccn Nouintna and 
riicnomcna, p 215, Ktfula- 
tion of Idealism, p, 232, on 
tlic Co^iological {xcajI of the 
castence of God. p, 253, on 
pure Sdf-conscjcrtisncsa. p. 
269, on God and Self as ob- 
jects of faith, p. 271. on the 
un.kna«ablc nature of loca- 


lity, p, -S/I. on the t.ynthc- 
tic unity of apperception, 
p. 274, on the denial of the 
proc«>5 of introspection p- 
274: and the categorical 
inipcrativ'e, p. 292. 

Kapila, mcaiung of the word, 
p 29; controversy about the 
meanmg of the word, pp- 
183, 1S6; same as Hiranya- 
garbha, and Brahman{m), p. 
1S7. 

Karman, the topic of discus- 
sion bctM een JaratkSrava 
and YSjfiavalkj'a, p- 20, 
Ssndilya's doctrine of, p* 5®* 
VSjfUvalkya’s doctrine of, p. 
58: earliest trace of the theo- 
ry of, in the f^igveda, p- 148; 
doctrine of. in the Dfiha- 
dbrany-aka, p. 155: as in« 
fluencang the birth of souh 
p. 156; explicit mention of 
the doctrine of, in Kaushitaki, 
p. 162, in the Upanishads 
:uid Buddhism, p. i6x ; mo- 
ral force of tlie doctrine of, 
l>. 182. 

Kaimayc^a, adumbration of 
the doctrine of, in the ISa. 
p. 24: roots of the pluloso- 
phy of. in the ISa. p. 196; 
the plolosophy of, in the 
liliagavadgiti p 196. 

Kaslitnir ^oivism, p. 194. 

Katha, two strata, of compobi- 
tioti in.pp, 27, iS 

Katharsis. La ahmcutalioD p. 
1x4 ! m«al 328. 

Kathopaniihad. a summary 
of, pp. 27-29; and the Re- 
public of Plato, p. 26a- 
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Katyayani, the matenahstic 
wife of Yajnavalkya. p- iq: 
tlie woman of the world, p- 
6 rr the material choice of, p. 
303 - 

Kausalya ASvalayana : his in- 
terest in the meUphysics of 
psychology, p. 48- 

Kaushitaki Upanishad, a sum- 
mary of. pp. 26-27. the grand 
eschatological allegory in.p. 
42- the philosopher of the, 
as inventor of the doctrine 
of the identity of Prana and 
Brahman, p. 45. an ancient 
SatySgrahin, p. 45 . au- 

thor of the doctrine of 
* Three Meditations p. 45 ; 
on the primacy of PrStia, p. 


88 . 

Keith A. B.. Prof., on the idea 
of Transmigration as deUr- 
minmg the age of an Upani- 

shad, p. 15: absence 

of the idea of Tiansmigtahon 
in the older portion of the 
Aitareya, p- I 51 
tian Transmigration, p- t 53 - 
Kenopanishad, a sonunary o , 

pp. 24 ' 25 * , .. 

Khapushpa. or the postulation 
of negation, p- 230 * , 

Knot, ignorance compared 

p. 225. 

Knowledge and works, ® 
concilialion of, PP* * 4 . 9 ' 
synthe^ of p* 
caliatioa of, in KumSrila. p. 

Kno^edge. the idealistic 
theory of. p. iSa: inst^ent 
of, p. 190; aupetionty to 


works of, m Ankara, p. 193: 
absolutist view of, p. 218; 

lower and higher, p. 326; 

intellectual, as merely vcr- 
bad jugglery, p- 327. more 
dangerous than ignorance, 

p. 329- _ • 

KnowabiUty of Atman, mean- 
ing of, p. 273* 

Koran, a revelation hke the 

Upanishads and the Bible, 
P* ^* 

Kogas, as having an ideal 

eidstence, p. I 43 * 

Kramamiikti. meaning of the 
doctrine of, p. 209; incon- 
sistent with Advaitism, p. 


2x4, 

Kpshna, the son of Devaki, p. 
22; compared to a milk- 
man, p. I95: transfigured 
personality of, p- 197 ! 
son of DevaW, in the Upa- 
nishads and the Mahabha- 
rata. p. eoJ. the divme hero 
of the Mahabhaiata. p. aoi; 
the disapie of Ghora Angi- 
nisa. p. 202; the sop of Va- 
sudeva, founder of a new re- 
bgion, p. Z03; controversy 
about the peisonaHty of. 
pp 201-205. 

Kshaniliam Kshanikam. the 
cry' of Buddhism, p. ret- 
Kshatriyaliood. its relation to 
Brahminhood, pp* 61-03- 
Kumarila. on a bird flying on 
both the wings together, p. 
193! on the reconciliation of 
works and knowledge, p. 193 - 
KOno Fischer, on the "Attn- 
botes" of Spinoa, p. p* 7 - 



KusumSfijali, identification ot 
Maya and Prakriti. p. 227. 

L 

Lateral Ventricle, p. i 33 * 

Law, first-born o£ the. p. 150: of 
God, and of Man, p 291; 
instruction to respect the, p. 
309, first-bom of the, p. 353* 
Leibnitz* his theory of repre- 
sentation already present 
in the Chhandogya, p. 141; 
quotation concerning his 
theory of microcosm, p.141; 
on the best of all possible 
worlds, p 350 

Levemer discovery of Nep- 
tune, p. 105. 

Life, as the source of etemal 
misery, p. 294. 
lafe-iorce, as lying at the rout 
of things, p 7S . creation 
from, p. 76. 

Light of man, problem of the. 
p 40, Janaka and Ysjfia- 
valkya on the. p. 274 
Lihga£ania, doctnse of, adum- 
brated in Pippalada, p. 49; 
in SSmkbya and Vedanta, 
p. 184 relation of the, to 
Purusha, p. 184^ with se- 
venteen parts, p. 184, the 
conception of the, p. 183. 
Live to dre, the rule of, p. 163. 
Localisation, problem of, m 
the Uparushads, p, 13a, 
Logic-chopping, p. 330. 
Logopbobia, of the Upanishads, 
p. 329. 

Lc^os, in Greek and Chns*. 
ban thought, p. 93; and the 


World-Person, p. 95 » com- 
pared to Vak* p. 104; in. 
Hexadeitus, p. 104; in the 
Stoics, p. 104; in Indian 
Philosophy, p. 187, in Chns- 
tology, p. 333 - 

Lotze, on the seat of the soul, 
pp 130-131. 

Love and Hate, in Empedo- 
cles, p, 96. , 

Luminosity, ail, as due to God, 
p. 256. 

Lute, grasping of the sound 
of a. p. 217. 

M. 

M, as hliti or Apib, p. 86. 

Macdonell, Professor, on the 
borrowal of the idea of trans- 
migration by the Indian Ar- 
yans from the aborigines, p. 
146; transmigrafaon and the 
moral principle of requital, 
p 146: probable derivation 
of the idea of transnugra- 
bon by Pythagoras from 
Indian philosophy, p. 146. 
hfaorocosm, p. 88; of the Uni- 
verse, p. 96; and Makran- 
throps, p, 141. 

MadhuvidyS, or the Doctrine 
cf Honey, p. 51 : in the Kg- 
veda, and the Brihad&ran- 
yaka, p. 51. 

Madhva, the dualisbc vhool 
of, p,. Z05; and Ramanuja, 
Comparison of the views of, 
p. 209; concepbon of beati- 
tude, p» 213. 1 • 

Madhvaasm, in the UpanishaxJs, 
p. 207, • 
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MahSbhSrata. U5 g of the nord 
prsrde^, p. J36; no mention 
of Ghora Angirasa. in, p. 
203 ; on the parentage ol 
K^rshm. pp. 2or, 202. 

.Afabat Atman, in t\^Q passa- 
ges of the Katha, p. 183: as 
intermediate between Bud- 
dha and Avyakta, p* 197. 
Maine. Sir Henry : on the 
Greek origin of ali culture. 
P- 73 - 

Maitreyl. the spiritual wife of 
Yajnavalkj'a, p. 19; the type 
of spiritual uottian, p 61. 
the spiritual choice of, p.303 
Maitri. the teacher of ^k 5 - 
yanya. p 31, two strata in 
the, p, 31 : Upacishad, a 
summary of. pp. 3 i' 33 «* ^ 
great God-realiser, p 45 * 
on the highest secret of 
the Upamshads, p. 34 ^ 
Makranthropos, a better word 
than Mairocosm, p 
reference to. p- t 4 ® 

Malas. the Four, p. 189. 
Manasaspati. Brahman that 
resides in the brain, p. 132. 
Manifest Bodies, p 143 
Manomaya Purusha, Self Chat 
resides m the heart, p. 13^* 
Mano, p. 49; Hs doctrine of 
water as the first creation 
of God. p- 77 : on the five 
kinds of sin, p- 309- • 
MStariSvan. the god of Wind, 
p. a 54 - 

Materialists • on the bodily con 
sciousnesS as Self, p. 269, 
Matter and Form, Aristotle's 
doctrine of, pp. 49 . 92 - 


Matthew Arnold, on the poe- 
tries of Byron and Words- 
W'orth, 2$t. 

Max Muller : explanation of Ba- 
na as a harp, p. 90; interpre- 
tation of Puritat, p* 123^ on 
the nipple-like appearance as 
the uvula, p. 132; on the ex- 
perience of the m>-stic, p. 
I 33 J meaning of Abhivimg- 
na, p. 136; interpretation of 
a passage m Maitn, p, 138; 
meaning of Anvarabh. p. 155. 

MlyS. a Yedantjc metarnoi- 
phosis of the Samkhya Pra- 
knti, pp. 30,185 ; considered 
phonetically. phalologically, 
and philosophically, p 104; 
three theories about the on' 
gin of, pp. 223-224, not a 
fabrication of ^nkaua, p. 

223, if springing out of the 
SfinyavSda of the Buddhists, 
p 223, developed by Sanka- 
ra from the Upamsbads, p, 

224 , to be found in ideas 
rather than in words, p. 224; 
manifold conceptions of. m 
the Upanishads. pp. 225-228, 
as "power”, compared with 
the "attributes” of Spinoza 
p. 227 . Vicissitudes in 
the historical development of 
the doctrine of, p. 228: in 
the Bhagavadglta, as magi- 
cal power, p. 228; m Cau- 
dapSda, p. 229, elaboration, 
of the theory of. by An- 
kara. p 230; inexplicable na- 
ture of, p. 230; RSmSnuJa’s 
aitiasxn of the doctrine of, 
p. Z31. 
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Measurement of Bbss. umt of. Mind, dependent on alimcntn- 
p 300, tion, p. ns; compared to 

Medicine . and Yoga, p. 190. the lute, or the drum, or 

Medinikosha oiipradeEa,p. 135- the conch, p. 217; inst^- 
Mtslitation, environment for aicnt of the activity of At- 

the practice of. p. iS3, by man, p. ii?; compared to a 

means of Om, the way to chanot, p^ 338 
Realisation, p 333 Mirror, the Atman as a. p.345- 

Mediumship, the phenomena of. Mode, Maya as, p- 227. 

p 127. Monadic plane, p 142. 

Mendicants, order of, p. 182 Monism, school of. p- ryS; 
Mental states, classofication of. Pure, school of, p. 17S; as 
pp 118-119, plane, p 142- the synthesis of Dualism, 
Meshes. ?«l5y5 as. p 227. and Qualified Monism, p2iy. 

Metaphors, realistic and lUu- Qualified, school of, p. 17S ; 

sionistic, p 184. Ouahtamc, p. 2To; Tnni 

Metaphysical conflicts, p 146. tanan, p 194. 

clue to reconciliation of ,p^76 Monologvc method, p 38. 
Metaphysics of Anstotlc, quota* Monologues, post-ecst3Uc,pp 
tionlroro, p 74, of Abst^utc 350-352 

Expeneoce, p 352 Monoth^m, springing out of 

Metempsychoais, in Pythago- Polytheism, pp. 258*259 

ras, without any explanatory Monotheistic Religion, of 
background, p. 146. ICnshna, p 203. 

ilethods of Upaiushadic Phi- Mood, situated at a greater 
losophy, pp 34*40. distance than the Sun, p. 158 

Microcosm, of the Intermedia- Mo/ae of Om, A, U, M, p. 335. 
ry Person, p. 96, and Macro- Afom-^Iess part of Om, p, 335. 
cosm. pp 140-141 Moral ladder to realisation, p. 

Miroansa doctrine of i\ir as 52; problem, the connecting 
the earner of sound, pp linh between metaphysics 

191- 192; and Upamshads, pp. and mysticism, p. 28S; stan- 

192- 193 dard, theories of, as abstract, 

MlmSnsakas, thdr view that p 288; ideal, theories of, as 

the Vedas are Apaunisheya, concrete, p. 288; oligarchy, 

pp. 9*to ; their discussion the Noice of, p, 290, good, as 

wfh the Adjyya5'ifcas re- the Summuni bonum, p.299; 

garding the Apaurusheyat- good, and wordly good, 

\-a of the Vedas, p. 9. doc- p 299; agent, as fjejoiid 

tnne of Sphota. p 105: ul- gwd and bad. p 300: Self, 

txa p, 193; moderate — psychology of the. in the 
P- ^93" Upanishads, p, 314. 
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Morality, and Intellect, rela- 
tion of, p. *87; inetaphyacs 
and mysticdsin, relation ol, 
p- 287; based upon Atma- 
nic experience, p, 288; link- 
ed with mystidsm, p. 315. 
Moiphic Experience, p. 343. 
Moscow Retreats, p. 233. 
Mother, to be worshipped as 
God, p. 310, 

Motives, conflict of, not elabo- 
rately treated in the Upani- 
shads, p. 3x5 ; as treated lo 
the Muktika, p. 315- 
Mover of the Body, p. 32- 
Mngatrish^ika, postulation of 
negation, p. 230, 

MnxidaJca and MSndokya. sum- 
maries of, pp. 29,33. 
Mutuum Commeraum, p- St* 
Mystery to Mystery, p. 234. 
Mystic expenence, the faculty 
of, p, 271; as a clue to the 
reconciliation ot the different 
plulosophical schools, p,276, 
concealed nature of, p. 326, 
four types of, pp. 3 ‘^^- 345 » 
the acme of, p. 345^ raptures 
of. P- 35 <»* 

Mysticism, the culimnation of 
all Philosophy as of Upaiu- 
shadic, p. 65; and morality, 
problem of, p. 278; and pseu- 
do-mysticism, p. 348, erotic, 
limitations of, p. 34 ^ 
Mystics, and the spiritual pil- 
grimage. p. 27$; worship of, 
for the obtamment of any 
end, p. 350. 

Myths, of three different kinds: 
moral, aetiological, and 
transcendental, pp, 36-3?^ 

49 


the function of, in philoso- 
phy, p. 253; allegorical 
meaning of, p. 233. 

Mythical Method, p. 36. 

M3rihology, Comparative, p. 200. 

N. 

Nabhfiva tJpalabdheh, p. 23T. 

Kacbiketaa and Death, story 
of, p. 28; pupil of Yama,p.39 ; 
and Yama, dialogue between, 
pp. 121-122; and St. John, 
p. 154 ; the pessimistic cry of, 
p. iSo; and Hercules, p. 293 ; 
a true anti-hedonist, p. 294. 

Nad-scjssors, a pair of, p. 216. 

NaiyySyikas' their view that 
the Vedas ate Paurusheya, 
p. 9; their theory of the uni- 
versal, §ahkara'’3 cnticiscn of 
p. 104. 

NSka Maudgalya, propounder 
of the study of the Vedas as 
the supreme virtue, p. 45; 
on the virtue of the study of 
the Sacred Books, p. 310. 

Name and Form, p. S3. 

Napoleon, a Spectre, p. 233. 

Norada, and Sanatkumara, pp. 
23, 88, 198, enumeration of 
the sciences be has studied, 

p._ 326. 

Narayam, the Cosmic God. p. 
203. * 

Nasadiya Sokta: doctrine of 
Night as the primeval exis- 
tent, p. 82. 

h^aturaZ Selection, the princi- 
ple of, discovered by Dar- 
vnn and Wallace simulta- 
neously, p. T05, 
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tioned in three different mo- 
rae, p. 33 : meditation onj at 
the time of death, p. » 
and the Logos, p. 3331 ^ 
symhol of meditation, p> 333 » 
the manifold importance of 
meditation by. p. 334 ^J 
both the means and end of 
spiritual life. p. 3341 
cosmic efficacy of, p* 334 * 
the moral efficacy of medita- 
tion by. p. 335: the MSndu- 
kyan analysis of, p- 335 . 
the moral-less part of, P- 335 , 
as representing states o 
consciousness as well as as- 
pects of soul, p- 3351 

pretation of the constituent 

syllables of, p. 335 * 

Ontological argument, for tne 
existence of God, p. 2 9. 
Opinion and Truth, the 
T Apara Vidya and ParS 
VidyS, p. 3^6. 

Opinion of wise men. as sup- 
plyms rules for moral 

conduct, p. 29^; 

Order argument from, p- 57 * 
Ori^n ofZe world, varrous 
opinions about, p- roo. 

OnL. consciousness co^ - 

OrS^lSeidS'orx.^ 

O^puT^’Smogony. Minpared 
to Upanishadic. p. 04* 


Paiheya, p- 26; as the hench- 
man of Kaushitaki, p- 46. 
PanchakoSas. theory of. 


Panchlkarana : its relation to 
Trivritkaram, p. 86. 

Pandora's box, p. 14^* 

Parables and myths, ahegori- 
cal meaning of, p. 253. 

Parable of the Cave, and the 
Parable of the Blmd-folded 
man, p. 33 i- 

Parallelism, independent, bet- 
ween Upanishadic and 
Greek Philosophies, pp- loi" 

Pa^Siartbika view of Real- 
ity, pp. 215.231- , 

Para VidyS, same as Epis- 
teme, p. 326- 

ParJkshit, the sons ol, p. I 2 »- 
Parunara, meditation on Brah- 
man as, p 129. 

Parmenides, on Being. PP- 
roa , attack on the Ideal 
theory. P- i“ 4 : appearance 
in the doctrine of, p. 232. 
PaSu, Pah. and PsSa, philo- 
sophy ol, p. J 94 - 
Patafichala, the daughter o , 
possessed by a Gandharva. 

p. 128. 

Path of the Gods, and the 
Path of the Fathers, p. 26, 
later development in the 
conception of, p 263- ^ 

also Devayana and Prtp 
ya^- 

Paul. St., on God as speaking 
through him, p- 9 * 

Paulomas, p- 27 * 

Paurusheya-Apanrusheya va- 

da, pp. 9-10. . 

PauiuSishii. propounder ol 
Penance as the supreme vu- 

tue, p* 45 - 
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Penano?, as principal virtue 
%\ith Tapumtya PauruSish- 
ti. p. 310. 

Pericardium : its place in tlie 
Upamsliadic psychology of 
sleep, p. 131* 

Persian 5 ^yt^x^ogy, p. Sj, 

Person, Mth sixteen parts.Pip- 
palada's doctrine of, p. A 9 » 
creation by the, p. 76; the 
Intermediate, pp 94 " 95 » ^ 
the origin of things, p. too ; 
in the eye, turning away at the 
time of death, p, 155: -ttith 
sixteen parts, idea of. the 
precursor of the LihgaSarlra, 
p 1S4; the constituents of, 
p. 184 , without parts, p 284, 
Persons, the ilutable and Im* 
mutable, m the Bhagavad* 
gita, p. 207 

Personal, Immortahty m Ra- 
manuja pp. 163.214. eqa- 
txon of Philosophers, p. 179 ; 
existence, continuance of, p>. 
2x4 , — impersonal theory of 
creation, p. 99 

Personalistic theones of Upa- 
n shadic cosmogony, p 75 ; 
theories of creation, p. 92 ; 
Pcsstmism, in Buddhism, p. 
182 , and anti-hedonism, p, 
294 , the Logical outcome of 
anti-hedomsm, p. 295. 
Phancs, the shining God, pp. 
84,103. 

Ph'sjairjs •, and 

the horses, p. 104, 

Phar^TLJC, p. 133. 

Philolaus : his doctrme of Space 
as the ^arche' of all 
pp. 80,103. 


Fhocmcian alythology, p* 

Plujtic experience, p. 343 * 

Physico-theological argument 
for the existence of God, p. 
257; personal and imperso- 
nal aspects of> p. 258. 

Pfaj-siological categones, re- 
gress from cosmological cate- 
goncs to, p, 250. 

Philology, rise of, p. 189^ 
and Yoga philosophy, p.190. 

Pilate : on the nature of 
Truth, p. 313. 

Pineal gland, as the Seat of 
the Soul, p. 131. 

Pippalada. philosophy of, pp- 
3031 ; a sjmthetical philo- 
sopher, p. 38, doctrine of 
Rayi and Prii^, p. 49; his 
notion of dual existence, p* 
92. 

Pityiyana, or the Way of the 
Fathers, histoty of the con- 
ception of, p. 159; concep- 
tion of, in the Bhagavad- 
gita and the Upaxushads, p. 
T98. 

Pituitary body, as the nipple- 
like appearance, p. 132; si- 
tuated above the bones of 
the hard palate, p. 133. 
Planes, the Theosophic con- 
ception of the Seven, p 142. 
of Consciousness, as corres- 
ponding to the Bodies of 
dlan. p, 142. 

Plato, in the Ton, on real poetry 
as originating in God-mto- 
xication, p. 9; his emgroatic 
description of a man and no- 
man, p. 35; the dialectic of, 
P« 38; description of the 
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Corybmtcs’s dance, p. 41 : 
on wonder aa the root ot 
philosophy, p. 63 : recog^- 
tion of Not-Being. pp- 
83 * descnption of the body 
as a harp, p. 90 ; absence of 
reference to Indian Phdos^ 
phy m. p. 102 : reference to 
Parmenides, p. 104 : aoi “<= 
Phaedrus Myth, p. 104 ; on 
the Good as the Sun of the 
world of Ideas, pp- 104 , 202 . 
theory of Ideas, pp. 60 . 104; 
recognidon of an Iminortal 
Soul. p. 129 : “j 

dewed with the 

. TQH* on. fscoUcc* 

“on p. X 33 - on ^ho Isles of 
the Blessed, p. i 38 .t 6 ®- ^ 
the Hades, p. 

tion of the Tartan^ rn. p^ i^. 

appearance in the 

of p. 232 ; 

ILL. inooption of A^an 

p. 246 ; on the compar^^o 
value of Books and Tct 
2 ^. p. 33 tl on the Parable 
of the Cave, p. 33 t. 

Platomsts of Aleaandna, p. 

PloSos.l appearance « (the 
doctrine of. P- 232 - 
Plurahsm. fl'O jch«l oh P^ 
reS: numerical. P- " . 
inicts with qualtf^ 
Monism and Monism, p. 240 . 
Poetical 

employed in the Up^^_ 
shads, PP* 4‘^43 • 
n 40 : its appheauan. p- 4 t- 
Poctry, Upamshadic; 

cal, moral, metaphysical, p- 


41: not nature poetry, or 
love poetry, or heroic poe- 
try, p. 4 t- 

PolsthHsm, regress from, to 
monotheism, pp. 258-259- 
PosiUve Theology of Sandilya. 

pp. SOiSQ* f 

Positive characterisation 01 

the Absolute, p. 219. 

Power, and Impotence, contrast 
of. p. 348; in the Umvetse. 
as’ due to Brahman, p. 255. 
Prabhakara, on the superio- 
rity of Works, p. 193 - 
PrachmaSMa. his view of hea- 
ven as the substratum of aU 
things, p. 49 - 
Prade&nnatra, controversy 
about the meaning of, PP- 

PraSsna. ruled by God, p. 

30: or Prakjiti, p. 183. 
PraiSpati. the teacher of In- 
dia and Virochana, p. 39 : 
—Kratu on the Mover of the 
body. p. 233; instruction to 
India and Virochana. p. 
265- on the true nature of 
Ultimate Reality, p. 268: on 
the cardmal virtues, p. 3 W- 
Priha, the third foot of At- 
man. p. 36; the 
aspect of the Individual beU, 

pp. 1402335* 

Frainana. p- t 8 i. 

Prajna- Atman, p. S^* 

Prakriti, the eight-fold, p- 34 . 
'the three-fold, p- S 6 . m the 
Upanishads and Samkhya. p. 
i82 ; and MSya. p. 185 : as 
God’s magic power, p. 185. 
Pralhada, the sons of. p* a?* 
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Praija, oblatioa to, as real sa- 
crifice, p. 7; parable prov- 
ing the sopremaj^y of, p. 19 ; 
as the principle of life, as the 
principle, of consaousness, as 
Mldmate reality, p, 27 ; as 
Ufe-force, or cosmic-force, p. 

87 ; controversy of, -Mitb the 
oi^ians of sense, in the Cb- 
hlndc^'a, Kaushitaia, and 
Pra^aa, pp, 8S-9r; a bio- 
jBj’cho-metaphyacal concep- 
tion p. 91 : identified vsilh Ufc, 
'With consciousness, and with 
Atman, p 91 ; compared to a 
queca-tiee, p. 91; a pbiiceo- 
phicaJ apothcois of. p, 92; 
purification of, as necessary to 
the realisation of Atman ,p . 337. 
PrAnasam^ita, p. 205. 

Vt^vly in the \JpMus h ads, 

p I &3 

Pra^QOpaiushad, a summary 
ol. pp 30-31. 

Pratardana, p. 3$, a free thin- 
ker -oS antiquity, p 46; ori- 
ginator of the doctrine of 
Praj fiitmau, p. q6; giving 
name to a sacrifice 
after him. p. 113. 

Pratyahara, p. 1S7. 
Pr 3 tibha&iLa \acw. p. 232. 
Prayer to the Atman, for the 
fulfilment of any md , pp. 
3 - 19 - 350 - 

Preceptor, to be worshipped 
as God, p. 310. 

Pnnaple, tlie dcfinilian of the, 

p. 145. 

Projective identification of 
the Thou and the Absolntc, 
P- 278- 


Prose-poetry, conflagiailons of, 
in the Upanishads, p. 42. 

Psalms of the Bible, compara- 
ble to HjTiiiis to Vanina, p. 3 - 

Psychical Research, early, pp- 
127-128. 

Psychological Approach to 
Reality, the final approach, 
pp. 247, 249 ; categories, su- 
periority of, to cosmological 
and physiological categories, 
p. 232; doctrines about the 
nature of reality, p. 263 ; 
temperaments : Sattva, Ra- 
jas, and Tamas, p. 308, 
Psycho-metaphyricaS interpre- 
tation of Om, p. 336. 
Psychology : empirical, abnor- 
mal, and rational, p, 1x3 : 
okM ttiUy p. X29; m the 
Upacisliads, pp. 173-1O6. 
Purgatory, in Dante, p, 162; 

the World as a, p. 163. 
PurlTication, justification of 
the process of, p 342. 

Purilat, the coiuiccling link 
bet’ween NySya-VaiScshikaand 
the Upanishads, p. igo; 
translated as penkardium, p, 
izs; as the surrounding bo- 
dy, p. 123 ; cotTcsponding to 
the pineal gland of Descar- 
tes, p. 123; as a kind of mem- 
braneous sac round the 
heart, pp. 123-124 ; entrance 
of mind or soul in, as caus- 
ing sleep, p. jgi. 

Punty of Diiine life, p. 332 
Purusha, as purifia5’-a, p. 36; 
not the ongm of things, p, 
tot; as the. Highest Shoa- 
tcnce, pp. 183, 197. 
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PunishasGkta: formulation of 
the casta-systcm in, p. 59; 
refcrence to, p. 150; descrip- 
tion of the Cosmic Person 
in, p, 197, 

PQrva Slim ansa: on supenonty 
of Works to Knowledge, p. 
192. 

Pythagonis> his visit to India, 
p. 102 ; theory of Numbors, 
p. 104 ; doctrine of Transmi- 
gratioa, p. 104 ; question ci 
the dependence of, on Indian 
Philosophy for the idea of 
Transmigration, p. 146 ; idea 
of llelempsychosis in, with- 
out any explanatory back- 
ground, p. 146; on. recollec- 
tion, p. 153. 

Pythagorean description of 
the body as a harp. p. 90. 

Q- 

Questionnaire, GSrgi’s, p. 4. 
Quietism, as an ethical theory, 
p. 296, the poative side of, 
p. 296; and Self-realisafxon. 
p. 296. 

Quieiistic Life, as a recoj from 
the empty world of sense, 
p. 296, 

Quintuple existence, the doctnae 
of, p. 16. 

R. 

Racial Experience, as trans- 
mitted to the Individual, p. 

143. 

Rahu and the. Moon, the ana- 
logy of, p. 35r, . ' 


Raxkva, the philosophy of, p. 
22; his doctrine of Air as the 
substratum, p. 47; the phi- 
losopher with the car, p. 
yS; scratching his itch, p. 78; 
the philosopher of Air, p, 78; 
correspondence of Macrocosm 
and Micxocosm, p. 88 ] doc- 
trine of Pr 3 na as the final 
absorbent, pi 88. 

jRatson delre, of mystic sound, 
P- 344 - 

HSjasa qualities, desenption of, 
p- 32, 

Rajasa temperameaDt, p. XI4; 
cardinal virtue of the, p. 308. 

Rajendralal Mitra. meanlcg of 
AbhivimSna, p. 136. 

Rajjusaipa, illicit transfonna- 
tion, pi, 230, 

Rarefaction and Condensation, 
in Anaximenes, p> 79* 

RamadSsa .* on the Two Patlis, 
p. 161. 

HamSnuja : on the EJements 
as Deities, p, 75; view of Im- 
mortality, p. 165; the qua- 
lified-monistic school of, p. 
205; and Madhva, partial 
similarity of the views of, p. 
209; View of the Absolute, 
p. 2io; and Madhva, differ- 
ence between the views of, 
p. 210; idea of God, p, ezo: 
conception of Beatitude, p. 
213; and Madhva, difference 
from Ankara, p. 214; his 
objections against the doc- 
trine of Mays, p. 231. 
KamtErtha, interpretation 0/ e 
passage in Maitri, p> i 33 i 
Rapids, five kii^ < 4 i p« 33 . 
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Raptures of Mystic Ecstasy, 
p. 350 - 

RashdaU, Canon: hiS; cntiasm 
of the theory of Self-realisa- 
tion examined, p. 302. 

Rational Psychology, p. i^ 9 * 
Rathltara, the propounder of 
Truth as the Supreme Vir- 
tue, p. 45 - 

Rayi and PrSm, Pippalada's 
doctrine of, p. 49; correspon- 
ding to Matter and Spirit, p. 
92. 

Real of Reals, God as the, p.213. 
Realisation of God, end of 
mystic hie, p# 198. 

Realistic theory o £ creation, p. 9S. 
Reality, as mnrored in the 
Individual, p, 141, and Un- 
reality, p. 212; development 
of the consuousness of, p, 
247; as a cosmo-theo-psycho- 
Logical problem, p. 24S; and 
Truth, p. 311. 

Reductio ad absurdum, p, 134. 
Refutation of Ideahsm, by 
Kant, p. 232. 

Regres^ve Method, p. 40. 
Regressus a 4 tnfimtuM, p 40. 
Rejoicing, place of, p. 97, 
Religious Consciousness, ^evo- 
lution of, from objective'* to 
subjective, p. 2, 
Renunciation, life of, p. 295. 
Representation, theory of, m 
Leibmta, p. 141. 

RepublfC c£ and 

Ka^hopanishad, p. 262, 
Revelation, the meaning oi,p* 
8; not any external message^ 
. but a divme afflatus from 
- Within, a result of inspirabon 


through God-intoxication, p. 9; 
Upanishadic view of, p. 10; 

notion of, p- 178- 
Rhode, Kerr : on the ethno- 
psychological origin of the 
idea of Transmigration, p. 146- 
Riddle-Hymn of the Rjgveda, 
p. 154 - 

B%v’cda, a great hymnology 
to the Forces of Nature, p.2; 
a great work of emotion and 
imagination, p. 4; hymns to 
Vaiuto, p. 4IJ mentioii of 
Vamadeva, p. 49; reference 
to the sage Dadhyach, 
reference to the Madhovid- 
yS. p. 51; reference to the 
KSsadlya Sokta, p, 82; ' the 
riddle-hymn of the, I. 164, 
as breathing a sceptico-mys- 
tical atmosphere, p. 149; idea" 
of transmigration in, pp. 147, 
149 I and the Upanishads • 
conception of the Two •* 
Birds, p. X50; conception of 
Rudra-^va, p. 193. 

R 5 th I on the nddle-hymn of 
the Rgveda, pp. 149, 151; 
on the idea of Transmigra- 
tion in the ^gveda, p, 151. 
Rudra, the only Creator of all 
things, p. loij identified 
with ^va, or ISa, p. 194. 
Rudra-Siva, conception of, in 
the Fbgveda and the Atha- 
rvaveda, p. 193. 

S. 

Sacred books, the Study of, as 
the prinapal virtue m Naka 
Maudgalya, p. 310. 
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Sacrifice, the chief topic of the 
Brahroatias. p. 6; mental, a 
new conception formulated 
m the days of the Arawa- 
kas. and the Upanishads, p. 

8; conception of, in Pratar- 
dana, p- 

Sacrificer’s Ufe, stages of a, 

pp, 20 I* 202 . 

Sadabhava, Buddhistic doc- 
trine of, P- tdo. 

Sadasadamrvachaniyatva, m- 

exphcabiUty, P- 230. 

Sage, Ideal of the, in St°>a=“' 
ChrisUamty, and the Up 
nishads, pp. aSg, 

Saibya SatyakSma: his uite 
est in Mysticism, P 4 «. 

St. John and Nachi^etas, p* M- 

fenvism, in 

p. ag; and Theism, P- “°- 
.?oots of, in the Upamshads, 
pp. 192 - 193 . Kashmirian, p. 
194. Southern, P- 194 - 
gaiilya, the 

jnavalkya, p. 9 . „ 

kya-s imprecations ori. P 3 ». 
S interest in -"’J. 
56, and VSjnavaikya, dm 
loEue between, P- ^ 59 - 
silyanya. ^ 

o ^1; and Bnbadrat^. P- 
I'^^the teacher of Bpha- 

meamng emanation,. P- 9». 

30 


Samkhya, and "Vedanta, rela- 
tion of. in the SvetaSvatara, 
p 30: its borrowal of the 
conception of three colours 
from the Upanishads, p.B?. 
question as to whether Pu- 
rusha is the ongin of tbmgs, 

D lOl ; borrowal by Neo- 
platomsm of the Three ^ah- 
Uesfrnm, p. xoa; f “ 

the Upanishads, pp. 182-187. 
in the makmg. p. 183: lo- 
tion of, ivitb Yoga and Ve- 
danta. p. tSy. W'eistic. m 
Uie Upanishads, p. 183. the 
locus dassiens of. m fte 
Upanishads. p. iss; and Ve- 
dSiita, parting of the ways 
between, p. tSd. 

Samnyasa. andSpmtnalKeabsa- 
tion, relation between. P- 332 . 

Sanatkumara, the ° 

NSrada. PP. 23. 
the philosophy ot, pp S® 53 . 
on Truth as consisting in the 
attainment of Reality. p.^S. 
gandilya, the bon P" 

22 the philosophy of, pp. 
jo'-ji; bis doctrine of Taj- 
ialan, p- 5 ®* 

§ii.,Rahn, and Ketn, menbon 
of, in the Maitri, p. 31 . 
gahkaia. on the Eleineots ^ 
Deities, p. 75; lus 
tion of creation out of Kot- 
• Being, p. 81; cnticisni of the 
Naiyyayika Iheory of the 
Universal, p. xo 4 . 
pretation of pradeSamatm. 

pp 135-136; his interpretation 
orabHvi^ana,p.i 36 ; on the 
KoSas. p.143: on the relation 
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of beatific consciousness to 
Srsbman, p. t44» view 
of Immortality, p. 165; on 
Sadabbava as Buddhistic 
doctrine, p.. iSo, on the su* 
peiionty of Knowledge to 
Works, p. 193: the monis- 
tic school of, p. 2051 his con- 
ception of beatitude, p. 213; 
the fundamental propodtions 
of the philosophy of, p- 
his view of creation, p. 222; 
his view of Immortality, p. 
223; and Sttaj’avada, p-223; 
his elaboratiQxi oi the theory 
of MSya from the Upani- 
shads, and Gau 4 apada, p. 
saS; his cntia&m of the ^un* 
yav 3 dins. p. 231; his critic 
osm of the VtjfLSiuivadim, 
p. 231; on the phenomenal 
reality but noumenal un- 
reality of the woild, p. 231; 
charge on, as jdealist-mhi- 
hst, p. 233. 

Santa tman, p. 183. 

^anra Atman, p. 58, 
Sorkarak&hya : on Space as the 
substratum, p. 47. 

Sarvajit. the title of the phi- 
losopher Kaushltaki. p.£6. 
^g&avishaiyu postulation of 
negation, p. 230. 

^iapaiha BrShiraiyi ; on YS)- 
da^-alkya bring a of 

Aiuni, p. 33. 

S&ttvika iempezament, p.XK4; 

cardinal virtue of, p, 30S. 
Sa.ty 3 graha, attitude of, p.2g5. 
Satya, the ultimate concrete 
caistcaoe, bom froia Water, 
P. 77 * 


Satyakama Jabala, the story 
of, p. 22; on the person in 
the eye as constituting Rea- 
lity, p. 250; and Truth, p. 3it; 
on the necessity of finding ^ 
Guru, p. 330- 

Satyam, syllabic division of* 
P- 77 - 

Satyavachas Rathitam.: on 
the virtue of Truth, p. 3 ^o- 

Satyayajna, on celestial fire 
as the substratum of things, 
P* 47 - 

Saujyayini Gaig3'3, an abnor- 
mal psychologist, p. 48. 

^uva Udgjtha, an invective 
against the BrShmamcal be- 
lief in extern alism, p* 

Scandinav lan chronicles of 
Heunskringla, p. 24; mytho- 
logy. p. 200; mythology, com 
pared to that of the Upani* 
shads and the BhagavadgltS, 
p. 20i; mj-thology, and the 
description of the Igdrasil, 
p. 103. 

Sccptico-mysUcism, of Rigve- 
da 1. 164, p. 149. 

Scholastic superstition, hurt- 
ful imprint of, p. 276. 

Schopenhauer, his stress on 
Will, p, iiO, quotation from 
“The World as Will and. 
Idea", pp. 116-117; on moti* 
vation as being the saznc 
as stimulation or tncchani- 
cal process, p, 117; on Will 
as fi l l i ng the whole world, p. 
XI7; as the apostle of pesa* 
nustc, p. 294, 

Schrader, Dr., his discovery of 
four old Upa&i&bada, p. 
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Science. Philosophy, and Re- 
ligion, recondliation of. pp- 

i-a- V. 

Scot! and Amnndsen. as read- 
ing the North Pole at the 
same moment, p. 

Seal. Braiendracatb. Dr., 
ference to the -Positive Sa- 
ences*. p. 

Seat of the Soul, the question 
of the. pp. 130-131. 

Self, as a centre of interMt. p. 
120; continuance of a blood- 
less. p. 129: immanent m 
the whole body, p- 134: em- 
pirically real, but tr^«^- 
dentally ideal, p. 22r, 
the Absolute. 

221- as the Uthmate Reality, 
on. 248.264: as dream^n- 

” . ^ « 266’ as deep- 

saousness. p. aoo. 

sleep consciousness, p. ^ 
as mereconsdousnessof bo^. 

p. 266: as appeals m to 
own form, ^yS' 

Absolute. relatmn o . P.^«. 

5,= tte supreme ugnt 
“ %, I both the subject 
and object of knowledge. P- 

“janlci^the— 
aonof. p. 348. bee 
Sdf^onsciousn^, P ^ 

non of. as anperior to that 

super^— ; J;d. 
L"c::tes.%. 148^ 

ITIor to consdousness oI 

prior ho ^ jjj 

S^.a^e 


realisation, p. 270 : the mysti- 
cal agnificance of p. ayi: 
the metaphysical agnificanee 
of. p. 271 : the epistemological 
agnificance of. p. 271. as 
the ultimate category o 
c^tence. p- 373- 
SeU-murderers, gomg to wa- 
des, p. T57' ... 

Self-realisaUon, the bh« eh 
„ aoi: the meeting-pomt ol 

Sie ethical and mystlcj pr<> 
cesses, p. 302; as not himted 
to the reahsabon of the 
"faculties" of man, P- 302 , 
true meaning of. p. 3“’ . 

onfoldment of Atman, p. 302 . 
and egoism, p. 304: e^ 
and mystical sides of. p. 
304-305; intimations of, P 
325: "PP'';“*^g?*'^ah£- 
toS^for! ?• 3^®= 

p “so/'hd^Mness of the 
Spiritual Teacher for. p.33r. 
diScolbes in 

not to be solved by books 

p. 3Si: ^ 

p. 336 : effects of. on the 

mystic, pp. 347-3<>., 
Self-spectator, of AnstoUe, p. 

Se“n^«entres. as referred to 

Se^cs.'^'to Umovmg to- 

, r> a 2 Q" inefficacy 

dency of, p. 32y. “ - 

of to realise God, P- 34 - 
Seventeen Parts, of the Lmga 

Si^e^toation of the duahty 
of. pp. 93-94- 
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Shakespeare : Falstafi reborn, p. 
23; reference to ■ the "Two 
Gentlemen,'* p. 105 ? descnp- 
tton of love ^imUr to that 
of Kahdasa, p. 103. 
Shavelings, Upnnisbad' ad- 
dressed to, p. 29; Sind Self- 
realisation,- p. 332’ 

Sheaths, doctrine of, in the 
Taittiriya, p. 26; of the SouJ, 
pp. 141-142. 

Shelley: Adonais, quotation 
from, p. x66> 

Sm, confession of, p. 4^1 the 
"shaking’* of, by means of 
Sdi-rcalisation. p. 35*. enu- 
meration of live kinds of. 
p 309, the conception of, in 
Manu and YSjfiav^kya. p.309. 
Suctecft Parts, of the Purusha, 
p 183*184. 

Sleep, a twalight condition, p. 
38. (our different theories of, 
pp 122-126, caused by fati- 
gue, p. 122: by the soul get- 
ting lodgment in the arte- 
ries, p. 123, by the TTund 
being raergod in PrSna, p 
124. by the mindbcingunit— 
cd with the True. p. 125; 
compared with death, p.122; 
compared with ecstasy, p. 
r25; in Nyjya philosophy, 
due to the motion of the 
Mind to the Puritat, p. 19X. 
Sleeping consauu&ncss as 
Ultimate Reality, p. 252. 
Slough of a snake, the image of 
tlic, p. 156. 

Small Happiness, consisting iq 
llie obtainment of ordinary 
ends, p. 305. 


Snowless region, pp. 158-159’ 

Society, and the Moral Law, P’ 
290. 

Socrates : on the non-accept- 
ance of fees, ^ p. 20. 

Soham Atma, doctrine of, p* 
53; realisation of, p. 3*^5* 

Soliloquy, method of, p. 
Yajiiavalkya's p. 39J 
ma's, p. 39 . 

Solipsism, Yajnav’alkya^s, p- 
57: and Absolutism, p. 218. 

Solipsisdc Solitude, of the Mys* 
tic, p. 352. 

Soma libation, pouring of, p- 
202. 

Song of Univcjreai Unity, p. 
352 - 

Sophistic view of ' < Wisdom, 
Y53 ftavalkya’s, p. 20. 

Sontes of categories, in Sanat- 
kumsra, p. 52. 

Soul, endowed with the power 
of motion, p. 133 ; as the 
the mover of the body, p. 
*33; Jain doctnne of, p. 134, 
history of the spatial exten- 
sion of, pp. 134-137; both 
infinitely large and infinite- 
ly small, pp- 137-139 ; as 
transcending all spatial li- 
mitations, p. 139: movement 
of, at the time of death, p. 
*551 as a creative entity, p. 
156; compared to a Phoe- 
P- 156; ascent or decent 
of, based on a moral founda- 
tion, p. lOij the denial of, m 
Huddhism. p. 180, Indivi- 
dual and Universal, relation 
of, in Uie (lualistic sj'stem, p. 
207; original benightment of, 
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p. 332: iUumraation ol, 

P 332. See also Sell. 

Sound, seven different kinjfe 

. of, p. 33; mysUcal. not tte 

result of the process of di- 
gestion. p. 3 + 4 - , 

Space, as the origin of all- 
things in Pravahana JaivaJi. 

' pp. 80-81; as the highest rea- 
lity p. 8 i:iiiPliil°l=t“-P-^° 3 - 
SpencU on racial and indivi- 
dual experience, p. 143 . 
Sphota. Mlmansaka doctrine 
of, p* 1 ^ 5 * • 

Spinoza: his ironical oompon- 
son of God and Dog. P- » 5 . 
"Attribates" of. P- 
God as the Pnmary Reahty. 

Sp^tull’cevelopment, 

cal to psychological, P- - 
Spiritual Experience. ladd« 

of, p. 276: fttst 

mysueal apprehension Jif ^ 

glory of the Self, P- -7 ■ 

Lnd stage. wh=r«n is 1*^ 
ceived the identity of tte 
■ 1 ’ ivith the Self, P 277 . 
stage, identity of the SeU 
the Absolute, p ^ 7 T‘ 

r Lae identification 

t vreU an the ‘Thou- 
the Absolute. P- 

stage, evpenence of Bmll 

man as the AU, p- 7 
Spiritual Pilgnmage, and tb 
Jlys-Ucs. P- 

r-S^LSresity- 

L P- 329: qualifications of a, 

p. 330* 


Spiritual Wisdom, precaution 
tor imparting, in the Up^- 

shads and the Bhagavadgita, 

P' 332 » 

State, and the Moral Law, p. 

290, , 

States of Consciousness. the 
four, pp. 139-140. 

Stoicism and Logos, p. 104 : ““d 
i' the Ideal of the Sage, p SlS- 
StutaSasUas, .hymns ol praise, 

p. 201. 

Subiect-Ohject relation, p. 352 - 
SnbiecUve Modification, p. 230. 
Subjectivity of sense-percep- 

tion, p> 30* 

Sublimity, in Nature. P- Jd. 
Transcendental, p. 43 : sub- 
jective. p. 43 - 

Sub Speci‘ ActcmtM<s. m 
^iihara, p. 215 * 

Substance, from the Cosmolo- 

eical point of view. p. 54 - 

Su?st«tum. a science s^ 
of in the Upanishads. p. 3 . 
5,irch after the. p. 74 : 

nous conceptions of, PP- 70- 

SudLsdvaita interpretation of 
the Brahma-sutras, p. 205 
Sudhanvan, becoming a spirit. 
P. 128. 

gudras and Scriptures, p. 33 - 

§uka and Self-realisation, p. 

SiSn Bharadvaja, mt^trf 
la the metaphysics of psy' 
chology, P' 48* 
guktikaiajata. ilhat tnmstor- 
luation, P- 230 * 

Summum Bonum, “n^p^ 

of. P- 190: the moral good 
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as, p. 299: as' consisting in 
inysticaJ realisation, p- SOS* 

Siin, as a great Bee-hive barg- 
ing in space, p. 22; th* birth 
of, from the Universal Egg, 

P- S3. 

D&nyavada, Sankara’s crltl- 
dsnj of, pp. 223. 231. 

Superconscious state of con- 
sciousness, a solecism, p, 139 ? 
conception of* the. In 
psychology, p. i4o« 

Superimposition, doctrine of, 
p 230. 

Supennoralism, European and 
Indian, p. 306; of Nietz- 
sche, as afiecting the super- 
man, p. 306; of Bradley, as 
a^ectixig the Absolute, p. 
306; of the Upaiushads, as 
the ethical counterpart of 
Absolutism in iMetapby^cs, 
p 306. 

SushumnS, p. 33. 
Sashkabbnnglra, p 26; bis 
philologico-philosophical con- 
tribution, p 46. 

Svabbava, or Nature, p. 185. 
Svapiti, as Svamapltobbavati, 
p. 36 

Svapnika view, p. 332, 
Svetakelu, Aruni’s instruction 
to, p. 54, and Jai\’ali, dis- 
course between, pp 120-121; ' 
his request for the final in- 
struction, p, 216. 
SvetiSvatara ‘ revelation of the 
Upanishad to the Sage of 
the name, p. 11; a sum- 
mary of, pp. 29-30, author 
o£ ^tbe Upanishad of that 
name, p. 45. 


Swarajya, tlse true meaning 
of, p, 3 £> 5 * 

Sympathetic nerves, p. i 33 » 
Symposinm, in King Jana- 
ka's court, p. 3S. 

Synthesis, l(^ca], idea of, p* 
■24 ; of Dualism and Qua- 
lified Monisni in Jilonisxn, p* 

215. 

Synthetic Method, p- 38. 

T. 

Tabula rasa, p. 276. 

Tallasa, the second foot of 
Atman, p. 35; the second 
state of (dream) consclous- 
ne^, pp. dream 

aspect of so^, p. 335. 
Taittirlyopaiu&had, a' summary 
of, p. 26. 

Tajjal&n, reality described as, 
p. 34; search after the, p* 73; 
the cryptic formula of the 
ChhEndogya, p. 253. 

TSma&a quahties, full descrip- 
tion of, p. 32; temperament, 
p. 114; temperament, car- 
dinal virtue of, p. 308. 
T 5 nric books, recognition of 
the cerebro-spinal system.p. 
131^. ' 

Taponitya Faumflshti : on the 
virtue of Penance, p. 310. 
Tartarus in Plato, p. 162, 
TejobaimStmikS Prakpti, p. 
86 . 

Tennyson ' 'In. Memonam* quo- 
tation from, p. 166. 

Tests,' for the clironolc^cal ar- 
rangement of the Upani- 
shads, pp. 13-16. 
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Thales, pp. 64,73 : Water as the 
arch® of things, PP- 76 - 77 : 
theory of Water, p. 103: story 
of the visit of, to India, p. loa. 

Thaumaturgy of Thought. p.ia 9 - 

Theism, and Creation, p- 75 , 

99; gaivite, p. 100: and 
the Godhead, p. i 85 * 

■ Theogony of Hesiod: search 
after the Ultimate Cause, p. 

74. 

Theological, Approach, P- 847 . 
categories, regress from, p^ 
231-252; categories, as sut^ 
servient to psychological, 
PD. 259,261. 

Th«nomy, a sort of heterono- 
inVa p. 290» , 

Theopathy. as supplymg itd« 
of moral conduct, p- “P** 
Theophobia, as supplying 
of moral conduct, p. 

Theoria, of the gods, p. 48 . 

Aristotle, p- 875 - 
Tbeosophists. , 

omp^ on the Bodies rf 
mI, pp. t4«48: o“ ^ 

“ etheric double, P 
Thirteen Upanishac^ their 

classification, p- 

This and That, p. _ 

Thought-power, pp- ‘ 

Thread, and 

or Thread-Controller, 

Yijnavalloa’s doetrmo of. pp. 
ThL^Births, doctrine of, PP- 
Meditations , doctrine of. 
Thunderbolt, God compared 

to a. p. SSI- 


Time, not the origin of things. 

p. 100 ; of Time, p. roo. 
Torch-bearers, and the Spiri- 
tual Pilgrimage, p. 878- 
Transcendence of God. p- 86r. 
Transfigumted Personahty of 

Kpshra, p- I97- 

Transmigration. development 

of the idea of, as a basis 
for the chronology of the 
Upanishads, p. 15 : a delu- 
sion, p. 59 ; Pythagorean and 
Indian, p. 104 : probta ol, 
the crux of early Indian 
thought, p. 145 : Wnn. of. 
Sn-an or AnSiyan ? p. 146 - 

ethno-psychological ongm of 

the idea of, p- t-l®: 

Rigveda, Xlh Ma^dala, p. 
147 : ih ?igvcda. 1st 
Ma94ala. P- M9 : ^ 

stages of the 

of the idea of. m tte 
KJgveda. p. 158 : ongm of the 
idea of, explahicd on ^ 
pnnoples of Ethnic Psyches 
l«y, P-158; idea of. not mi- 
1^, p.r58. m ti« hatha, 

„ X 53 -, in the Brihadaraninta 
p ,54 ; locus classicus of. 
Ore Upanishads. p- JS4- 
Ttce. of the Body, p- 35l: n> 

tte World, p. 331- , 

Trinitarian Momsm. p- Sr- hm- 
\-llc, pp* ^ 

TtiSanku. bis post-iUummaUo^ 
^Wurse. p. Ill lhem^ 
ottcranos of. P- 80. 
amjutical 

^pdeur of hrs ideas, p- 33 ■- 
TriSr Unity, rcahsafoo of. 

p. 303 - 
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TiivritkaraM, Anini's doc- 
trine of, pp. 54t ^04; its rela- 
tion to Pafichlkarana, p4 86. 

TruUi, as veiled by a ve^el of 
gold, p. 225; and Law, as 
on a pax with Happiness 
and Prosperity, p. 299; the 
principal virtue, with 
Satj’avacbas Rathltara p. 
310 ; as counterpart of 
Reality, p. 311; and Sat- 
yakama Jsbala; p. 311; Lord 
Curzon on the absence of 
the supremacy of, in Indian 
Scriptures, p. 311; and the 
sage Bbixadvaja, p. 3l2i as 
saving a man from death, 
p. 3xa, the ultimate victory 
of. p. 3x2, belief m the 
power of, p. 312, Cod as the 
repository of, p. 3x2 ; as the 
moral correlate of the reali- 
sation of the Absolute, p. 
313 , popular and philoso- 
phical, p 313, the realisation 
of, as oonsistiiig m rea- 
lisation of the Ultimate, p. 
313 ; contrast of the ideas 
of Pdate and Sanatkumara 
about, p. 313. 

Tuka^ma. as the Spectator 
ot ouha's realisation, p- 351, 
Tu quoque argument, p. 38, 
Turij-a, doctrine of, p. 105; 
the sclf-spectacular state, p. 
335 •' the fourth dimension 
of psychology, p. 336. 
Tvashlri, the three-headed son 
of, p. 27. 

Two Birds, the conception of, 
in the Rigveda and the Upa- 
wishAfta, p, X49. 


Two Gentlemen, Shakespea- 
rean description of love in, 
p. 105- 

Two Souls, dcvelopinent of 
the idea of, p. t4- 

U. 

U, as Utkarsha or Ubhayat- 
va, p- 36. ' 

Uddhlaka, his view of the 
earth as the substratum of 
all things, p.,.47; psy- 
chical research, pl-49i i"- 
tciested in the problem of 
immanence, p- 5h ;*-"Axum 
and YSjCavalkya, dialogue 
between, p. 210. 

Ultimate Reality, problem of, 
in the Upanishads, p. 246; 
various vieMS about, p. 263; 
psj chological doctrines ab- 
out, p. 263 ; not • identical 
with bodily consciousness, 
p 265; not identical with 
dream-consciousness, p, 265; 
not identical with deep- 
sleep consciousness, p. 265; 
identical with Self-conscious- 
ness, p.- 265: as the serene 
Being who ' appears in has 
own form, p. 26S ; ontolc^- 
cai cbaractensatioQ of. p. 269. 
UmS. a - heavenly da m ^, p. 

- 193- 

Unattachment, weapon? of, p. 
199. 

Uoitive Experience, p. 352 ; 
Life, ■ appropriate metaphor 
to express the natuie of, p. 
334 , Song, the culminaUon 
of the, p. 332. . 
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Universal Egg, the myth of a, 
P* ®3* 

Unknowable, God and Self as, 
accxirding to Kant, p* 
in tte Upanishadsj Augus- 
tine, and Spencer, p- ^72* 
Unmanifest bodies, p* 143* 
Unreality, encircled by Reali- 


Ushasta, interested in Ulti- 
mate Reality, p. 5^- . . 

Uttaxamimansa : superiorily 

of Knowledge to Works, 

P- 192* 

Uvula, as the nipple-like ap- 
pearance, p. 132. 

V. 


, ty. p. 77- 

Upadana-panchami, p- 209. 

Upakosala. the story of. p- 22; 
and his teacher Jab ala, p- 

249. 

Upalamhha, in Gaudapada, p* 

230. •. I,..' ■ ' , 


230. •, i,, „ , 

Upanishadic ' view .of Revela- 
tion. p.io: period, the 
per and the lower hmits o , 
p. 18; philosophy, the lue- 
thods of, p. 34 •- philosophy, 
the problems of, P* 
Upaiiishads, and the » 

p. 2 ; and tbe Alharvaveda, 
p. 4- and the Brahma^, 
p 6 ; the older batch, 
p. 13; four newly discovered, 
n. 12; newer batch, p* 
chronological arrang^^t 

of. pp. groups of the, 

p. 16; poetry of the, P' ^ 
classihcation of the P 
sophers of the, PP* ' 

the Berecynthia of the 

uL cf Sdrarr 
p. 178: relation of 

the Brahma-sQtras, p- 205- 

core of the teachmg of. 

s, the name of 
ceremonies hi a sacrifice, 

Upasana, mention of, P- ^9®- 

5i 


VaiSeshika. enumeration .of 
Dravyas, P- 19*: catalogue 
of Ultimate Existences m. 

ViSsvSma, the first foot of 

Atman, p. 35: who is prade- 
samatra and abhiviinaoa, P- 
47; the first state of (wag- 
ing ) consciousness, p. t?9! 
Se waheful aspect of Soul. 

V^fand the Logos, p. I04- 

vS^Sva ! hi? ^ 

Three Births, p.,25 : curro^ 
personality of. P-49: cxpla- 
Tatron of his doct.™o of 
Three Births, pp -49-50 . ul 
terances of. as suggesUve pt 

, vS^'^the dwarf ^od of 
, beautiful God, scatrf bot- 

] ween the upper and lower 

breaths, p. 337- , 

1 Vandhyaputra. postulation p 
, negation, p- 23p- . , 

Vartvaiti. as implying fre 
1. qucncy of return, p- 152- 
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Vani^, hymns to, compared 
■with the devotional psalms 
of the Bible, p* 4 ; hyitm to, 
Rigveda Vll. S 8 , p. 4** 
Vasudeva, the lather of Kfish* 
&a in the Mahabharata, p. 
202. 

Vcd^uvachana, meaning oi, 
II. 

VedSnta, monistic, qualified 
monistic, and dualistic, 
P- 205; philosophy, funda- 
mental conceptions of, p.206. 
Vedlnta-sutras : more frequent 
reference to Chhandogya 
than to Brihadaranyaka, p. 
21. 

Vedanta, later : four states of 
the Cosmic Sell in. p 140. 
Ved&ntms 1 their view that the 
Vedas axe '^Apaurusheya" m 
the sense of being inspired 
by God, p. to. 

Ve^ntists, ultra — , on the su- 
penonty of know ledge, p. 
193. 

Vedic Hymns, to rah back the 
departed soul, p. 148. 
Vedic prayer, spirit of, p. 299. 
Veil, conception of a, p, 223. 

Ventricle, p. 133, 

Verity of Verities, Atman as 
the, p. 2x2. 

VijfiSna, p. x8i. 

Vijh^avadins, the metaphysics 
and espistemology of, p.iSi; 
Ankara’s cntidsm of, p. 
231. 

VitictUum SubsianliciU, p. 51, 
Vila), as intermediary t^t- 
H'een the Atman and the 
World, p. 25; as the waking 


state of the Cosmic Seif, p» 
140. 

Virochana and Indra,tbe myth 
of, p. 265. 

Virtues, m the Chhandogya and 
Bhagavadgita compared, p* 
204 ; enumeration of, in the 
Upanishads, pp. 307-312- 
ViSishtAdvaita schoed of phi-, 
losophy, pp. 179, 206; roots 
of, in the Upanishads, pp. 
209-214. 

Vishnu and Narayam, identi- 
fication of, p. 203. 

Vision and Audition, as mysti- 
cal experiences, p. 342 - 
WSvarupa, roots of the con- 
ception of, p. 197. 
Vivekananda, Swami, his idea 
of the superconscious, p.S39^ 
Void, the existence of a, p.lSo. 
Voluntarism : its quarrel inth 
IntellectuaJism, p. 1x6. 
Vyavah 5 rika view of ReaUty, 
pp- 215,231. 

W, 

Wallace, discovery of Katuxal 
Selection, p. X05. 

War of the Senses, story of the, 
p. 14. 

Ward, James, Professor, on a 
psychology okw p,i29. 

Water, as the source of all 
things, pp. 76-77 ; in the 
Genesis, p. 77; the first esis- 
tence in Manu, p. 77, 

Way Up and Way Down, pp. 
80,98,104. 

Way of the Gods, in Rigveda 
and the Upanishads, p. 159. 
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Way o£ the Fathers, in Kgveda 
and the Upanishads. p. 159 - 
Weariness o£ the flesh, p. ig®- 
White Mountains, p. 43 - 
Will, as dUtg-an-sich, p. san: 
its relation to Intellect, p- 
117; the claim lor the prr- 
■ macy of, pp. 116-117- 
Woman, her position m 
Upanishadic times, p- h*- 
the origin of. p- 94 - 
Wonder, as the root o£ all phi- 
losophy in Plato, 63. 

Word, and Non-word, p- 32- 
Wordsworth and Byron, poe- 
tries of. P- 251- 
Worhs and Knowledge, s^ 
thesis of. p. 192: 

Uon of, in Kun^rda, p- 193 - 
Works, superiority 

knowledge in PrabhSkara, 

WOTld?^as a grand 
p. l63:-Ferson, 
between Atman an 
world, p. 93: “ 

dividual tvrit large, p- 14 • 

X. 

Xenophanes. 

God as all-Eye and aU-Eor. 

Xmophtn, on the choice of 
Hercules, p. 293- 


VBlilavalkya, full 

of the character of, PP- 
jo: his disputauon 

gltalj-a, P- 19: 


my, p. 19; the out-^tantog 
Philosopher of the Bpin 
adaranyaka. p 23: bia me- 
taphors o£ the drum, the 
conch, and the lute, p- 37 : 
a synthetical philosopher, p. 

38- hisdoctiine of the Eight 
of man. p. 40; and Gargir 
on the doctrine ol Final Sup- 
port. 40 : and his adversanes. 

D. s 6 : philosophy of. pp. 55 - 

so; a great psycho-metapliy 

ridan. p. 55: Wa 
Atman. PP- 56 - 57 : hm al^' 
mentfrom order, P- 57 - 
negarive theology, p. 57 . hu 
doctrine of Karman p. 58, 

f SO- orrnatuxeIrS: 

L^!-p”“r 8 r: and UddMalm 

Aiuiu: doctime of ije ^ 

tarySmin. p. 210; and 

ka, dialogue between, p .2 3 , 

on Self-consciousncss, p. 273 . 

and Janaka. interpretaUon 

of the dectrine ol 

of man. p. 274: and Anst^ 

Uc p. 275; his cudaemomsm. 
JOO; and the partition of 

L Sale. p. 303: ^ 

S^trine of Sdf-rca^h°"; 

p. 303:— Smpti. on the hie 

tinas ol an. p. 309 - 
his 

monologue. P- 

b, the u.g- 

«- rw1a ■ p> ^47* g 

Yama. as the preliminary of 

Yoga^ P- 
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YalovS, interpretation of, ac- 
cording to Sankara, Madhva 
and R^mSAuja, p. ^09. 

Yoga, on recollection, p- *531 
mentioned along with Sam- 
khya, p. 182 ; locns classjcus 
of, p. 187; doctrine of Self- 
spectator, p. 188 ; dght-fdld 
scheme of, p. 189; as the 
Way to S^^tual Realisa- 


tion, p. 189 : the physiologi- 
cal basis of, p- 189: roots of, 
in the Upanishads, pp. 187- 
i90;-sCitras, deism in, p* 
189; as precursor of physio- 
logy and medicine, p« I9®J 
conditions of the practice of, 
338 : physiological effects of, 
pp. 18S, 338 ; spiritual effects 
of, pp. 339* 347* 



upanishad index 

bkihadaranyaka upanishad. 


I. 2. 1 - 2 - On Death as the pn- 
maiy existent, p. Sa- 
I 2. 4^. The Vedas 

ducrf by the God of DeoA 
from his wife 

I a. 28.Maya conceived as Not 

Ling, Darkness, and Death. 

pp. 225-226. j 

I 4. 1-4. Generation from At 

of the duality oi sex. 

^.roma^cond^x^^ 

5UII unseen . p- 26t. 

I 4. 8. The Atman as t h e 
Jnghest object of desire 

x7:o.^^r-rshipl^t of^e 
^ «♦«» from Dllt*- 

3'1 tiTS'-i »-»«•■ 

identity of the 
X ®^o“v£taS«-a e^actd. 
atn that he I"--! 

Mann and sun. P^ of 

Kshatnyas. 

pp. 61^2. unorthodox 

X. 4 - tt-^ 5 - ” oiiEin of 
-jXjoory about the 

castes, pp. SP"®®" 


I 17. The doctrine of 6““' 

tuple Existence, p. t®. 


11 1 t-lS- The Sleeping Con- 

"•uSoLnis as the Ultimate 
Beality, PP- 251-252- 

jl r ,5. On the supenordy oi 
tte lrahmins to the Ksha- 

loiS rests in the space 
inside the heart, P- 
xx.t.i9-si«P«“«^ 

Soul's lodgment in the Pu 

ntat,p.«4^ the Soul 
N^ais 

„‘°"’7in7ap78lSre 

‘sparks irem the Supreme 

Soul. PP- Verity 

XI. 3. t-6- ^ ^ 

cl Verities, p. 2i3- _ 

XI 3 6 . Attempt at a 

■,fve inteipretation of NeU 

Xl7^:De^P«on 

aid morplne expenences, 

I? Everything is. dear 
STct Atman. 

IlJ’;7ontliemy^ vision 
of the Self, p. *7®- 
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II, 4. 6-9. The grasping of all 
tilings by the grasping of 
Atman, p- 217, 

II. 4. 10. On the Vedas and 
Sciences having been breathed 
forth by the great Primal 
Being, p. 10. 

II. 4. 13, 14- It is not possible 
to know the Knower, p. 217. 
II. 4. 14 Maya as semblance an 
as-it-were, an appearance, p. 227. 
II, 4. 14. It 13 impossible to 
know the Knower, p. 273. 

II. 5 15 All things centred in 
the Supreme SoTil , p- 212. 

11 . 5. tS On the etymology of 
' purusba, * p. 36. 
il. 5. 19 Hlya as the power 
of God, p. 226. 

II. ^. 19. On the identity of 
Atman vrith Brahman, p. 277. 

HI. 2. 13 The nature and ag- 
mficance of Karman, p. x8x. 
HI. 3, X. Oa the possesaon 
of Pataiichala’s daughter by 
an apnal &pint, p. 128 

III. 4. 2. The impossibility of 
knowing the Knower, p. 273. 

HI. 5. I. The spiritual life, a 
life of child>like amplicity, 
p. 29G. 

111 . 6. X. On the fcgressus ad 
infinitum in GSigl’s ques- 
tionnaire, p. 40. 
m, 7. The ^rnous Doctrine of 
the AntaryamiDj p, 2xx« 

HI, 7, 23. The Self as the Ul- 
timate Seer, Hearer, and 
Thinker, p. 273. 

111 . 8. 2. The two missiles of 
GHigl,p.6i. 


III. 8. 8. Negative character- 
isation of the Absolute, 

p. 220. 

III. 8. 9 Poetical description 
of the Order in the Universe, 
p. 43. 

ni. 8. 9. A physico-theologicai 
proof for the existence of 
Brahman, p. 25B. 

IlL 9. i-io. The absolute unity 
of the Godhead, p. 259, 

III. 9. 26. The negative raea* 
ning of “Nell Neti,” p. 220. 

Hi. 9, 28. Appeal to the tran- 
smundane problem of the 
persistence of the Self after 
bodily death, p. 64. 

HI. 9. 28. On the question about 
the root of human hf^p.iso. 

rV. I. I. yajfiavalkya ’4 de- 
are for both cows and 
controversy, p. 299. 

IV. X. 2-7. The various tenta- 
tive wews about the nature 
of Ultimate Reality, p. 263. 

IV. Z. 7. One should not take 
away money without im- 
parting instruction, p, 300. 
IV. 2. 4. On the superiority of 
the Brahmins to the Ksha- 
triyas. p, 63. ' I 

IV. 2. 4. The negative meaxk- 
mng of "Neti Net!,*' p. 220. 
IV. 3. 2-6. ‘ Self-consciousses 
the ultimate category of 
existence, pp. 274-275, 

IV. 3*^x8. Dream as a' twi- 
light state of 
p. 126. 

IV. 3. 19. The Fatigue theory 
cl Sleep, p. t22. 
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IV. 3. 20. A description of the 
blood-vessels of various co- 
lours, pp. 189*190. 

IV. 3. 21. Realisation of the 
Self involves the fulfilment 
of all desires, p, 303. 

IV. 3. 21. The erotic analogy 
for the experience of the 
happiness of God, p. 348. 
IV. 3, 23-31. The Seer sees and 
yet does not see, p, 218. 
IV, 3. 37*38. The welcome and 
send-oQ of the Soul by the 
Elements, pp. 154 - 155 - 
IV. 4. 1-2. Description of the 
passing Self, p. 155. 

IV. 4. 3-5, The Self throws off 
this body, and takes on a new 
one, according to his Kar- 
man, pp. 155-156. 

IV. 4- 5. A transcendental des- 
cription of the Absolute, 
p. 221. 

IV, 4. 5. Man as a conglome* 
ration of desire. wiU, and 
action, p. 3x3. 

IV. 4. 6. Desite for Atman is 
desirelessaesa, p. 303- 
IV, 4, A man without de- 
sire obtains Brahman, and 
becomes immortal, p. 156. 

IV. 4. 6-7. The Body, called the 
slough of the Soul, p. 223. 

IV. 4. 10. The worshippers of 
false knowledge enter into 
patchy darkness after their 
death, p. 157. 

IV. 4. rr. The ignorant go to 
joyless regions after death, 

p. 157. 

IV. 4. T2. On tfw identity of 
the 1 and the Atman . p. 277. 


IV. 4. 12. Cessation, of feve- 
rish activity after the rea- 
lisation of God, p, 3-4p. 

IV. 4, 21, Too many words, a 
weariness of flesh, p. 296. 
IV- 4. 22. One disgusted with 
the world should take to 
the life of a mendicant, p.i8r, 
IV. 4. 22. The negative mean- 
ing ot “Neti Neti," p. 220. 

IV. 4 22. A contempt for 
wealth, progeny, and fame 
in the interest of spiritual 
realisation, p. 295. 

IV. 4. 22. The Atman grows 
natber great by good ac- 
tions, nor small by evil ac- 
tions, pp. 306-307. 

IV. 4. 23. A real Brahinin is 
he who sees the Atman 
everywhere, p. 297. 

IV. 4. 23. The wise sage grows 
neither great by good ac- 
tions, nor small by evil ac- 
tions, p. 307. 

IV. 5. IS- Tie negative mean^ 
mg of "Neb Neti,’'pp.22o-22i, 

V. 2. 1-3. Self-control, Charity, 
and Compassion as the 

rardiTial VUtUeS, p. 308. 

V. 5 1. On Water as the pri- 
mal existent, pp. 76, 77. 

V. 5. 1. On the ciyptical mean- 
ing of the three syllables of 
' Satyam *, p. 77. 

V. 6. z. The Sou), as small 
as a grain of rice or bailey, 
pp. I 35 -I 3 *. 

V. 9. 7. X^cripboa of the 
Internal Sound, p. 343. 

V, to. I. Ascent of the de- 
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ported Soul , to the snovkless* 
soirowless region through 
the wind, the sun, and the 
moon, p. 158. 

V. 14. 8. On the dignity of esr- 

CHHANDOGYA 

1 . I. 10. Maya os Ignormnce, 

P* 225. 

I- 2. S. The Saint as an un- 
penetrable rock, p. 316, 
h 3, 3. Speech involves sus- 
pension of breath, p. 114. 

I- 3. 5. Voluntary action in- 
volves suspension of breath, 

pp. 114-115. 

!• 3 12. FulElment of all de- 
suts after Ood-realuation, 

P. 350. 

I 5. 1 3 The Sun vcnly smgs 
Om, p. 335, 

1 . 6. 6 The golden— colourud 
Being seen on the Sun, p 345. 

1 9. I On Space as the hnal 
habitat of all things, p. 81. 

I. ir. 5. On Pra^ as the Ulti- 
mate substratum , pp, 87-SS 

II . 20. 2. Man lifted up to the 
region of the Deity he wor- 
■ships during hie, p. 165, 

li. 20, 2. Madhva's conception 
of Immortality, p. aog. 

II. 23. 1. Reference to the four 
diflerent- Agramas, p. 60, 

II. 23. 3.. All speech as per- 
t tne&ted by Om, p, ^4. 

III. i-ii. The intennuadane 
region desenbed as a bee- 
hive p. 42. ‘ 


chatological knowledge, p.' 64. 

VI. 2. 5-7. On the superiority 
of the Kshattiyos to the 
Brahmins, p. 62. 

UPANISHAD, 

111 . II, 2-3. The aspiring mys- 
tic experiences Eternal Day, 

P- 345 - 

III. II. s-S. Jlystic Knowledge 
more valuable than the 
Earth full of treasure, p. 333 * 
III. 13. Light or Sound %vithin 
man as the Ultimate Rea- 
hty, pp. 250-251. 

III. 13. S. Description of the 
Internal Sound as of the 
roaring of an ox, or the peal 
of a thunder, p. 344. 

111 . 14. 1. The Absolute as 
Ta]]al 5 n,p. 73 

III. 14. 1. Cosmological defini- 
tion of the Ultimate Reality 
p. = 53 - 

III. 14. z. On the vi^on of the 
Brahman as the All, p. 278 
111 . r4.3. The Soul as smaller 
than a mustard seed, and as 
greater tbft'n the sky, pp. 
X38-139. 

111 . 14. 4. ".I shall reach Brah- 
man after throwing ofi the 
bodily coil,*^ pp. 2SI-222. 
III.‘x5. 1. The ■ UniN-erse con- 
ceived as a huge chest, p.84* 
III, iQ. MahidSsa Aitaieya,axid 
the question qI the prolong^- 
• tionoflife, p. 45. 

IIL 17. t-6. Krish^ and Gboia 
‘Angirasa, p. 20Z. 
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III. 17. 4. Th^ 1 =®*^ virtue-s 

according to Ghora Angira- 
sa, p- 309- 

III. 18. I. Meditation upon 
mind as the Ultimate Rea- 
iity* P* 292. 

111. 19. 1-3. Tbe 

Universal Egg. p. 83. 
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absorbent ot all things. 
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IV. 4 . 1 - 5 - Truth as supreine 
virtue, illustrated by the 
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IV S. 3. MediUUon on Brali* 
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IV. 9. 3. Necessity of a bpm- 
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IV. 15. 5 - 6 - , Uglit. 

Soul hy the path of ug 

p. 160- 


V. 3. 7. On the supenonty of 
the Kshatriyas to the Brah- 
mins, p. 6a. 

V. 10. 1-3. The path of the 
Gods and the path of the 
Fathers, p- 196. ' 

V. 10. r-6. Ascent and descent 
of tlie departed Soul hy me 
path of Darkness, pp. i6o-r6r. 
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racter as determining the 
nature of rebirth, p. 102. 

V. 10. 8. The fate of creatures 
low in the scale of evolution. 
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V. 1. 6-15- On the 

sy between Prfina and tee 
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V 31-4. Knowledge inccim- 
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V. 19-24. On the Inner Seen 

fice, p S- 

VI I 2 - 7 - Brahman alone is 
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VI. 2. I. "Being" bom from 
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VI 2 . t- 4 - "Beiog" as the 
source of Frre. Water and 
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cam of Fire. 
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"Ttivritkaram PP- 65-6<>- 
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pp. 11-12. 

Vi. 5. 1. The subtle part of 
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p. 1x4. 
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VI. 6. 1-2. The subtle part of 
food is transfoimcd into 
mind, p. 114. 

VI. 7. I. On a fasting-philoso- 
phy. p. 45. 
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sence underlying all things, 
pp, 256-257. 
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Vl. 14. 1-2. The story of the 
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VII. I. Narada’s request for 
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VII. 4. 2. On the primacy of 
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p. 116. 

VII, 5. I, On the primacy of 
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pp, 117-118. 
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ceed from the heart, p. 
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VIII. 13 . t- 
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AITAREYA 
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pp, 93 - 97 - 
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TAlTTIRlYA 

I. 6. K-s, The passage of the 
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Absolute, pp. 269-270. 

HPANISHAB- 
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II. 7- Lodgment in the fearles? 
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P> 349* s_ 

II. 7. Being descrilDed as bom 
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11.^7. On tte feeling of other- 
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InteUect. and Bhss 1^ forms 
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IL k.^'on the sacrifice taught 
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bom again, p. I54' 
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I t 26, 23 . The pleasures of 
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P 235 - 
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[L.’4. 1. Introversion' requisite, 
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II 2 5-7 Meditation on At- 
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ception of the relation of 
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after God-realisation, p. 34S. 


Ill, 1- 3. The idea of Immor- 
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IIL I 3. Ramanuja's doctrine 
of Immortality, p- 213. 
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lalism, p- 306. 
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IIL I. 6. The triumph of 
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divid^ hundredfold, p. 347. 

V. 10. Atman realised as nei- 
ther male nor female, p. 346. 

VI x-12. Tlie nature of the 
Supreme Godhead, and His 
identification with the SeU* 
pp. 2 &o-26t. 

VI. 1. The whirling of the 
wheel of the Universe due to 
Rudra, p. X02. 

VI. 2. God as the Time o£ 
Time, p. 100. 

VI. 2. The Elements cannot 
be tlic "arche" of things, pp. 
lOO-lOI. 

VI. 2. Tlie Five Elements as 
the handiwork, of God, P.19T. 

VI. 5. God as the cause of the 
combination of Elements, 

p- JOI. 

VI. 5 UpasanS, or the men- 
tal •worship of God, p. ig8. 
VI. 9. Kudra as the Supreme 
Cause, and Lord of Souls, 
p 102. 

VI. lo. God as the Magician, 
and Pmkpti as Itis Magic 
Power, p. 185. 


pra- 
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VI. ir. The Elements as in- 
lonned by God, pp. loo-ioi. 

VI. II. God as the Spectator, 
p- 1^, 

VI. tr. The One God as im- 
manent in the Uni- 

‘ verse, p. 208. ' 

VI. 12. Rndra as the Mover of 
theunmoving manifold, p. 102. 

VI. 12. Highest happiness 
anses by seeing God within 
oneself, p, 316. 

VI. 13. ilention of Samkhya 
and Yoga together, p. i^. 

VI. t6. God described again 
as the Time of Tune, p. 100. 


VI. 16. God as the Lord of 
Pradhana, p. 185. 

VI. 18. Brahma as the first 
creation of Cod, p. 187. 

VI. 20. There can be no end 
to sorrow without the know- 
ledge of God, p. 316. 

VI. ai. The revelation of the 
Upanishad through the Grace 
of God, p. Ji. 

VI. 22. 23. Faith necessary 
lor the communication of 
mystic knowledge, p. 333. 

VI. 23. Bhakti to God as to 
Guru. p. 198. 


praSna upakishad 


1. 3-13. Rayi and Pr5^ con- 
ceived in the manner of 
Aristotle’s Matter and Form, 
pp. 92-93. 

I. x6. M2y3 as crookedness, 
falseness, and illusion, 
p. 226. 

II. 1-12. On the supreme itn- 
poxtance of Prana, pp.go-pj. 

IV. 2. Sleep caused by the ab- 
sorption of the Senses in 
the Mind, p. 123. 

IV. 4. The Mind, which is the 
Sacrifleer, is earned to Brah- 
man every day, p. 125. 

IV. 5. Dreams as both prodcc- 
tive and reproductive, 
pp. 126-227. 

IV. 6. Mind is merged in an 
ocean of light in deep sleep, 
p. 123. 


V. 1-5. Meditation on Om re- 
moves the slough of sin, 

p. 335- 

VI t. Untruth, as drying up 
a roan from the very roots, 
p. 312. 

VI. 2. The Punosha with 
Sixteen Parts, p. 183. 

VI 4. The Constituents of the 
Person with Sixteen Parts, 
pp 183-184. 

VI 5. Destruction of Name 
and Form in the final mer- 
gence in the Absolute, 

p. I«s- 

VI. 5 The parts are to the 
Person as nvers axe to the 
Ocean, p. 180. 

VI. 6. The parts of Purusha 
are centred m Hun as spokes 
in the navel of awheel, p.tSf, 
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ILMTRI UPANISHAD. 


1. 1-7. On the superionty of 
the Brahmins to the Ksha- 
triyas, p. 63. 

I, 7, Brvhadrathi’s retiuei&t 
for initiation, p. igS. 

I. 2-7. The pessimism of Bri- 
hadratha, p. 294. 

I. 2. An enumeration of the 
seven Dhatus, p. i6g. 

JJ. X-3 Vision ©i ©ne*^ Self la 
a flood of supreme light, 
P 346* 

II. 3-4. The Soul as the Mo- 
ver of the body-chanot, 
PP 133-134. 

bjandOkya 


tL 8. Internal sound as the 
result of the proce^^s of di- 
gestion and assimilation, 
P‘ 343- 

II. 8. The Sound •within mao 
as the Ultimate Reality, p» 
25 *- 

VI. r. The iim^ Self govents 
ail external existence, p. iso. 

VI. 30U Thought as the root 
of all mental processes, p. xi8. 

VI. 38. The Soul described as 
rither atomic, or of the rize 
of a thumb, a span, or the 
Vrhole body, p. 138. 

UPANISHAD. 


i-ia Ora as the representa- sooinnessand the four Aspects 

tion of the vanous States of of Soul, pp. 139-140, 

Consdousness. and the va- * 6, 7. God and the Absolute, 
nous Aspects of Soul, p. 219 

P- 33^ 9-n On the meaning ol the 

a-7. The four States of Con- parts of Om, p. 36. » 
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r. TEXTS. 

A handy edition of the texts of the Upanishads can be had at 
the Kimayasagar Press, Bcanbay, entitled Twenty-nght VpanishaAs, 
which contains almost all of the more prominent Upanishads, ex- 
cluding the Maitri. Another edition of the Twenty-eight Upa- 
nlshads is published also at the Vcnkateshwar Press, Bombay. The 
Anandashram Press, Poona, has published an edition of Thtriy-iwo 
l/pamshads, yfbicb. excludes the femous ten Upanishads, with an 
inclusion, however, of Knushitald and Maitri along with other 
Minor Upanishads. This edition of Minor Upanishads is printed 
with the oommentaries of NSrSyam and ^hkarananda. Jacob 
has brought out an edition of the Eleven Alhartatta Vpaniihads in 
the Bombay Sanskrit Senes, which also contains Upanishads b&- 
yo&d the ordinary ten An excellent edition of the Mi-scellaneous 
Upanishads can be bad at the Adyar Library, Madras, edited by 
the Director of the Slonuscnpts Library. Dr. Schrader, who was 
the Director of that library in 1912, brought out an edition of 
the Samnyasa Upamshads during that year, but when he was re*- 
qmred to go to Europe dunng the war, his place was taken up by 
his successor A. Mahadev Shastn, svbo has recently brought out 
editions of the Yoga Upanishads in 1920. Vedania Upanishads 
in 1921, and VatshMva Upanishads m 1923 It seems only one 
volume on Soiva Upanishads from out of the original plan yet re- 
mains to be edited. AU the Upanishads have been edited with 
the commentary of Upamshad-Btahmayogin. The get-up of the 
volumee leaves nothing to be desired, and we cannot reonaimend 
to our itadeis a more beautiful or more handy edition of the Minor 
Upanishads than the edidon -of the lour volumes brought out ircos 
Adyar. 
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llAITRI UPANISHAD. 


I. 1-7. On the snpenonty of 
the Brahmins to the Ksha- 
tnyas, p. 63. 

I. 7. Brihadratha’s re<iuest 
for imtiatioD.p. 198. 

1. 2-7. The pesaimsm of Bn- 
hadratha, p. 294 

I. 2. An enumemUon of the 
seven Dhatus, p. 189. 

II. 1-3. Vision of one’s Self in 
a fiood of supreme hght, 

P 346. 

U, 3-4 The Soul as the Mo* 
ver of the hody*chanot» 

PP 133-134- 

mandDkya 

Z>12 Om as the represeata* 
tion of the various States of 
CoDSciousiLess, and the va* 
rious Aspects of Soul, 

p. 336. 

2-7. The lour States of Con- 


II. 8- Internal sound as the 
result of the processes of di- 
gestion and assimils-tion, 

P- 343- 

II. 8. The Sound wthin man 
as the Ultimate Reality, p- 

VI- I. The inner Self governs 
all external e^tence, p. 

VI- 30. Thought as the root 
of all mental processes, p- 
VI. 38. The Soul described as 
either atomic, or of the size 
of a thumb, a spaa, or the 
-nhole body, p. 13^- 

UPANISHAD. 

sciousnessand the four Aspects 
of Soul, PP 139-140. 

* 6, 7. God and the Absolute, 
p 219. 

^ii. On the meaning of the 
parts of Om, p. 36. - 
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As reganls tbe Hundred and Kght Upanishads. there was an 
edition brought out by Subrahmanya Shastri at filadtas in 1883 . 
Later on, the Tatt%a\nvechak Press, Bombay, brought out an 
edition ol the same Hundred and Eight Upanishads, while 3 handy 
edition oi the Hundred and Etghl Upattuhads can now be had even 
at the Nimayasagar Press, Bombay, In the absence of a more 
reliable edition, we r-.-irt recommend this to all students of 
Upanishadic literature, who care for the canon of the Upanishadic 
hterature "in extenso.” There are a number of other Upanishads 
which ejust beyond the so-called Hundred and Eight, which have 
been catalogued m the volume on the bibhogiaphy of the 
Upanishads published at Adyar, as wdl as with greater fulness and 
precision in the * ' Creative Period o{ Indian Philosophy " by 
5, K Belvalkar and R. D. Ranade. 

It is strange that there should not have been even a single ex- 
ceedingly reliable edition of the Texts of the Upanishads. We 
recommend the production of such a one to all those who arc in- 
terested in the Literary side of the Upanishads. Lanman’s dictum 
("Bcgiiungs of Hindu Pantheism”) remains only too true that 
•'a cntical text o( all the old Upanishads coniciuently assembled 
in one volume witli a philologically accurate translation and various 
useful appendices is still occ of the pressing needs of Indology.” 

Colond Jacob has hud all students of Upanishadic literature 
under inunense obligations by editing a Concordance to the PriiK*- 
pad ( 56 ) UpanieJiods, along with the BbagavadgltS. Ttus piece 
of literary work is exceedingly crcdiUble to one who was serving 
in the Indian Army. One wishes 'that there were more happy 
surprises ot that kind from the Indian Army 1 

11. COMMENTARIES. 

AH the 'great Schools of VedSnta Philosophy have had thdr own 
commentancs on the Upanishads. as on the Brahma-Siitras. and 
the Bhagavadgltt. The Cornsnentariee oj ^kkara on the vanoi» 
Upanishads have been printed in the Anandasraro Press, Poona, a 
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also in the collected edition of his VfOrks printed at Vanivilas Press. 
They are also edited in one volume by H. R. Bhagavat, Popna. 
Sanlcara s commentary on the KankSs of Gandapada, which are 
themselves a commentary on the Mardukyopanifehad, is most 
famous, as well as his commentary on the Brihadaranyaka. This 
last has been again commented on by SureSv'aracb^rya in hjs 
Vartika. Doubt has sometimes been thrown upon Ankara's 
commentary on the Svetagvatara Upani^ad , but Ms commenta- 
ries on the other Upanishads have been regarded as authentic 
There has been a very good one-volume edition of the pnncipal 
Eleven Upanishads commented on by Swami Achintya Bhagawan 
and printed at the Nimayasagar Press, 1910, which follows in 
substance the commentaty of Ankara on the Upanishads. If 
one ivjshes to have an epitomo of Ankara’s commentanes on the 
Upaiushads, one can have it in this edition of Swann Achintya 
Bhagawan, The edition is also beautifully printed and is handy. 
Another running commentary on the substance of the various 
Upanishads, following the Advaita school of Philosophy, is entitled 
*' AnubhQtiprakSSa, " and has been written by the famous Madha- 
vSeharya. 

The ComtncHiartes of Rdmanuja on the Upanishads are not 
so well-known as his commentaiy on the Brahma-Sutras, There 
is a mention of the existence of his commentaries on the Upani- 
shads in an edition prinled at Madras, which is however, in any 
case, not very accessible. On the other hand, the commentaries 
of Rahga Ramanuja on the various Upanishads followng the 
ViSishladvaita school of thought are better known. The Anan- 
dashram Press has printed Rahga Rsmanuja 's commentaries 
on the Brihadarahyaka, the CbhSndogya, the Katha and the 
Kena Upanishads. The last two Upamshads with Rahga. Rama- 
nuja 's commentary have been also edited by Shndharashastri 
Pathak, of the Deccan College, Poona. 


The Comfnenienes of Madhva on tlte Upanishads can. be had 
in the Sarvamfila Series edited at the Madhavavilas Book Depot, 
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Kumbhakonrai. ExtracU £roia Madhva ’s commentanu aiong 
«atb the ongmal Upanlshadii and translations have been pub- 
UsUed at the Pamni Office, Allahabad, 

The Bralima-iuiras themselves are an aphoristic summary ot 
the Upaiushad?, borrowmg words and ideas from them, and link- 
ing them together in a thcolf^co-philosophjcal content. It ^ 
the conunentanes of the great Teachers on tlie Brahma-sutras. 
which are, however, more famous than the commentaries ou the 
Upanishads themselves These commentaries constitute the later 
Vedanta proper, and use the scholasticx>-logical method, as has been 
pointed out in the Preface, instead of the mj’Stico-intuitiona! one- 

III. TRAKSLATIONS 

The most important work tliat has been hitherto done on the 
Upanisbads is the work of Translation. Throvgh a long period 
ot years the Upaiushads have a£torded a temptation for the 
asplnng Translator to try his hand at in various languages. The 
first known translation of the Upamshads was done into Perrian 
during the years 1656-1657 by the Pandits in the court of Dara^ 
the son of Shah Jahan, The first notice of the Upanishads to the 
Western world was through Anquetil du Perron’s translation en- 
titled the “ Oupuek 'hat, " two volumes, Strassburg, 1B01-1S02, 
wh^h was a rendering into Latin of the Persian translation above 
referred to. The substance of the Latin translation appeared in 
French m the year 1832 m J. I>. Laajumais’s “Recheiuhes stir les 
Langu(s,la Litt^rature, la Rchgion ct la Phtloeophio des Indlena, *' 
1832. Ram ilohan Roy published his translation of the ISa, 
Kena, Katha, and Muedaka Uparasliads during tlie same year 
namely. 1832. Exactly fifty years later, the OupuekTiat was 
translated into Gcrnian at Dresden. 1S82. It may thus be seen 
how thft Sanskrit Upamshads were rendered into Persian at the 
time of Daxa, how the Persian translation m its turn was rendered 
into Ijitm by Anquetil du Perron in 1801-1802, and how the J-atia 
translation was itself rendj^ed both into the Freaclr^'d German 
l a n guages during the course of the last ‘century. 
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Ohe-of tfoe-earfi'est translators' of the Upanishads'fnto JEngKsh 
was Roer, who published his translations ‘of nine Upanishads, ISa, 
Kona, Katha, PraSna, Mundaka, Mandukya, Aitareya, Taittiri^’aj 
and Sveta^vafara at Calcutta in 1853, His translation of the Bri- 
had^anyaJia came also later on. Max Muller was the £rst syste- 
matic translator of the chief Upanishads at ^ the • Clarendon 
^ess in two volumes^ 1879-1884. Whitney published a review 
of this translation in the American Journal of Philology in 188$, 
^in an essay entitled ' ' The Upanishads and their latest Transla- 
tion Paul Deussen’s monumental Sechzig Upanishadls 
des Veda**’ pp. 946j was published at Leipzig, 1897,. and con- 
tains a translation of all the fifty Upaiushads included in the Oup- 
nek’hat, as well as ten other Atharvam Upanishads. It is' tin- 
fortunate that Deusscn 's translation has not yet been 'rendered 
into English. It contains very useful introductions to all the Upa- 
nishads, as well as to each section of them. This work was re- 
viewed by Bohtlmgk in an essay entitled “Bemerkungen lu 
eiaigea Upanishaden " in 1897# where be pointed out a nunibeV 
of points in which he differed from Deussen. > ^ 

G. R. S. Mead 's translation of the Upenisbads in collaboratioh 
with J. C. Chhattopadhyaya in 1896, in two volumes^ Was 'pub- 
lished by the London Theosophical Soaety. Volume I. contains 
translations of the Kena, Katha, Praina. Mvndaka, and'Jtfan- 
dukya Upanishads, and Volume II. of the Taittiriya, Aitareya and 
^vetaSvatara Upanishads. Mead 's translation excited- such an 
'interest in the European world that it was translated both 'into 
the' French and Dutch languages in 1905 and 1908. S. Silaram 
'Shastii and Ganganath Jha 's Translation of the Upanishads in 
five volumes with Ankara's coramentary ( Natesan/ Madras, 
"1898-1901 ) contains texts of the ISa. Kena. Mundaka, katha, 
'Pra§na, Chhandogya, Aitareya and Taittiriya Upanishads,' and 
is so neatly done and so finely printed that it perforce invites the 
' study of the beginner in Upanishadic literature. One wishes very 
-tnuch that Natbs'an might add the tran^tion of the five remain- 
ing Upanishads, 3f5nduky3, Bfihadfiranyaka, Svefa^vatara, Kau- 
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shltald, and Maitri to the already transJated eight, so as to maiK a 
set of x-olumes ol the Translatioiis o£ the chief Upaiushads 
along with Texts, Stanatba Tattvabhusban's Translation o5 
the Upanishads in three volumes, Calcutta, 1900, contains all the 
thirteen prindpal Uparushads except MaitrayanT. S*C Vasu 
has edited the l£a. Kcna. Katlia, Pra&ia, Mundaka, and Mdir 
dttks'a Upaxushads mth extracts Irpan MadJiva 's commentary, 
Panini Office, Allahabad, r^it. He has translated the ChhSn- 
dogii’a and the Bnl^diranj'aka VJpanishads likosise tsith extracts 
from the commentary of Madhva. Tnkaram Tatya has brought 
out an eclectic edition of the Translations of the T%vclve principal 
Upanishads which includes the translatioii of the idi, ZCcna, Katha, 
Pralna^Mundaka, MaTi4aWya, Ailarcya, Taittrriya, S\ct5£vatara 
and Bjihadirarjyalta Upanishads by Roct, of the Qdiandogy'a by 
Ra^endralal ^laitra, and of Uie Kaubhltald by CovidJ, The Maitri 
is unrepresented m this volume. R. E. Hume ’s translation ol 
the Tldrtccii Princapal UpanUhads, Oxford, 1921, U the latest, 
most handy, and mo&t serviceable of all. Mr. Hume lias protitcd 
by the traniUtions of all lus predecessors, while 1ns BjUliography 
is remarkably dear and useful. Our oivn Bibliographical Note 
owes not a little to hun. 

Of the tiarulations of the Upanahads in Uic Vernaculars, there 
ate many. We uaght menUon C.G. Bbaim's translation of the 
Various tjpanishads in 2>iaratU alor^ with the commentary of 
Ankara ID a scries of vedumes, and H. II, Bliagav’at’s text and 
trWation in Marathi d various Upanishads in two volumes, the 
first containing the more important and classical Upanisliads, and 
the other a few of the minor Upamshads. VisJmu SIiastriBapat's 
trandation of tlw UpAitt^haUs in Marathi as well as his tmnslaUon 
of the Bh^ya ol Ankara on the Upanishads arc the most pains- 
IsUng a MaralU Uandations. Tlicre are translations of the 
Upanisliads in cvriy lanst^se of lacha, and particularly flic Ocn- 

gab, TJielhiJif^^rai.hy would LciDoidmatElyswoUcn if we woe 

to fnentiwi all tlie translations in tljt various langtiagcs. 
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As regards the translations of ^gle Upanishads in serial order, 
w might mention first Aurobindo Ghose 's translations of the 
l&i, ICatha, and other Upanishads, which are interspersed ^with 
the philosophical reflections of the author. Prof. 51 . Hiriyanna'g 
translations of the Kena, Katha, and other Upanishads with the 
commentaiy of Ankara have appeared recently, while the Keno- 
panishad has been transliterated and translated by Oertel, Pro- 
fessor at Yale, 1894, The Kathopanishad seems to find parti- 
cular favour with translators, and there are numerous transla- 
tions of it in various languages. Thus Paul Regnaud published a 
translation of the Kathopanishad in French, Paris, 1898, while 
the same Upanisbad was also translated into Swedish ~by 
SutenschoD, Stockholm, 1:902, and into Italian by Belloni-Filippi^ 
Pisa, 1905., Whitney's translation of the Ka|hopajiishad, Boston, 
1890, is a remarkable piece of work, in which be proposes a num- 
ber of textual emendations, and adds a critical introduction. 

Johannes Hertel has recently published a critical edition of the 
Muz^kopanishad, Leipzig, 19^' Hertel 's is an ambitious 
method of editing. He goes into questions of Metre and Language,, 
differentiates the Traditional from the Original text, then gives a 
Restored text, and then discusses the contents, the origin, and the 
age of the Muedakopanishad, along with its references to Jainism. 
After this prelude, Hertel prints the text of the Mundakopanishad 
by the anastatic method, borrowing it from the Bibliotheca Indica. 
Hertel may have been inspired to adopt his method of the discus- 
sion of the klundakopanishad from attempts like that of Father 
Zimmermann on the Mahanarayaiia Upanishad. which was his 
Ph, D, Thesis, in which he discusses the Sources and the Relation 
between the different recensions of that Upanishad. Prof, Zimmer^ 
mann goes into the text-paraUels of the Upamshad, and the relation 
ci them, and then proceeds to point out the contents and the 
sources of the Upanishad, and then ends with an arrangement of; 
matter. In fact, such a method of procedure should be made ap- 
plicable to' every Upanishad. 
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II. EH-ivedi 's translation o£ tlte Mai^ukj'a Upawfcad. 
■with the K^hos of Gaudapada and the Bbashya of &.irikara* 
1.S94, is remarkable in many respects. It was the first notice of 
that great Heracleitian philosopher GaudapSda in English* 
^ecenUy an amo-unt of Uteratvire is coming ont on Gaadapada. and 
on his relation to the Jladhyannka Sutras. Prof. Vidushekbara. 
phattacharya.Shantinikeian, is making a spedal study of Gauda' 
pada, and one feels no doubt that when Gaadaplda is rendered 
■wdl into Enghsb, his relation, to the SfSdhj'anuka. Sfitms is pointed 
out^ and a survey is taken of his contribution to Philosophy* hs. 
is bound to startle the world Of thought. As regards the Tait-. 
tirJya Upamshad, A. Mahade^'a Shastri has brought out a classical 
^diuon. of that TJpanishad with an English translation, and the 
Coznmcntanes of ^nkaracbarya* SureSvarScharyn, and Vidya- 
ra:?ya, pp. 791. Mysore, 1903* winch would be most servioeable 
to all the etudects of that UpanUhad. 

Otto BShtlingk has done very classic work in turning out the 
et^tioins of two ci the biggest Upanisliads, namely the Bphadajan" 
yaka and the Chhandi^-a, the one printed at St. Petersburg* and 
the other at Leipzig It is remarkable that the two^editions were, 
printed simultaneously, and appeared in the same year, namely 
1889. ^Vldlc both the editions have been carefully edited, tt*** 
Chbandc^ya has particularly a very beautiful appeatance. The 
prindple of paragrapHng is retained in both the Upanishads, and 
BfihUingk has emended, the tert in various places, though not 
alwaj-s successfully. For example, for the reading Vijitaya 
( Chhandogya IV. 1 . 4 ) Bohtlingk substitutes VijUvarSyu, and 
for Tajjalaniti, he reads Tajjanuniti (Clihandogya T rr .r^ T 
of which the first U winecessary, and the second awkward." 
I^everthelcss, the editions of the Bfihadaranyaka. and the Chhan-' 
dog^-a edited uulh text and translation by Bohtlingk have re-" 
mained quite daasical, though they are soinewhat inaicessible in 
India. BohUmgk soon followed this achievenjcat by his edi- 
tions of the Katha, Aitaiej-a and lE^raSna Upanishads, with -111^ 
texts in Devanagari. and translation .and notes in German, Xeip-. 
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zig, jSgr. WWtney published a review of Bohtliugk's transla- 
tions of the. various Upanishads in the Amencan Jontnal of Phi- 
lology, subjecUng them to a veiy detailed examinatioii, and Boht- 
lingk replied to these criticiEms in iSgi. All this is a matter of 
literary give and take, which would certainly be enjoyed by those 
who take a philological interest m the Upanishads. 


’ E. B. Cowell's translations of the Kaushltaki and the Maitri 
Upanishads with the commentary of R^atlrtha (i 56 ri 8 
have also remained classical works on those two Upai^aj^* 
A. Mahadeva Shastri's edition of the Amptabindu and • i 
Upanishads, text and translation, is a handy httle ^ 
Namyanaswami Iyer has translated Thirty Minor UpajJlT^’ 
at Madras, 1914. Finally, S. K. Belvalkar's "Four 
Upanishads." containing texts and translations of tie B'htT^^ 
the Chhagaieya, the Arsheya, and the §aunaka Upaaistaj, 
of which the first was printed by Dr. Schrader but tbe 
only in MS. fonn in the Adyar library, has beea published 
the Academy of Phdosophy and Religion, and can be had” 

Poona Branch, Poona, India, * 


I at its 


IV. SELECTIONS. 


One of the earUest of books of Selections fro„ 
was by Paul Regnaud entitled MaUnaux pour sen,-, 
j. I. de I'Indt, Paris, 1876. It - 


was oy Jraui -e. 

ie In pulo^phic dc l-Indr. Paris, 1876. R 

1- a-1,0. csviinnal UDanishadi; in 




to- ...... . . , 

passages from the original Upanishads in transli,, 


° i‘^isioire 
J^UHierous 


fora 


to- 


passages uuiai * — « 

gefher with French translation and topical 
mind had intended this book for a short account rf tl”*' 
philosophy of India. Another book on Sdocliouo ft 
nishads in English by John Murdoch. Madras Vpa. 

not so much to illustrate the philosophy of 11^ „ Utended 
prove the superiority of Chrisliamfy_ to tie aa to 

duism. L-D. Barnett -s of Bin- 

Lbndon,- 1905, as well as his Brchma-Knouloi^^_ 
sprighUy httle volumes which take us to the .906, am 
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teaching. Devss^’s Die GchexmlcJtre dcs P«fa, ' Leipzig. 19^* 
lainteD-ded as a suminary of the "Seclizig Upanishad s and contailtS' _ 
s^ections from fourteen Upanishads. HiUebrandt. the famous 
Vedic scholar, has produced a wort of selections entitled 

und Jena, which cont^ typical pas- 

sages from the BrShma^ as well as the Upartbhads to illustrate 
the early philo&oj^y of India. HjUehrandt does not mate a 
sufficient differentiation bctw’ccn the Brahmanas on the one h^d 
and the Upanishads on the other, and hence finds " ritual 
and superstition freely muted with pure ideas of phtlosojdiy ” in 
bi-a Utile \olume. He says that he is satisfied that he has many 
agreements %vith. Oldenbeig, particularly when the latter saj-s that 
the philosophy of the Upanishads cannot, in any way. be com'* 
pored to the philosophies of Kant and Schopenhauer, and is there- 
fore open to the same criUrism wlucb we have made against Old* 
enbeig in the Preface. As a sprightly httle V'olume, Johannes 
Hcctel's Dm lVrtsA«u dcr Upaniiha 4 en, Munche.n. 192s. is mote sU* 
iqulatzng than Hdlehmcdt's sdections. though occasionally one* 
rided. EierUl brings together selections fcom the Ktna, 

Katha, Chhlndc^>’a, Brihadlra^aka, Aitaxe>a, and Kausbitaid 
Upaniihads, and says that he wants to present the Upanishads in 
readable German, not that his booh is intended specifically 
for Indologists. Hertd's work whets thought, even though bis 
concludons are not always satisfactory, We have noticed ia the 
Preface how in two Uttle points wc^disagrce with the meaning 
■which Hcrlel finds in the Kenopapi&had. Hertel gives Lniroduc* 
tions to ah his selections, which makes the book more valuable 
KUIebrandt's , which does cot contain such introductions. £^ul 
Ebcrhsrdt *s Dcr Ut i l cr ScMitss^ Jcca, Z920, is ^ 

of selections from the Upanishads. and containa thirty- 
seven passages lopicaUy arranged. The author of the present 
work has also an intention of bnegieg out an edition of Sriro 
tiens from the UI>anisk{«U from the specffically spuitual pcint ol 
viw. It was Ram hlohan Roy's deliberate opiiuao that Selection* 
ttom the Upanishads published and largely circulated would 
contribute more- than anything else to the tncral and rdieious 
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elevation of his countrymen, and it may seem' as if the spiritual 
Selections from the Upanlshads which the author of the present 
work intends to bring out will satisfy this urgent need. 

V. REFERENCES. 

The references to Upanishadic literature are vast and various. 
We can tabulate here only the principal among tlicm under three 
different heads, references in the Histories of Literature, refer- 
enccs in the Histories of Religion, and references in the Histories 
of Philosophy. Weber *s Iftdiscltf Siudisn Vols. I, and II. con- 
tain series of articles on almost all of the Upanishads in this vol- 
ume, with the exception of the Aitareya and the Bfihad^aD* 
yaka. We have also a treatment of the Upanishads in bis //«- 
iory of Indian Liicralure, as well as in Jlonief Williams's Indtan 
WisdofH. Other references to the philosophy of the Upanishads 
are to be found in Leopold von Schroeder ’s Indiens Lxlcralur und 
Culiur, 1887, in Prof. ilacdoncU 's litsfory of LtierAlufe^ 

pp. it8-243, as well as in Wintcmita's CachicJdi dcr indiichcn Lt(~ 
icraiur Vol. I., pp. 210-229. All these try to sum up concisely the 
teachings of the Upanishads, and indicate their general place in 
the history of Sanskrit Literature. 

So far as the Histories of Religion arc concerned, we may men- 
tion Hopkins’s Religions of India, and Gcdcn 's Studia m Eas- 
tern Rdt^ons, as well as Ins later Studies tn the Rth^ions of the 
East. These indicate the religious place of the Upanishads in 
Indian thought. 

.\mong Histories of Indian Philosophy wc mifihl majee special 
mention of Prol. Kadhaknslinans injian Ph,lcicphy Volume I., 
and Das Gupta's 'nt- I-. winch con- 

tain recent pronouncements on tl« plulosopby of Use UparJsluds. 
Strauss 's InJisctt contains a treatment of tfa: philo- 

sophy of the Old Upanishads at pp. -(a-Or, and of the Kew Upa- 
n&had, at pp. 6 a-f 3 . ••‘id- 
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Among Dll:icr rtlcicnct* lo Ujwniilwdic Iittratutc, vc tnight 
maltC uicntioni ol Tiof KliIIi 's tliaptir vn llic Cpani^uitlic 
Period m tlic Can inJ^e Iltiiory r/ /* tita VcJ J, rlwptcf 5, 'ui^tnun 
lie pemU out tJiat the tlitofy of Irui ^iferatrorj was a new lhc«y 
in tluj Uia-iii^wdic dajs, having Jxt-n cntiftlj Jn tliC Br^»- 

mana penod. He ^ls<7 suggests iJiat li would not 1 <j comet to 
suppose tliat tJje Braliman Docinne was lJ>c ri^clion oi llw noble 
a^a:nst Ibc dtvoUon of the priests lo iIk. ntu-il On the 
other liand, he pumU out tliat it must liase Ix^^n ihroOfeh jjolicy 
that the Bralimuva asenbed tlie Bralinun lioctnnc £o tlic noble 
( pp hare puintod out in tl«c third cl;apl£r 

of llus book liow the idea of Transmigration could be traced c%cn 
lo the Vcdjc dajs hence it was not entirely new. to the "Cp- 
nishads jMso wp lia^e suggested at the end o! the first cliaptti 
that tlic doctrine ol Braliman could rcgardcad neither as Brali* 
manic nor os KsUatnsan, and that anybud>» who came lo ^ Vuiotv% 
to wtiatcscr class he might lutic Klonged, was n-gardul as a Sage 
To attribute policy to the Bralimins would not be 3 soUi/actory 
solution 

A last reference to Upanishadic literature we should make tnen:> 
tion of IS an Article on tiic Upamsbads in the KncycycktpacdtA // 
ReJi^ton and Ethics by Uie llcv A S Geden, the Translator of 
Deussen 's Philosophy of the Lpaiushad$ Tlie editor of the 
Encyclopaodia could not June pitched upon a more suitable per- 
son to wnlc the article ort the bpamshads *’ Tfic article con- 
lams a useful little Bibhograpby at the end of it 

VI ESSAYS AND W^O R K S 

There are a number of important essays and systematic trea- 
tises connected with other a part ct tiie whole of Upamchadie 
Philosophy Vic must begin by nc/ling a somcwliat bnlhant 
idea m Otto \\cckcTs Dct GcLraucfi det Kmus i« <2er ulieren L/a- 
KtsJfad'Jilcraiur, Tubingen, t^5 wherem by a conaidtraticti 'of 
the lanDUS cases m ten of the pnncapal Upanishads he comc^ ad 
a chronolc^cal oeder ot the Upanisbads relative to the age of 
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Panini. This is rather an important idea ; for, Panini seems to 
have flourished before the Upanishadic era had faded away, and 
therefore, some Upanishads wherdn the Paninian uses do not occur 
may safely be taken to be pre-PSnmi, whde others where they do 
occur may be taken to be post-Panini. With this important hint, 
Weeker arranges the Upanishads in four groups , Group one con- 
sists of the Brihadaranyaka, the Chhandogya, and the Kaushi- 
taki ; Group two, of the Aitareya, the Taittirlya, and the Katha ; 
Group three, of the Kena. and the ISa : Group four, of the SvetaSva- 
tara and the Maitri. The first two arc evidently pre-Panini, the 
third possibly pre-Panmi. while the last is post-Pamni In fact, this 
procedure of Weeker, in ivliich he tries to arrive at a date of the 
Upanishads from a grammatical point of wew is far more vaUd than 
that which avails itself of the presence or absence of the idea of 
Transmigration which we hate noted m the first chapter of this work. 
One wonders why the idea of Incarnation has not been similarly 
requisitioned for such purposes. In an essay on Ttu Dra,Mt,c 
giLcflt in the Vfanisheds m the Momst, 1910, Charles Johnston 
certain dialogues from the Btihadaiaiiyaka. the ChhSn- 
dogya. and other Upanishads. ' A. H. Ewing writes a study in 
Upanishadic psycho-pbj-sics by considering the H.mtu cen«piu», 
cf the fnnelum of Brcelk Dr. Betty Heimann offers a review of 
the Upanishadic speculations on dcep-slccp in his Die Tu/iclJaf. 
spekulation der eUen Vpen^haden. t9«. while Rumball has writ- 
ten an essay on T/ie Ceneepuon of Sm m the Vpumsheds, Open 
Court 1909- analj-sis of the Upa- 

^ been made in the interest of the different studies 

pursued 'by Scholars. 

■ Similar is the case with certam other cssajs on Upanishadic 
v," ts Wc have already pointed out in our Preface how in 
to Die' I-oiprig. iSqq, Richard Garbc 

•coos into a detailed survey of the relation of the Upanishads to 
^Simkh>-a sjstem. and comes to the conclusion that the Sam- 
khya SJ^Um ongiuated in the mid-Upanishadic period. Dr. 
' M^ool 's chapter on the Theism of the Upanishads in his work 
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an ItUiaH Thaim is a very Uever aiial>^s d tUc Uidttic teach- 
ing ot Uii: Uiam^iads. Mociacol 'i is that v^c may sypiKisc 

tluLt the Upanislia/li niAinlain tJve llarisiic tJitory, Lcccui5Cj ai iic 
says, ttie dactriac of JUji is unknovin to Utc Mar- 

nicxil comta to tiic waclusioa llwl Uic Llpanialjadic tlu-ciy ol 
God is thdstic-mjilic, instead of |*atiil«.jLStic : *' Dr. Outd in hj> 
luminous oipcft.ilion of the tlostly paratlkl tpecuiutioii of MoUniu 
has cii>tinguishcd hod>’ of ideas it app^iars ta me the 

rciiccUon of the Upanisluids belongs as ilysiicism from uJuit U 
propcily to he dcjiomjnaUil Pantheism" ( ji- 59 )* cannot 

go with Dr. Maentool \%iicn lie (hat tlui rjocfrmc of 5U5'i a 
unknov-n to the Uparusliads , hut v.c do agree him s^ben he 
speaks about the ni>>tic trend oi U£uimshadic doctrine, tliopgh 
a raj'aUcisni need not alw'ajs he a mere thi-tirn. J*n3fi'Sjcr John 
McKcAsuf's Utudu Elhti 4 , Oxlord, contains azi cxcLlUnt 
on the EUucs of Uie Upamsltads ( pp. 67-90 )► We entirUy agree 
Viitb 5 lr. MclCenuc that Uic Upoiushadic ethical Uiinkmg is 
dueled la fuU vuw of tiie vadcr unpbeations of human <:xI&tcnoc4 
naxivdy, m other ugnis^ that the Upanishadic Ethics reposes on a 
solid Metaphybicai basis : but vie do not agree that tlie UpanishadUc 
morality is ultimately unreal, or only Ajitinomian. A survey of 
the vanous vue'^s on Upamshadjc Ethics in wr Chapter VI 
would surely disprove all such partial views. 

Of the strictly philosophical essa^-s oa Upanisliadic subjects^ we 
have, in the first place, Josiah Royce 's essay on the ^I^'stical Cod- 
cepUon o£ Demg, as illustrated pttroanly from the DpaiushadS/ in 
Ills World and Vtc Individual, Royce icils us that he dwells so locg 
on the Upanishads, because, as he says, " they contain already 
the entire story of the ini-shc faith so far as it had a philosophical 
” ( P- ^75 )* Roj-cc characterises the mystical method as 
Immediacy, and tliough he is not himself in sympathy with ro>'S- 
ticism, nobody could have explained the mj-sUc position better 
than Royce has done. Prof. Radhafcrishnan's Reign of Religion 1* 
Contemporary Philosophy, McJhllan, 19=0, ends with a chapter 
on " Some suggestions for an approach to Reality based 00 the 
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Upinishads We might see from this how Prof. Radhakrishnan 
himself regards the Upamshads as capable of giving ns a point of 
view in contemporary thonght Prof. G. H. Langley, of Dacca 
University, writes an essay on the Concepiton of the Uinversal 
Spirit III the Upamshads, and its identify with the Individual 
spirit in the Indian Philosophical Review, edited by A. G. Wid- 
gery and ,R D. Ranade. April. 1920 Herein also he points out 
how the Upamshads difler from Kant. Not that Kant himself, 
accoithng to Prof. Langley, is nitrmately right, "for Kant re- 
gards tha't the Self in synthesising the given intuitions distorts 
the representations of the real object which give rise to them. 
On the other hand. Croce must be regarded as nearer the truth 
than Kant when he says that the Self in synthesrsmg rs not dis- 
torting that which IS given m experience, but is exercising only 
the essential foncUon of spmt in revealing its true tiatms'' ( pp. 
IS 6 127 ) Finally, Dr. Bama in his Pre-Biiddhisiie Phtlesaphy, 
Calcutta 1921, goes into a very detailed analysis of all the Thin, 
kers of India before the daj3 of Buddha, and natuiaHy has to con- 
cider «. extenso the teachings of Upamshadic philsophers like 
Uddalaka. Ya)navalkya, Pippalada, and others. The great difficulty 
in the case of these Upamshadic Philosophets is. hmvevcr. to chn* 
their personalities and doctrmcs. and if this eould be successfuUy 
done a volume on the ' ' Philosophers of the Upamshads could 
weU be wittten on the hues followed by Di. Burnet m his Emly 
Greek Philosophy. Rudiments of sueha possible wnrk have been 
^eady Indicated in the first chapter of the preseat volume. 

It is to the great credit of the ChiisUan Missions in India that 
thev should have insUtuted research m vanous departments of 
InJan thought, and the Upamshads have not es^ped their dose 
. Fven though the views that they take are bound to 
mteiest of Christiamty. nobody could quesUou the la- 
bour they bestow upon the subjects they deal with. Slater's 
Lk on Studies in the Upamshads. Madras. 1897. is a very 
^ and dever production : only Slater does not suppose that the 
^y^Uhads are capable of supplyinS the idea ol a muveisal idigion : 
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'■ II the tlrfam ol a umv«tal Teligion be tme-and we have but 
one sacncc ol the imivene : and if the Tatherhood of CiJd and 
llwr Bfolhcrhpod ol man bt tree, tlrcte cah ^>c Uil one bemd of 
spiritual union for such a lamJy-tlut rtlicion cacnol posybly 
be based on the tTpaiushads. If you make than your itlision, 
then you must be content to see it confined to a small coroex of 
the globe, and to a select colcne even In Hut comer. For «/. a* 
it has often been orged. this anaent sj-stem can be propcily un- 
derstood only in the original Sanskrit, liven tme rtiigion al its 
highest, depends, not only on supcriorintcllcct, but also on special 
linguistic talent, and talent to study a dead language I The 
Ihiag, at lowest, is impracticable '* {pp>72). We fail to see 
what connection the idea o! a uiuscrsai religion Im with language ; 
it lias to do only with spirit, and net with the expression oS ri in 
aoiy language H D. Gmwold's treatise on Brahman: a iiuJy in 
iha HxtUny of Indian Pluloiophy discusses a( length the doctnnc of 
Brahman in the Upanishids. and considers its rtbgious. et h ical, 
and philosophical coDSCc^uenccs. Urquliart’s Upanhhad% and 
Life. Calcutta, iqtb, the argument of wlucb work he also pursues 
further in his larger book on Panlkeam and tfui Value of Life, dis- 
cusses the theism and the pessimism of the Upanisliods, their 
metaphysical inadequacy, their ithpous and ethical effects, and 
ends with the message of ClinsUanity for India. 

Of the more systematic works on Upanjshadic PhJosophy as 
a whole, we have to mention first A. E. Gough ‘s Philotophy of 
the Vpanidhads, London iSSr, which is probably the earliest cf 
the kind, and which is a bnUiantly wntUn work, though it has a 
som ewhat vns^'rspathetic tone. Gough’s ntcw about the rela* 
tion ol Sankara to the Uranishads is tliat his pliJosophy may be 
supposed (o be a legitimate outcome of tfce teachings of the Upa- 
nishads— an opinion which has been challenged by critics who 
point out that Sankara s philosophy is not the legitimate outcome 
of. the teachings of the Upamshads. Dcussen’s Phiintophy <s[ 
the VpantthwU, which has been translated by the Kev. A. S. 
Geden. ,1906, is the next most systematic work on the Upanishads, 
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Having spent a number of years on his " Sechzjg Upamshad s , 
Deusen could speak with a master's voice on the central teachings 
of the Upanishads. Deussen ’s work is entirely mdispensable to 

students of Upanishadic thought. Prof Kadhalmshnan 's PAf- 

losophy of iho Utomshods. a separate pimt from his Indian Phi- 
losophy Vol. 1., which has lately appeared, is. a masterly and 
winning sUTVOy o£ the teachings of the Upamshads, and comes 
from the hand of one who is deeply read m Western thought. 
Dr S K Belvalkar and R. B. Ranade ’s Croatmo Ponod o] 
Indian Ph^lo^ophy which wiU be published under the patronage 
of the University of Bombay, has been in the Press for some time - 
nast and gives a detailed analysis of the contents of the various 
Spainshads arranged in their chronological and strahfiratory 
order. There is also a very exhaustive survey m that book of a 
Century of Minor Upanishads. most of which have never been 
hitherto translated, and some of which have never been even 
piintede 

There remain, however, two masterly treatises on the PMmo- 
ph^of the Upanishads. one byOltramare and ‘b*- ^ Olden- 
Oltraraare's L ‘Htsloiro da Idia lHosoph,ga duns 

n "t" =: s^^ 

to^ra^^Brahman: the Individual Soul, and the ^ 

B^hman with the Individual Soul. Then he proceeds to tell ^ 
how to know the Individual Soul is to know pmcoeds 

Vt to the question of the mdividuahsahon of Brahman, as well as 
to relation of the World to Brahman and Soul. Fi^h^^ltr^are 
eceeds to discuss the doctrines of Samsara and Moksha. Under 
Ce headings, he discusses such prohl^s ^ the M^h^ of 
Metempsycho^. Works and Salvation. Know edge and Salyahon. 
^d^y. the Meaning of Salvation. LasUy. he winds up by 
^ussto the new tendency of religious thought in the Upa- 
• hads as well as by an exammaBon of the intellectual and moral 
’ of the Upanishads. Oldenbetg ’s Cie Lclirc dor 
TP^on und die Anjungo da Buddhismu,. Gottingen. 1915, 
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PP 374* enUrdy worthy oJ the veteran scholar In part 
one of this Nvorh, Oldetiberg discusses the old Upanishads , in part 
is\Q, the new Upanishads and the beginnings of Sdmkli>^ and Ypga ^ 
while in part three, he discusses the beginnings of Buddhism After 
a prehminajy chapter discussing such topics as the Land and 
Folk, the pre-histonc back, ground, the Vedic gods. Death and 
the other world, and %o forth, OMenberg goes Co the centra con- 
ceptions of the Upanishads, namely those of Brahman and Atmati, 
and their identification He then d^usses the problem of Che 
relation of the Absolute to the World, and the meaning of the 
One and the Many He proceeds next to discuss the quesboa of 
the Absolute m itself, and the problem of the Personal and the 
Impexsonai He then applies hiTn«t«"ff to the question of ' Scelen- 
wandening as well as to that of the Worth oi Existence He 
proceeds to discuss the question of Emancipation, the relation of 
Knowledge and Works and the problem of the knowabihty oi the 
Absolute He ends his first part by a review of the bteraxy form 
oi the Upanishads namely the prose and poetry oi the Upani* 
shads, their dialogues, and such other similar matters In part two, 
he considers the beginnings of SStnkhya and Yoga, wherein he 
discusses such problems as the Gunas, the Purusba and the Fra- 
knti the disaphne of Prina. tlft A&anas, and Miracles In part 
three he discusses the ongm of Buddhism in a survey spreading 
oVer about spety pages We might easily sew from these contents 
of Oltramare s and Oidenberg's works that, like their great pre- 
decessor in the field, Deusscn *s Philosophy of the Upanishads, 
they are fuUy philosophical m tone, and grapple with the central 
problems of Upanishadic thought But they aim less at construc- 
tion than at mere exposition, and thev have been written from 
the standpoint of the philosophy of the past. It might be easily 
seen, tbcrelcrc, how a constructive prcscntatian of UpamsJbadic 
Philosophy from the standpoint of contemporary thought was 
the necessity oi the hour 
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Page 

22. ( loth line from the bottom ) heliolatory, read heliolatry 
63. ( 3rd line from the bottom ) roof of philosophy in Greec read. 
root of plulo^phy in Greece 

75 ff. For Cosmogony, insert Heading Chapter JI ; Cosmogony 
81. TO ov read to /uq ov 

95 - (3rd line from the top ) whatoever read wh 3 .tsoever 
153. actfacjunjcris- read 

223 ( i8th line from the top ) problem read the problem 

228 ( 7th line from the top ) Sankara read Ankara 

277 ( 5th hne from the bottom ) it is read the Atman is 

295 ( loth line from the bottom ) to us nearer read us nearer to 

304 ( loth line from the top ) draskiavyo read drashtavyah 

306 ( loth hne from the top ) Neitzsche read Nietzsche > 

330 ( 14th line from the top ) The^e read there 

344 ( 13th hne from the top ) unnustakebJy read unmistakably 
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I. 2-8 
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^ 1.27 

^ 1. 2.7 

320 IV. 3. 2 
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AN ENCYCLOPAEDIC HISTORY OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


The Academy of Philosophy and Religion has undertaken the 
preparation and publication of an Encycloptedic Hisfoty of Indian 
Philosophy in sixteen volumes, much like the Cambndge Modern 
History, or the Cambndge History of English Literature making 
use of the speaalised labours of the many great savanfsai Philo 
sophy in India, and bringing their researches to a focus m the 
Encyclopaedic History the volumes of which may, be set down 
as follows •— 

Vol I The Philosophy and Rebgion of the Vedas 
VoL IT A Constructive Survey- of Upanishadic Philosophy 
(Now out ) 

Vol III Philosophy and Religion of the Mab5bh5rata, and the 
Bbagavadg ita 

Vol IV The Philosophy oE Buddhism 
Vol V The Philocophy of Jaimsm 

Vol VI Philosophy of the parSanas Samkhya, Yoga, and 
Purva mimansa, 

Vol VII Philosophy of the ParSanas Nyaya and VaiSeshika 
Vol VIII The Philosophy of Advaitism • 

Vol IX, Non Advaitic Vedanta 

Vol X Indian Mysticism Mysticism m Maharashtra ( In the 
press) 

Vol XI Indian Mysticism Mysticism outside MahSrSshtra 

Vol XII Tmdenaes of Contemporary Thought 

Vol XIII Sources 

Vol XIV Sources 

Vol XV Sources 

Vol XVI Index 

The following persona whose names have been alphabetically 
arranged, constitute, among others, the Contributors to the 
senes, the asterisk signifying Member of the Editonal Board 



» T Dr S It Bdvalkar, M A Ph D Professor of SansUit. 
Deccan College, Poona 

2 Pimapal WdhusheKhara Bhattachar^a Vishva Bhara^i 

Umvexsjty, ShanUniketan 

3 Prof A ChaUasatfi M A PtofesEor of Philosophy. Pi«i- 

dcncy College, lladras *" 

* 4 Prof S N Das Gupta. M A Ph D . Presidency Concjc, 
Calcntta 

*S Pnncipcil A B Dhruva. M A. Professor of Sansknt. 
Hindu University, Benares 

6 Prof M Hmyanna, M. A Professor of Sanslinl. Mokaiajas 
CoUegCv Mysore 

7 Prof Knslmaswami Ijengar, JI A , Professor of History. 
Umvetsity of Madras, Madras 

8 V Subramanya 1>ct Esqr, B A, Btgi&trar, Uni^oi^ty 
ol Mysore, Mysore 

• 9 Dr Ganganath Jlia, MAD Litt , Vice Chancellor, Uo^ 
veisity of Allahabad, Allahabad 
10 Prof K Subramaijyam Pillay M A ML, Law College, 
Madras 

♦XI Piol S tladhaknshnan, M A , Professor oi Philosophy* 
Unii-ersity of Calcutta, Calcutta 

♦ r.2 Prof R D Ranadc, M A , Director ol the Academy ot Plu- 
• losophy and Religion, Poona Branch, Poona 
♦T3 Dr Bnjcdnuiath Sea! M A Ph D D Sc , Vice Chancellor 
Uniicrsily of Mysore Mj’sore, Clmrman 

14 Prof Kuppuswami Shastn, M A , Professor of Sansknt 
Presidency College, Madras. 

15 Prof E A Wodchouse, M A, Professor of English, Doc- 

can College, Poona. * . H 

r6 Prof R Zammermann S J » Ph D , Professor of Sansloit, 
St Navier 8 College, Bombay I 
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It has been ‘decided to bring out the Senes at as early a date as 
possible , but, a period, say, of about ten jears, may safely be 
predicted for the publicabon of the entire senes More informa- 
tion about the Encyclopaedic History of Indian Philosophy, or 
about the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, can be had from 
the Director of the Academy of Philosophy and I^ligion, Poona 
Branch, Poona 



